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PREFACE 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS is the 
second of a series of three textbooks designed 
for a unified course in elementary geography. 

The first book of the series, Our Bic Wortp, 
provides the beginnings of such a course. The 
stories it tells about people in many lands 
develop a simple understanding of basic rela- 
tionships between man and the earth. These 
stories deal with the earth only as the home 
of man. The underlying theme, from first to 
last, is man in his world. In the development 
of this theme there is appropriate recognition 
of the fact that, while many kinds of people 
live in many kinds of places, they all live in 
one world. In other words, the foundations 
are laid for realization of the interdepend- 
ence of people everywhere, regardless of race 
or culture or stage of technological advance- 
ment. Initial experiences in reading globes, 
maps, and pictures are interwoven with the 
text as needed. The book contains the essen- 
tials of global geography for beginners. 

THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS is concerned 
with the peoples of the New World in their 
respective homelands. It is keyed to a some- 
what higher level, of course, than that fol- 
lowed in the first book. The treatment of the 
United States, which makes up about two- 
thirds of this book, is unusual in several ways 
that will be apparent to the teacher. 

It was recognized that the geography of the 
United States today is largely an outgrowth of 
its geography in the past. It was recognized, 
too, that children like to know how things 


come about, why things are as they are. 
Accordingly, the highlights in the historical 
geography of the United States are presented 
in a simple manner, easily understandable by 
fifth-grade children. as a basis for the consid- 
eration of the United States of today which 
follows. Man lives in an ever-changing world, 
not in a static world. Geography is an evolu- 
tionary subject. It is so presented here. It 
may be added that the geographic aspects of 
the thrilling story of the building of America 
have received scant and casual attention in 
most texts and schools. 

A great nation has grown up in the United 
States in part, in large part, because of the 
variety and abundance of the natural 
resources found within the country. For many 
years, most of these natural resources were 
used carelessly. Some were wasted recklessly. 
Hence the conservation movement of later 
years. The future welfare of the nation is 
dependent in no small degree upon the 
efficient use of its natural resources, upon 
using these resources, in so far as possible, on 
a maximum sustainable basis. This task will 
soon confront the youthful citizens of today. 
They are the mature citizens of tomorrow. 
This book therefore emphasizes, wherever 
practicable, the geographic aspects of con- 
servation. 

The discussion of the United States is 
distinguished by what it does not contain, as 
well as by what it includes. Available space 
was sufficient in itself to impose rigorous limi- 


tations upon content. Obviously the book 
could not be, nor should it be, a geographic 
encyclopedia for children. Various criteria 
were used in judging items for selection or 
rejection, One criterion was the adaptability 
of material to the interests and understand- 
ings of fifth-grade children. Another was 
utility in the training of children for intelli- 
gent and useful citizenship. Another rested 
on the conviction that the distinctive field of 
state and local geography should not be in- 
vaded, that only those items in the geography 
of each part of the country should be included 
which have importance in one way or another 
for American children everywhere. Still an- 
other criterion recognized that ideas are more 
important than facts, but that sane and useful 
ideas must spring from consideration of rele- 
vant facts. In these ways, and others, careful 
selections of material were made. 

Though Canada and Latin America are 
treated far more briefly than the United States 
in this book, it is believed that the essential 


facts and ideas concerning them, from the 
standpoint of children in this country, are 
covered. The inherent solidarity of the peo- 
ples of the hemisphere is emphasized. The 
vital theme of the “good neighbor” is stressed. 

An outstanding characteristic of THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENTS is the simplicity of 
the textual material and the maps. An earnest 
effort was made to fit the phraseology to the 
latest established standards. The maps were 
designed solely to serve the purposes of the 
text. They are not intended, in other words, 
to serve as general reference maps. This is 
not an atlas. 

The authors are under obligation to many 
individuals and organizations for assistance. 
The contributions of Miss Pearl H. Middle- 
brook and Mr. Milo Winter are acknowl- 
edged with special thanks. Children cannot 
fail to enjoy the drawings made by Mr. 
Winter. He has added much to the attractive- 
ness and usefulness of the book. 


Haran H. Barrows 
EprrH PUTNAM PARKER 
CLARENCE Wooprow SORENSEN, i 
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THE UNITED STATES 


A New-World Country 


New and old. The American continents 
are called the New World. Before explorers 
from Europe discovered them, it was thought 
that Europe, Asia, and Africa were the only 
continents. Finding North America and 
South America seemed like finding another 
world. 

The American continents were far across 
the sea from homes in the Old World of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Indians lived in 
those far-off American lands. There were 
no such Indians in the Old World. Explorers 
told that in America there were useful new 
plants, much fertile land, and riches of many 
other kinds. It certainly seemed that a new 
world had been found. 

Some of the Old-World countries were 
very old long before America was discovered. 
The countries into which the New World is 
now divided are still young. Our own coun- 
try, the United States, is one of these young 
countries. Today the New World is not«as 
different from the Old World as it was when 
settlers first came to it, but in many ways it 
is still new. 

Homes across the sea. Some of the people 
who came about three hundred years ago to 
make new homes in America are shown in 
the picture. These people left comfortable 
homes in Europe. They did not know what 
kinds of homes they could have in the strange 
New World. 

To reach America, they had to sail across 
the stormy Atlantic Ocean in small ships. 
There were no large ships then. The voyage 
took several weeks. When at last the dangers 


of the sea were past, new dangers had to. be 
faced on land. 

No homes were waiting for these people. 
They had to build their own. Bad weather 
might come before they could finish any 
houses, The food which they had brought 
would not last long. They hoped to catch 
fish or shoot game or find wild herbs and 
fruits to eat so they would not starve before 
they could raise some crops. 

Though they had left most of their pos- 
sessions behind them, they had been wise 
enough to bring along their tools. They 
needed spades to make the ground ready for 
their seeds. With axes and saws to use, they 
could chop down trees and cut logs for 
houses. There were many tasks to do, and 
they needed many kinds of tools. 

“Would their precious seeds grow in this 
new land?" they wondered. “What would 
they find farther inland from the coast? 
If Indians lived near-by, would they be 
friendly?" None of them knew the answers. 
But with their tools, they set to work to make 
their dreams of new homes in a rich New 
World come true. 


ü 
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Great changes. If the people who came to 
the New World in those carly days could 
travel about in North America and South 
America today, they would hardly believe 
their own eyes. They would see many things 
which would surprise them. 

It is hard to imagine how these people 
would feel if their ships could land at the 
city of. New York. There they would see the 
tall buildings shown in Figure 2. They 
might wonder how men could build such 
skyscrapers, and how people could climb to 
rooms many stories above the ground. 

The elevators in these buildings, the elec- 
tric lights, automobiles, trains, and airplanes 
would all be strange to these visitors. Even 
the word electricity would be new to them. 
The huge city, with its millions of people 
and its giant buildings, might make them 
wonder if they had come to some other new 
world. 

Stories that ships tell. Perhaps the big 
ocean ships would surprise the people of early 
days as much as any of the other things they 
would see. As they watched men unload and 
load the ships, they would find out much 
about work today in other places in the New 
World. It takes many farmers to raise enough 
wheat or enough cotton to fill one of the large 
ships that sail to New York. Somewhere 


„else, then, there must be many farms where 


men raise wheat or cotton. 

There would not be so many automobiles 
to ship away from New York if there were 
not many people at work in automobile fac- 
tories in our country. Some of the ships that 
leave this port are tank ships that carry oil. 
The oil has been mined in oil fields. Each 
of the other things that men send away in 
the big ships shows something else about work 
and riches in America today. 

Changes and work. New York is the 
largest American city, but there are many 


| Other great cities in the New World. Some 
of them are in North America. Others are 


in South America. Each of these cities would 
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be full of surprises to people who lived in the 
New World three hundred years ago. And 
the thousands of miles of paved roads, the 
big bridges across the rivers, the tractors on 
the farms, and many other such things would 
seem as surprising as the cities. 

The story of the surprising changes in the 
New World is a long one, for those changes 
took place little by little. - As people moved 
again and again to make homes on new land, 
there were new hardships to meet. From time 
to time men invented new tools. 
worked out better and better ways of using 
the riches they found. So changes that seem 
almost like magic were brought about by 


People 


much hard work. It was not easy to make 
the New World what it is today. 

The New World on the globe. Of course, 
no one can see more than a very small part 
of the huge New World at one time. Even 
after explorers reached America, it took a 
long time for them to see enough of the New 
World to know how to show it on a globe. 

As the large globe on page 4 shows, the 
American continents stretch a long distance 
southward from the cold Arctic Ocean. If 
an airplane flew from the northern coast of 
North America to the southern tip of South 
America, it would have to fly more than 8000 
miles. A trip along the equator around the 
whole world would be only about three times 
that long. 

Exploring many kinds of places. Along 
the Arctic coast of North America, explorers 
had to work where there are long, very cold 
winters and much ice and snow. South 
America reaches far south of the equator, 
and near its southern tip the explorers also 
found cold, stormy weather. 

As the globe shows, the equator crosses 
northern South America. So along some of 
the coasts of the New World which men ex- 
plored, it is hot throughout the year. 

In most places between the hot lands and 
the cold lands in North America, it was 
easier to explore during the warmer months 
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Figure 3. The American Continents on the globe 


Figure 4. High mountains near the Pacific. 


than in December, January, and February. 
Of course, in the part of South America that 
is south of the hot lands near the equator, 
winter comes when it is summer in North 
America. 

Between Europe and the New World. It 
is not hard to see from the globes on page 4 
why people in Europe did not discover the 
New World for so long. The Atlantic Ocean, 
which lies between Europe and the American 
continents, is so large that it was hard for 
men to cross it in small ships. 

The smaller Arctic Ocean also touches 
both Europe and the New World. But it is 
not a good highway for ships because much 
of it is covered with ice. 

Today, people sometimes travel from 
Europe to North America across the huge 
continent of Asia and the huge Pacific Ocean. 
Such a journey, of course, is much harder 
and very much longer than one across the 
Atlantic. 

Facing east. It was fortunate that the 
eastern coast of the New World was nearer 
Europe than the western coast. As the large 
globe on page 4 shows, there are high moun- 
tains near the western coast of the New 
World. They run all the way from north- 
western North America to the southern end 
of South America. 

In part of North America, the belt of 
western highlands is very wide. Some of the 
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mountains near the Pacific coast of the New 
World are shown in Figure 4. It is hard to 
cross such mountains except in airplanes. 

There also are some mountains near the 
Atlantic coast. But they are not so high as 
the western mountains and do not stretch 
all the way along the coast. 

The globe also shows that most of the long 
rivers of the New World flow into the At- 
lantic Ocean or into some gulf or sea con- 
nected with that ocean. Most of the low land 
in the New World slopes down eastward or 
southward toward the Atlantic. Before there 
were any railroads, it was hard to reach any 
of the larger lowlands from the Pacific coast. 
The New World clearly faced east and that 
was very helpful to settlers from Europe. 

A shut-off world. The oceans that sur- 
round the New World shut it off, except by 
sea or air, from all parts of the Old World. 
Now, of course, the New World is not as 
much shut off as it was before men could 
build big fast ships and airplanes. Even the 
huge Pacific no longer keeps peoples along 
its eastern and western coasts so much apart 
as in earlier days. Yet it still is easy to see 
why, for a long time, the American conti- 
nents seemed to people in Europe to be a 
shut-off world. 

From ocean to ocean. Our huge country 
stretches across North America from the At- 


lantic to the Pacific. Its boundaries are 
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Figure 5. Road signs in two languages 


shown on the large globe on page 4. If an 
airplane flew from ocean to ocean along its 
northern boundary, it would fly more than 
3000 miles. That long boundary is between 
the United States and Canada, the huge 
country north of ours. Like the United 
States, Canada stretches from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. 

South of the United States. The Gulf of 
Mexico is south of the eastern part of the 
United States, and the country of Mexico is 
south of the western part of it. The boun- 
dary between Mexico and the United States 
is much shorter than the boundary between 
the United States and Canada. 

The picture in Figure 5 shows two signs 
side by side at a road corner which is near the 
boundary between the United States and 
Mexico. There are two English words on one 
sign and two Spanish words on the other sign. 
Camino crucero are the Spanish words for 
cross road. It is helpful. to have this sign 
printed in the Spanish language as well as 
in our language because people in near-by 
Mexico speak Spanish instead of English. 

Spanish is spoken in almost all of the other 

NS in the New World which are south 
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of the United States. In one country in 
South America, the people speak Portuguese, 
a language somewhat like Spanish. Both 
Spanish and Portuguese are called Latin 
languages, and the part of the New World 
which is south of the United States is called 
Latin America. It includes the southern part 
of North America, all of South America, and 
the islands between the United States and 
South America. 

Reasons. When settlers came from the 
Old World to the New World, they kept on 
speaking, of course, the languages they had 
used in the Old World. Most of the early 
settlers who came to parts of the New World 
which are south of the United States came 
from Spain or Portugal. So today in Latin 
America, the languages and customs of the 
descendants of the early settlers are much 
like those of people who now live in Spain 
and Portugal. 

Many of the early settlers who came to live 
in the part of the New World north of Latin 
America came from England. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that most of the people in that 
part of the New World are much like the 
English people and speak the English lan- 
guage. E 

In our huge country, The picture in 
Figure 6 was taken in the southwestern part 
of our huge country. It would be easy to 
think, because of the date palms, that this 
picture had been taken in Africa, near the 
lower Nile River. 

Some places in western United States look 
much like places in Switzerland. In some 
other places, trays of raisins drying in the 
Summer sun suggest Mediterranean lands. 
In other parts of the country, fishing boats, 
farms, forests, and factories suggest places in 
many other countries. The United States is 
as large as the whole continent of Australia, 
and there are a great many different kinds of 
places in it. 

Many things about the United States 
which cannot be shown on the globe on page 
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4 are shown in the large map on the next two 
The numbered lines and the colors 
on this map are as helpful as the names and 
signs for cities, rivers, and other things. 

Using north-south lines. The numbered 
lines that run from the bottom to the top of 
the map are all north-south lines. One of 
them runs through the city of New Orleans. 
This city is near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi River. The north-south line that runs 
through New Orleans on the map does not 
run through Chicago, but a little west of it. 
This shia that Chicago is not due north of 
New Orleans but somewhat northeast of it. 

States. The map shows where each state 
in the United States is. Florida, for instance, 
is in the southeastern corner of the country. 
If a pilot flew his plane far enough due north 
from the easternmost point in Florida, he 
would reach Lake Erie. On that trip due 
north he would fly over part of the Atlantic 
Ocean and then over the states of South Caro- 
North Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, and Pennsylvania. 

Using east-west lines. There also are num- 
bered east-west lines on the map. They are 
curved lines which cross the map from left to 
right. One of them runs through the city of 
Minneapolis, in the state of Minnesota. 

This east-west line shows that if a pilot 
flew his plane due west from Minneapolis he 
would cross the states of Minnesota and South 
Dakota. He then would fly along the boun- 
dary between Wyoming and Montana. He 
would next fly across Idaho and Oregon and 
would come at last to the Pacific coast. 

Finding how far places are from the equa- 
tor. If a plane flew from a place on the 
equator due north to the North Pole it would 
fly go degrees. Each of these degrees is about 
7o miles long. The numbers on the east-west 
lines on the map show how far from the 
equator places are. 

In the numbers at the ends of the east-west 
lines, the sign ? stands for a degree. The 
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east-west line which runs through Minne- 


© Ewing Galloway 
Figure 6. Picking dates in southern California 


apolis on the map is marked 45°. All places 
on that line are 45 degrees north of the equa- 
tor. They are just halfway between the 
equator and the North Pole. 

All places on the east-west line marked 30° 
are a third of the way from the equator to 
the North Pole. This east-west line runs 
through New Orleans. The map shows, then, 
that New Orleans is 15 degrees, or about a 
thousand miles, nearer the equator than 
Minneapolis is. Summers in New Orleans 
are much longer, of course,,than summers in 
Minneapolis. 

The colors on the map. The large globe 
in Figure 3 slows that there are high moun- 
tains in western United States and lower 
mountains in eastern United States. It does 
not show how high the land is in different 
parts of the country. The colors in the map in 
Figure 7 show how high above the sea each 
part of the country is. The printing in the 
white part of the map in the lower left-hand 
corner is called a legend. The legend tells 
what each color means. 

Near the Atlantic coast. On the map in 
Figure 7, the Appalachian Mountains in 
eastern United States do not look as much 
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like mountains as they do on the globe on 
page 4. But the map shows that many of these 
mountains are between 2000 feet and 5000 
feet high. 

That map shows, too, that a strip of land 
less than 500 feet above sea level runs along 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. Be- 
tween the mountains and this coastal low- 
land, there is a strip of land which is more 
than 500 feet high, but not as high as the 
mountains. 

Three hundred years ago, groups of people 
from Europe had already settled in several 
parts of the Atlantic coastal lowland. For 
more than a hundred years after that, all the 
land along what is now our eastern coast 
belonged to countries in Europe. Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, and most other parts of that 
land were colonies of England. Florida be- 
longed to Spain. 


Figure 8. The United States in 1789 


A great change. Finally, people in thirteen 
English colonies banded together to form a 
country of their own. Each of these colonies 
became a state. The country they formed was 
the United States. 

The darkest part of the map in Figure 8 


Shows what territory was in the United States 
. In 1789 when the first president was elected. 


€ Mississippi River, which is now in the 
half of the United States, then formed 


most of the western boundary of the new 
country. And at that time, the country did 
not touch the Gulf of Mexico. 

Moving the flag westward. Even at the 
time when the United States became a coun- 
try, nearly all of its people lived in the 
Atlantic coastal lowland. They called the 
rich but then almost empty land between the 
Appalachians and the Mississippi “the West." 

Within the next sixty-five years after 1789, 
however, many people moved westward from 
the coastal lowland, and "the West" between 
the Appalachians and the Mississippi was 
divided into states. During those sixty-five 
years, too, the United States gained posses- 
sion of all the rest of the land shown in our 
country on the map in Figure 7. The years 
from 1789 to 1854 were great years in the 
history of the country. 

During the last hundred years, many peo- 
ple have moved westward to settle somewhere 
in the western half of the United States. All 
that half of our country has now been divided 
into states. 

The high Rocky Mountains (Fig. 7) are at 
the eastern edge of the great belt of western 
highlands. The wide strip of high, almost 
level land just east of those mountains is part 
of the Great Plains. These plains slope from 
the mountains to the lower land nearer the 
Mississippi. 

Looking ahead. The first four chapters 
that follow tell about life in earlier days in 
and near the Atlantic coastal lowland. Chap- | 
ters after those tell of crossing the Appa- 
lachians and of early days between those 
mountains and the Mississippi. Later chap- 
ters tell of settlement farther west. All these 
stories of earlier days are followed by chapters 
telling about the United States today and 
about other countries in the New World. 

In the part of our country called New Eng- 
land, there are now the states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island (Fig. 7). The 
next story is about that part of our country. 


Figure 9. An early fishing village. 


From an old drawing 


In Early New England 


A village by the sea. About 250 years ago 
a village near the southeastern corner of New 
England looked as it does in the picture. 
Most of the people made a living from the 
Some were fishermen. Others were 
whalers. The men near the front of the pic- 
ture were spreading out fish to dry on the 
platforms. Most of the fish brought in by 
the fishing boats were salted, so that they 
would keep well. The windmills were used 
to pump up the salt water from which salt 
was made. 

There was little farming near the village, 
for the soil was poor. The hills in the dis- 
tance, beyond the harbor, were sand dunes. 
Some of the low land was marshy. It was not 
so hard to win a living from the sea as it 
would have been to get a living from the 
land. 

The houses in this village were close to 
the shore of the harbor. The harbor was the 
center of all work. It had made the settle- 
ment possible. 
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Facing the ocean. There were many other 
good harbors where early settlers built vil- 
lages along the coast of New England. Some 
of the people in those villages got all their 
living from work at sea. Other people worked 
small farms near coastal villages. Still others 
got a living from both the sea and the land. 


They were seamen part of the time and per- - 


haps farmers the rest of the time. Many peo- 
ple had to do more than one kind of work 
to earn a living. For instance, some men 
farmed in summer and worked in logging 
camps in the winter. 

For a long time most of the settlements 
were along the coast. Much of inland New 
England was hilly, stony, and heavily wooded. 
Land of this kind was hard to settle and farm. 
Most streams were not fit to use as highways 
into the country back of the coast.. Many of 
them were short. Many had falls and rapids. 
Roads were few and poor. So for many rea- 
sons most people found that their chances 
to get ahead were best near the coast. For 
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Figure 10. On the Grand Banks 


200 years New England "faced the ocean" 
and depended chiefly on work at sea. 

Harvest of the sea. From all the early settle- 
ments on the eastern coast of New England, 
men put to sea in small boats to catch fish. 
They needed fish for food. They had good 
timber close at hand for building fishing 
boats. The harbors sheltered their boats from 
stormy weather. Great numbers of codfish 
came every year to places near the coast, 
called “banks,” where the ocean was shallow. 
There cool waters from the northern ocean 
met warm waters from the south. The cod 
lived in the cool waters. The warm waters 
brought fish food. Many things, then, led 
men to take up fishing. All up and down the 
coast people looked to the sea for food as well 
as to the land. 

Later, cod fishing became a big business 
in New England and a means of trade with 
other lands. Fishing vessels were built for 
longer trips than those made at first, and 
for larger cargoes. The waters of the Grand 
Banks,” far to the northeast near the eastern- 
most point of North America, were very rich 
in fish, They became the chief fishing 
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From an old drawing 


grounds. Each year fishing fleets like the 
one in Figure 10 went from the eastern coast 
of New England to the Grand Banks. 

.Markets were found overseas where all 
grades of codfish could be sold. The best 
fish were shipped to Spain. The poorest fish, 
those that were small and thin, were sent to 
some of the islands of the West Indies. There 
they were used as food for slaves on plan- 
tations. 

This kind of fishing was commercial fish- 
ing, that is, catching fish for sale. Unlike 
fishing to supply only the needs of the fisher 
folk for food, it was carried on chiefly from 
a few ports. Most of these ports were on or 
near Cape Ann (Fig. 11). This cape reached 
eastward, toward the distant fishing banks. 
It also was near Boston, busiest trading town 
in New England. Boston merchants loaned 
money to build and outfit vessels for fishing. 
They bought fish and exported"them. They 
imported manufactured goods from Europe, 
paying for them with money they got from 
the sale of the fish. In such ways they aided 
the fishing business and made money for 
themselves. 


Ships and salt. The great codfishing in- 
dustry that grew up in New England helped 
many people besides fishermen and mer- 
chants to make a living. Timber had to be 
cut in the forests, made into lumber in saw- 
mills, and built into fishing vessels in ship- 
yards. Ships were needed not only to catch 
fish but also to carry them to market. Sails, 
ropes, anchors, and other things for the 
ships had to be made somewhere. 

Most of the codfish were salted, because 
salted cod would keep anywhere for a long 
time. For this purpose, many thousands of 
bushels of salt were needed each year. Salt 
works were started here and there along the 
eastern coast. Sea water was put in shallow 
wooden tanks out of doors. The water evap- 
orated, leaving behind the salt it had con- 
tained. To get salt faster, sea water was 
boiled in big kettles. Then wood had to be 
cut and hauled for fuel. Also, much water 
had to be evaporated or boiled to get a little 
salt. 

After a time, more and more of the salt 
needed to keep fish fit for food and needed 
for other uses was brought from Mediter- 
ranean ports. There it was easy and cheap 
to make salt. The water in the Mediter- 
ranean Séa is much saltier than ocean water 


: along the coast of New England. There also 


are more sunny, warm days than in New 
England, and evaporation is much faster., So 
salt making died out along the New England 
coast. New England salt could not compete 
with Mediterranean salt. In those days, as 
always, certain things could be made more 
easily or cheaply in some places than in other 
places. 

Nantucket whalers. "There is an island 
called Nantucket near the southeastern coast 
of New EnglaàWd. It is shown on the map in 
Figure 11. Most of the soil of Nantucket 
was sandy and poor. It was hard for the island 
people to make a living by farming. Other 
work was needed. 

Sometimes whales that had drifted close 
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Figure 1l. Part of New England 


to land, called drift whales, were sighted by 
men on the beach. Then other men were 
called to help row out and bring the whales 
in to shore. Whalebone, whale oil, and a 
waxy solid, called spermaceti, which sepa- 
rated from the oil, could all be sold easily. 
The oil was burned for lighting. Spermaceti 
was used in making candles and ointments. 

So began the famous Nantucket whaling 
industry. There were not very many drift 
whales and men sailed farther and farther 
from home in search of whales. As years 
passed, whaling voyages were made to the 
South Atlantic and around Cape Horn into 
the southern Pacific. Later the whalers went 


to the northern Pacific, and finally on into 


the Arctic Ocean. Nantucket prospered. For 
many years half or more of all whaling ships 
flying the American flag were owned in Nan- 
tucket. 

In time, whaling became a risky business. 
"There were fewer whales to catch than in 
earlier years. A ship might come home with 
nothing to show for a voyage that had lasted 


Figure 12. One of many early shipyards 


a year or more. Finally petroleum was dis- 
covered and whale oil was not needed as be- 
fore. Whaling ships were put to new uses or 
rotted at their docks. The people of Nan- 
tucket had to find new kinds of work. 

Ocean traders. In every land that touched 
the Atlantic Ocean people wanted to sell what 
they produced and did not need. They also 
wanted to buy what they needed but did not 
produce. Many ships carried freight back 
and forth along the ocean highways that con- 
nected different peoples in different lands. 

No other part of this country had so many 
ships for ocean trading as New England. No 
other part depended on the ocean so much 
or in so many ways. No other could take up 
ocean trade so easily. Many New England 
fishermen became merchant seamen. New 
England shipyards that built fishing vessels 
also built merchant ships. Busy scenes like 
that in Figure 12 became common along part 
of the eastern coast. There were places there 
where good stands of ship timber, water 
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power to run sawmills, and water deep) 
enough to launch large boats were not far] 
apart. Such places became the leading cen: 
ters for building vessels for long ocean voy- 
ages. 

Trading with the West Indies. For a hun= 
dred years or more, the trade of New England? 
with the West Indies was the part of its oceam 
trade that was most profitable. Fish and tim- 
ber were common shipments from New Eng- 
land ports to the islands. Sometimes ships 
carried horses that had been driven to Boston 
along forest trails from the valley of the Con- 2 
necticut River (Fig. 11). Of course, no farm 
product could have been hauled overland so” 
far with profit. The horses walked to the? 
coast. 

Flour and salted meats were shipped at: 
ports south of New England. Manufactured 
wares needed in the islands were carried to - 
them from Europe. Negroes seized in Africa 
were taken to the islands and sold as slaves to © 
plantation owners. | 


New England ships, bringing cargoes of 
many kinds from many lands, got in the West 
Indies such things as sugar, rum, molasses, 
cotton, and indigo for return cargoes. Some 
of them also got mahogany and other tropical 
woods, and silver from mines on the main- 
land. The exports of the islands were taken 
by the New England traders to many mar- 
kets on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Other kinds of ocean trade. Ocean trade 
of other kinds and in other seas helped later 
to keep up New England shipping. Men 
from Boston sailed around South America, 
visited the western coast of North America, 
and there traded with Indians. They gave 
blankets, weapons, and trinkets to the Indians 
for furs. "They took the furs across the Pacific 
Ocean to China. There they traded the furs 
for spices, silks, and chinaware. They re- 
turned home by way of the Indian Ocean and 
the Cape of Good Hope, the southernmost 
point of Africa, Such a trading voyage was 
a trip around the world. No port was too far 
away to visit if it offered a good chance for 
trade. 

Inland villages and farms. In time, of 
course, some people moved away from the 
coast into the back country of New England. 
Many of them built their homes in groups 
to form villages. These villages were all small. 
And for a time the villagers were all farmers. 
Even storekeepers, innkeepers, carpenters, 
and cobblers, when they came, were part- 
time farmers. They raised food crops in 
their village gardens and their outlying fields. 
When a sawmill or gristmill or tannery was 
built on the bank of a stream in a village, the 
owner was also a part-time farmer. There 
was little trade. Only gradually, as roads 

, were improved and the population grew, 
could villagers depend entirely on any kind 
of work besides farming. 

The man in the picture has done the first 
and hardest work in making a farm home in 
the wilderness. He has a warm house, and 
some cleared land on which to grow food for 
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his family. But he has no regular market for 
extra crops that he might grow. It was the 
same with almost all people who lived on 
farms around and between the villages. And 
because these people could sell little, they 
could buy little. What a farmer and his fam- 
ily could not grow or make for home use, they 
might have to go without. 

An carly farmer may have had about 100 
acres. Part of his land was woodland, part 
was pasture land, and the rest was used for 
crops. On all farms corn and rye were the 
chief crops. For many years most bread was 
made with two parts of corn and one part of 
rye. Vegetables enough for a family were 
grown on a small plot. Every farm had some 
hogs and, in time, many of the farms had 
some sheep. Salt pork was a common food. 
The coarse wool sheared from the sheep was 
used by the farm women in spinning and 
weaving cloth. 

A farmer in early days got along with a 
few tools, made mostly of wood. He may 
have had only a plow, cart, ax, hoe, pitch- 
fork, and shovel. He used “oxen instead of 
horses, as the man in the picture is doing, 
and an oxcart in place of a wagon. Oxen 


Figure 13. On an inland farm 


worked better than horses on rough land. 
They were cheaper, too, and it cost less to 
keep them. Carts were made strong enough 
for use on the worst roads. The wheels were 
big. Big wheels moved better than small 
wheels over ruts and bumps in the roads and 
lanes. 

Building homes. Timber cut in clearing 
land for farming was used for most buildings. 
Farmhouses were made snug and tight. They 
had big fireplaces, in which wood cut on the 
farms was burned. Most of them were a story 
and a half high, with long, steep roofs. The 
barns, too, were sturdy buildings. New 
England winters were cold and snowy. Good 
housing was needed for both people and 
stock. 

The farm fields were surrounded by rail 
fences or stone walls. The first settlers found 
most of the land heavily forested. There 
were very many stones and boulders. It is 
said that it took a man a month or more to 
clear an acre of ground and another month 
to gather up the surface stones and boulders 
and build them into wall-like fences. 

Life on all the inland farms in early days 
was a hard life. Lack of good roads and 
markets did much to make it hard. Lack of 
any good money crop also helped to make it 
hard. Of course, the conditions of farm life 
gradually got better as time passed. 

The hub of New England. Boston quickly 
became the largest town in early New Eng- 
land because it had the best location for 
trade. It had a fine harbor — large and deep 
and sheltered by islands from storm waves on 
the open bay to the east. Then, too, Boston 
was farther west than any other seaport on 
the eastern coast of New England. The gen- 
eral curve of the coast line made it the near- 
est seaport for a large area of back country. 
And this back-country area included thou- 
sands of acres of good lowland in what is 
called the Boston Basin. 

Many newcomers to New England landed 
at Boston. Many settled there or in the Bos- 


ton Basin. Near-by farmers hauled in things 
to sell at the free market in the Town House 
of Boston. This odd-looking "town house" 
stands in the center of Figure 14. It was a 


busy place on all market days. 
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A visitor to Boston when it was young 
would have found many interesting things to 
see. He would have seen that the town stood 
on a hilly peninsula. This peninsula had 
once been an island. The island had been 
tied to the mainland by a narrow, low isthmus 
built by waves and currents. The isthmus 
was covered at times by water. People cau- 
tiously rode their horses through the water, 
to and from Boston. Later, men built the 
isthmus higher and filled in the shallow water 
on either side. 

An early visitor would have seen, too, that 
most streets in Boston were crooked. They 
were crooked because of the uneven ground 
and the twisted outline of the peninsula. In 
Town Cove, off the water front, the visitor 
might have seen ten or a dozen ships from 
different lands. On every hand he would 
have found things which showed that Boston 
lived by its trade. 

As roads were built farther inland, the 
country trade of Boston grew. All the main 
roads led to Boston, as the spokes of a wheel 
lead to the hub. For that reason this busy 
market town and seaport was called “The 
Hub of New England.” 

A great change. About 200 years after the 
first settlement was made on the coast a great 
change began in New England. Manufactur- 
ing became important. New mill towns 
sprang up at waterfalls on the larger rivers. 
Shipping became less important than before. 
New England was turning from its seaports 
and ships to its falls and factories. ; 


"Things to Remember about our Country 


1. From 1620 to about 1820, most people in 
New England depended chiefly on work at sea. 


Figure 14. The old Town House in Boston 


Much land there was ^ , and hard 
to farm, and the coast was very long. 

2. For several reasons many men became 
fishermen. There were many safe , and 
for building boats was near at hand. 
Many lived in waters near the coast. 

3. Ways of fishing changed. Men then used 
ships, made trips, and worked 
chiefly from ports on or near Cape... They 
sold fish in and other lands, 

Tell what words belong in the nine blanks. 

4. Boston merchants and several other kinds 
of workers helped the fishing business. They 
also were helped by it. Tell how. 

5. Salt works were needed for a time but 
salt making later died out. Tell why. 

6. A whaling industry grew up at Nantucket 
but in time it, too, died. Give reasons. 

7. Ships that carried fish and timber to other 
lands brought back things that people in New 
England wanted, and trade by sea became very 
important there. Tell about trade with the West 
Indies and. with Pacific lands. 

8. Life on inland farms was harder than life 
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From an old print 


near the coast. Tell how and why this was so. 
9. Because of its trade, Boston quickly be- 

came the largest town in New England. Tell 

how its location helped its trade to grow. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. What part of New England is crossed by 
the east-west line numbered 45? (Fig. 7)? What 
does that show about New England (p. 7)? 

2. What do the colors on that map show 
about a large part of New England? 

8. On a globe (p. 4) find the easternmost 
point in North America. Which picture (pp. 
11-17) shows work near that place? 

4. The village shown on page 11 is named 
on the map on page 13. It was at the tip of a 
long, curving peninsula. What was the name 
of the village?: 

5. Find the West Indies on the large globe 
(p. 4). The largest island in them is partly 
shown in Figure 7. What is its name? 

6. What do these words or phrases mean? 
The Grand Banks. Commercial fishing. Coastal 
lowland. The Hub of New England. 


Along the Eastern Gateway 


A great lowland. A belt of nearly level, 
low land crosses the State of New York, con- 
necting the Atlantic Ocean and the Great 
Lakes. As the map in Figure 15 shows, it 
reaches from New York City northward along 
the Hudson River to Albany and from 
Albany westward along the Mohawk River 
and on to Buffalo on Lake Erie. This low- 
land between New York City and Buffalo is 
shaped somewhat like a capital L turned in 
this way, ~. It is bordered by rolling uplands 
and low mountains. 

This L-shaped lowland was used as a route 
into New York by early fur traders, lumber- 
men, farmers, and others. Later it became a 
route for much travel and trade across New 
York. Ever since, the location of the state 
between the ocean and the Great Lakes has 
been a main reason for its importance. This 
lowland through the state became what has 
been called the eastern gateway of the United 
States. 

New York City, where the lowland meets 
the sea, became in time the chief city of 


Figure 15. The “eastern gateway" 


the entire nation. Busy cities grew up here 
and there all along the lowland. Now, as 
always, most of the people of the state live 
in this lowland. The lowland has played a 
large part in the story of New York. It is 
truly “a great lowland.” 

Fur traders in the lowland. When Henry 
Hudson explored the river that bears his 
name, he found Indians living along its banks. 
From them he got fine furs in exchange for 
knives, beads, and other things. A few years 
later, the first fur-trading post on the Hudson 
River was built. This was before the first 
settlement was made in New England. The 
trading post was on an island in the river, 
not far below the mouth of the Mohawk 
River. The traders chose the island because 
it would not be so hard to defend, if Indians 
tried to attack them, as a place on the main- 
land. 

After a time the traders, feeling safer, 
moved to the mainland. They built a trading 
post on ground which is now in the city of 
Albany. So Albany, today the capital of a 
great state, was at first a fur-trading post. 
It was near the meeting place of the main 
valleys of the great lowland. It was on the 
Hudson River, as far upstream as ocean- 
going boats could go. At Albany, better than 
anywhere else, furs from the forest lands to 
the north and west and the goods from 
Europe that woodsmen and Indians wanted 
could be brought together for exchange. For 
this reason Albany was the main inland cen- 
ter of the fur trade in New York. 

‘Trappers and traders used the waterways 
as much as possible, of course, for travel and 
transportation, Even many small streams 
could be navigated, at least part of the time 
and part of the way, with light canoes made 
with bark, 
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Figure 16. Fur traders and Indians 


Sometimes cross-country journeys had to 
be made on foot, over rough land through 
dense forests. At times neither the sun nor 
a star could be used as a guide. At times, 
too, no helpful landmarks could be seen. 
Then little signs had great value. For in- 
stance, the limbs were larger on the south 
sides of most tree trunks than on the north 
sides. Moss was likely to be drier and cleaner 
on the north sides than on the south sides. 
Such were the "signs" in the roadless forests 
of old. Today, plain printed signs guide 
motorists along smooth highways through 
forests on some of the same lands. 

Furs and fashions. Each year thousands of 
furs were shipped to Europe from the Hud- 
son River. In even greater numbers, furs 
were shipped from some of the other North 
American rivers that flow to the Atlantic. 
The demand in Europe for beaver, mink, 
and other furs was great. Members of royal 
courts set styles, followed by all who could, 
that called for the use of much fur. Hats, for 
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instance, were made of beaver fur. It was soft, 
generally brown in color, and highly prized. 
So fashions in Europe called for many furs 
from America. 

The Indians of New York, like those of 
other regions where there were many fur- 
bearing animals, were eager to exchange furs 
for European goods. 'They wanted guns, 
hatchets, knives, pots, beads, cloth, and other 
things. The guns were much better weapons 
than their own bows and arrows or their 
spears. The hatchets were much sharper than 
any they could make from stones. The metal 
pots would not break. 'Their cooking vessels of 
earthenware broke easily. 

Figure 16 shows white men and Indians 
who have met not far from Albany. The 
traders have brought European goods that In- 
dians always wanted and have spread some of 
them out temptingly on the river bank. The 
Indians have brought furs that they got dur- 
ing a winter of hunting and trapping. Each 
side is trying, of course, to get a good bargain. 


Figure 17. Cutting timber 


In time the fur trade in New York got 
smaller as the fur-bearing animals were killed 
off. Finally it almost stopped. At first, the 
trade had helped settlement. Later, the 
spread of settlements helped to destroy the 
trade. ‘Trappers and fur traders gave way to 
lumbermen and farmers. 

Logging and lumbering. Scenes like that 
in Figure 17 were common in early days near 
the lower Hudson River. The settlers needed 
wood for fuel. They needed lumber for 
houses and barns and other buildings. Some 
lumber could be shipped away on ocean 
boats that came up the Hudson. The forests, 
then, furnished timber both for use close by 
and for sale. Winter was the best season to 
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cut timber and move logs over the ground 
to the nearest stream. 

From the lower Hudson the lumber indus- 
try spread northward and westward. At the 
peak of the industry, there were nearly 
yooo sawmills scattered over the state, 
There must have been at least as many log- 
ging camps. 

Lumbermen depended, even more than 
trappers and fur traders, on the streams. In 
early days logs were moved to mills and lum- 
ber to markets mostly by water. Then, too, 
most of the earlier mills were run by water 
power. As the lumber industry spread, it 
followed the streams. Albany, near the junc- 
tion of the main rivers of the great lowland 
L, was the largest lumber market of the state. 
For some years it was first in the entire coun- 
try. 

The forests that once covered the entire 
state were a source of much wealth. The 
cutting of the forests, except on the highest 
and roughest land where it did not pay to 
cut them, finally put an end to the great 
lumber industry. Lumbermen were forced 
to settle on farms, find new work in towns, 
or move to forested regions farther west 
where lumbermen were needed. 

Many settlements that had been started by 
logging camps and sawmills were deserted as 
lumbermen moved on to new forests. Many 
other old lumber towns still are important, 
even. though the timber on which they first 
depended was ali cut long ago. These towns 
lived on because the people in them found 
new ways of making a living. 

In a general way, the story of the growth 
and decline of logging and lumbering in 
New York was like the story of the same in- 
dustry in other parts of the country. In most 
areas the use of forests in times past meant 
forest destruction. ; 

Farms and farmers. Most of the people 
of New York in early days were farmers. 
They cleared land or else took up land al- 
ready cut over by lumbermen. Like the lum- 


bermen, they spread from the lower Hudson 
into all parts of the state except the most 
rugged uplands. Of course, farming did not 
spread out nearly as rapidly as fur trading 
and lumbering had done. Albany was more 
than 250 years old when the farm population 
was largest and the number of acres being 
farmed was greatest. 

Early farm life in New York was much 
like that in inland New England. Each farm 
family supplied its own needs as largely as 
possible. Crops were used almost entirely on 
the farms. No money crops were raised. 
People wore homespun clothes and home- 
made shoes or boots. Wooden pegs were 
commonly used in place of nails for building 
purposes. Pioneer farm life was simple and 
hard. 

As in New England, many small farm vil- 
lages were founded. Some grew up where 
sawmills had been built by lumbermen. 
Many villages had gristmills. Many also had 
tanneries. A farmer gave part of his grain 
and part of his hides to the village miller and 
tanner as pay for the work which they did 
for him. Such small neighborhood industries 
were really a part of early farm life, 

An end to pioneer life. Great changes 
took place after canals and, later, railroads 
were built in the lowland L and some of 
the bordering areas. Better transportation 
gradually brought an end to pioneer life. 
Farmers changed to money crops. Many 
moved from poor land to better land. Much 
poor land was abandoned. More and more, 
farmers turned to products for which their 
land was suited and which found ready sale 
in the cities. Dairy farming and fruit farm- 
ing became important. Farm people bought 
the manufactured goods which the growing 
cities of the lowland supplied. 

Most of the small mills and factories in the 
farm villages closed. Figure 18 shows an old 
eristmill that seems about to tumble down. 
It once had a lively trade. Such mills could 
not compete with the mills in the cities. 
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From “Picturesque America" 


Figure 18. An old gristmill 


In time, most of them were torn down. 
Little or nothing remained where they had 
stood to recall the part they had played in 
pioneer life. 

Farm population and farm acreage de- 
creased. People drifted to the cities. So it 
came about that modern transportation 
helped to change many things in many ways. 

'The Erie Canal. In the year 1825 a great 
event took place in New York. It was the 
opening of the Erie Canal. The canal con- 
nected Albany and Buffalo and gave New 
York an all-water route between the ocean 
and the Great Lakes. 

The canal quickly became a busy water- 
way. Some 50 freight boats and several 
packets, as the passenger boats were called, 
left Albany each day during the very first 
season after the canal was finished. An equal 
number left Buffalo, eastbound. 

Figure 19 shows a packet on the canal. It 
was about 80 feet long and looked “not unlike 
a Noah’s ark." On the deck was a long, low 
house, with a flat roof. Along each side of 
the house was a row of windows which had 
green blinds and red curtains. A long room 
served as cabin and dining room by day and 
as bedroom by night. At the rear of the 
packet was the kitchen. 

Each evening at nine o'clock the steward 
and his helpers put up 36 berths in the big 
room, 18 on a side, in three rows one above 


another. Each berth was a strip of canvas, 
nailed over a stout wooden frame. The frame 
rested on two iron rods. The rods were fitted 
at one end into holes in the side wall and 
held up at the other end by ropes which 
were tied to rings in the ceiling. If there 
were more passengers than berths, as often 
happened, some of the men slept on the din- 
ing table or on the floor. 

When the weather was fine, passengers 
often gathered on the roof to visit, read, or 
look at the towns and countryside along the 
canal. When the man at the helm shouted 
“Bridge! bridge!” they hurried down the 
steps into the cabin and stayed there until 
the packet had passed under the bridge. 

A canal packet was pulled along by three 
horses, walking or trotting one behind an- 
other on the "towpath" at the side of the 
canal. The horses were changed every eight 
miles, About four days were required for the 
boat trip of 363 miles between Albany and 


Figure 19. A trip on the Erie Canal 


"Buffalo. Freight boats usually took longer. 

Changes made by the canal. The canal 
greatly reduced the cost of traveling and of 
shipping freight. That is why it was so im- 
portant. New villages sprang up along its 
banks, from end to end. New businesses were 
started. New mills and factories were built. 
Cash-crop farming replaced pioneer farming 
in the lands bordering the canal and its 
branches. The canal helped the settlement 
of the Great Lakes region, especially after 
steamboats appeared on the Lakes. Buffalo, 
where canal boats and lake steamers met, be- 
came a great transfer point for passengers 
and freight. And. all this had a magical effect 
on the growth of.New York City in popula- 
tion and trade. It became the port of the 
nation. 

The best means of transportation at one , 
time may be a poor way at a later time. Rail- 
roads were built across New York and year 
by year they were improved. Small, slow- 
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big, fast-moving trains. The glory of the old 
canal departed. It had played its part, a great 
part, in the development of the state. But 
the canal was not abandoned as a state high- 
way. The people voted to enlarge and im- 
prove it. In this manner the famous old canal 
was given a new lease on life. 

On Manhattan Island. Manhattan Island, 
at the mouth of the Hudson River, contains 
only about 15,000 acres. There are ranches 
in the western part of the country which are 
far larger. But the size of a land area may 
have little to do with its importance. Man- 
hattan Island is the home of about two mil- 
lion people. It has the busiest railroad station 
in the country, the tallest building, the largest 
store, the largest theater, the largest bank. It 
has, indeed, the biggest of many things. It is 
the heart of New York City, which has the 
biggest population of any city in the United 
States. 


A visitor to Manhattan Island today, pass- 
ing its skyscrapers on crowded streets, would 
find it hard to picture in his mind the 
early village from which the mighty city has 
grown. This village is shown in Figure 20. 
It stood at the southern end of the island. 
Most of the island had a rolling surface and 
was partly covered by trees, with here and 
there a pond or swamp. There were only a 
few streets in the village. They were deep in 
mud in wet weather. Along them lanterns 
were hung out on dark nights. Most of the 
houses were built of wood cut on the island. 

Near the southwestern corner of the island 
was a fort with earthen walls. In the picture 
a flag flies above the fort. Behind the walls 
some small brass cannon were mounted. The 
fort was intended to protect the mouth of 
the Hudson and the village itself against hos- 
tile ships. For protection against Indians, a 
wall was built entirely across the island. It 
shows plainly in the picture. Wall Street, 


Based on several early sketches 


Figure 20. New York City when young 


famous everywhere, today follows the line of 
the old wall. Northward from the fort to the 
wall and onward past a group of farms ran 
The Long Highway. It, too, shows plainly 
in the picture. It is now Broadway, also 
famous everywhere. 

The fur trade was the main support of this 
early village on Manhattan. Near the village 
were some orchards and some farms, on which 
vegetables, grain, and tobacco were grown. 

The village of 300 years ago showed no 
signs of future greatness. But time has shown 
that the island on which it stood had un- 
dreamed of advantages for city growth. 
Above all, it was at the ocean end of the great 
lowland that was to become "the eastern gate- 
way of the United States.” 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. During the 200 years when people in New 


England were “facing the ocean,” other people. 


pushed their way into and across New York. 
Describe the lowland that helped them do this. 


Courtesy Museum of the City of New York 


2. A great fur trade grew up and later almost 
stopped. What things helped it to grow? Why 
did it almost stop? 

3. The story of lumbermen in New York 
was like the story of the trappers and fur traders 
in several ways. Tell three of those ways. Why 
did logging later almost stop? 

4. Farmers followed the lumbermen. How ` 


' was early farming like that in New England? 
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5. Soon after the first 200 years ended, the 
Erie Canal was opened (1825), and brought 
about great changes. How and why has farming 
changed since then? Tell about other changes. 

6. At the ocean end of the great gateway low- 
land, New York became a giant city. How did 
this location help the city to grow? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Use the maps in Figures 7 and 15 to show 
why Albany was a fur and lumber center. 

2. Find (Fig. 7) parts of New York more 
than 2000 feet high. What is told on pages 20-21 
about these "most rugged uplands”? 

9. The next story is about settlers near Chesa- 
peake Bay. Find this big bay in Figure 7. 


The Tobacco Country 


Facing the rivers. Early settlers in the low- 
land west of lower Chesapeake Bay, shown on 
the map on this page, lived along the banks 
of the rivers. After the land along the lower 
parts of the larger rivers was settled, new- 
comers took up land on the smaller streams 
that flowed into them. The lands between 
the streams and farthest away from them 
were the last parts of the lowland to be settled, 

The main rivers and their larger branches 
served as ready-made highways. Ships could 
sail up the lower James River, for instance, 
to any plantation on either bank. Laws were 
passed for the care and protection of the river 
highways. Logs and trees that fell into the 
water were to be taken out at once. No ship 
crew could dump into a river channel any- 
thing that might interfere with navigation. 

For a hundred years or more most travel 
in the lowland was by boat. People wanted 
land facing the rivers just because they were 
highways. 

The oldest settlement. The first perma- 
nent English settlement in America was 
founded on the James River in 1607. It was 
named Jamestown, and was at the place 
shown on the map. Jamestown was always a 
small village and was nearly destroyed several 
times by fire or foe. It fell into rapid decay 
when not quite 100 years old. In time the 
place was deserted and was taken over by 
scrub trees, bushes, or marsh grass. 

Some years ago the ground was cleared and 
the top earth carefully shifted from one plot 
to another. In this way government explorers 
discovered the foundations of old buildings 
and the lines of old streets. They found, too, 
such things as glassware, kitchen utensils, and 
farm tools. These objects will be kept in a 
museum. Accurate maps will show the layout 
of the famous old village of long ago. 
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Jamestown was built on a peninsula. Much 
later, the river cut through the narrow neck 
of the peninsula and so made an island. 
Ever since, the place has been called James- 
town Island. The water which almost sur- 
rounded the old village on the peninsula gave 
the settlers some feeling of safety. 

In almost all ways the peninsula was a poor 
place for a settlement. The land was low, 
Much of it was marshy or swampy, and it 
was heavily wooded. The water was bad to 
drink. The marshes and swamps were breed- 
ing places for mosquitoes. Jamestown was 
unhealthful. There was always much sickness 
among the people. The soil on the peninsula 
and near it was rather poor, and the settlers 
had no sure means of support. They did not 
know at first what crops might be suited to 
the climate and soil. For various reasons, 
then, the outlook for Jamestown through 
several years was very gloomy. 

A new crop, tobacco, brought new hope. 
It also brought bright prospects to later set- 
tlements in better places along the river. The 


_ trying days of uncertainty about earning a 


living in that strange, wild country were over. 


Figure 21. The old Tobacco Country 
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Tobacco, the export crop. Tobacco paid 
beuer than any other crop that could have 
been grown in the Chesapeake lowland. It 
was in great demand in Europe. It brought 
good prices in most years. At the docks of the 
plantations the tobacco was loaded on ships 
that sailed directly to European ports. Each 
planter exchanged tobacco at his own river 
front for goods he had ordered the year 
before. ‘Tobacco was used in place of money 
in the settlements. Taxes and debts of all 
sorts were paid with it. For many reasons, 
then, tobacco became the main crop. 

Within a few years after tobacco plants 
were first set out at Jamestown, almost all 
newly-cleared land up and down the James, 
and later that along other rivers, was being 
used to grow tobacco. So it was for many 
years. The exports grew as settlements 
spread and more and more land was used for 
tobacco. In some years more than one hun- 
dred ships, carrying millions of pounds of 
tobacco, sailed away from Chesapeake Bay. 

Riverside plantations. When the growing 
of tobacco was at its peak, the plantations 
along the rivers were big and prosperous. 
Several things about these plantations are 
shown in the picture on the opposite page. 

Many planters had houses that were built 
of imported hard brick. The rooms were 
large and richly furnished. The houses stood 
on rising ground well back from the water. 
Between the houses and the shore there were 
gardens with flowers and bushes. Back of 
each mansion were the simple cabins of the 
slaves. 

Behind the buildings and fields of every 
plantation was the dark forest that once had 
covered all the land. Here and there at the 
edge of the timber was stump-dotted ground 
that had been cleared recently. The forest was 
the enemy of the planter. It had to be cut 
away, acre by acre, before the land could be 
used. y 

Cleared land was used first for three or 
four crops of tobacco, the second of which 


was likely to be best. After the same land was 
no longer put in tobacco, two or three crops 
of corn, wheat, or vegetables were grown on 
this land for use on the plantation. After 
that, the land was left to any weeds or brush 
that might grow there. On every plantation, 
land being made ready for use, land in use, 
and land no longer used could be seen. 
The all-important crop. A planter or his 
plantation manager gave most attention, of 
course, to the all-important tobacco crop. 
The plants were raised from seed sown in 
nursery beds. In May the young plants were 
set out in rows in the fields. They were put in 
little hillocks, three or four feet apart. The 
crop required much care. Dying plants had 
to be replaced. Worms had to be picked 
from the leaves. Weeds had to be killed 
again and again by hoeing. By late July or 


, August the plants were ready to be cut. 
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When harvested, the leaves were hung in 
“tobacco houses" to cure. This curing process 
commonly took a month to six weeks. To 
help the curing, the tobacco houses were 
made as open and airy as the need for protec- 
tion against rain permitted. When cured, the 
tobacco was ready to be packed in large bar- 
rels, called hogsheads, and shipped. It might 
be shipped away at any time during the au- 
tumn or winter, whenever the tobacco ship 
came with which the planter had dealings. 

“Cut down, wear out, walk off." The early 
tobacco planters of the Chesapeake lowland 
used land in a way that has been called a 
system of "cut down, wear out, and walk off." 
By this it is meant that they cut down forest 
trees, wore.out the soil in a few years, and 
then walked off to new land to repeat the 
process. But the methods they used paid well. 
They wanted big crops of good tobacco. They 
wanted to make as much profit as they could 
as soon as they could. Land was cheap. It 
did not seem worth while to most early 
planters to use it carefully, so that it might 
grow crops for many years. 

The time came at last when little new land 
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Figure 23. On a rice plantation 


suited for tobacco was to be found in the 
Chesapeake lowland. It was harder and 
harder to compete with fresh and fertile to- 
bacco lands farther west. Many people moved 
away. Most of those who stayed turned to 
grain farming. Corn and wheat became lead- 
ing crops. Abandoned fields were fertilized 
and used again. Plantations were broken up 
into farms. New ways of living and working 
and using the land replaced old ways. The 
story of “the tobacco country" was ended. 


"Things to Remember about our Country 


1. While early settlements were being made 
along the coast in New England and in the 
eastern part of the L-shaped lowland in New 
York, people also were settling along the rivers 
west of lower Chesapeake Bay. These rivers 
flow across the west of this bay. The 
larger streams were good Land along 
the parts of them was settled first. 

What words belong in the three blanks? 
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Based on several early sketches 


2. The oldest settlement had a hard time for 
a few years, but it lived on for almost roo years. ` 
Why did it have a hard time at first? What then 
happened which helped it? 

3. Raising tobacco was the chief work of 
early settlers in this Chesapeake lowland. What 
things helped to make tobacco farming pay 
there? Tell about the work from planting to 
packing. 

4. Planters used land in ways that harmed it 
and tobacco farming was becoming less impor- 
tant there when r50 years had passed. Explain 
“cut down, wear out, and walk off," using the 
picture on page 26. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. In what state is most of the lowland west 
of lower Chesapeake Bay (Fig. 7)? 

2. In early days, no large city grew in this 
lowland. The rivers and the way trade was car- 
ried on help to explain this. Tell how. 

3. Before beginning the next story, find the 
city of Charleston, South Carolina, on the map 
in Figure 7. 


Glimpses of the Oldest South 


The rice plantations. A ship in distress put 
into the harbbr of Charleston, South Caro- 
The ship's cook had some unhusked 
rice which he had brought from an island in 
the Indian Ocean. He gave part of the rice to 
the governor of the colony. The governor 
planted it. In this way, according to an old 
story, rice first came to the South. That was 
more than 250 years ago. 

From Charleston, rice plantations spread 
up and down the coast of South Carolina and 
then along the coast of Georgia, The picture 
on page 28 shows the rice fields on one of the 
big plantations near the coast, It shows sev- 
eral of the things that the following para- 
graphs tell about. 

Rice and slaves. White men could not 
work in the low, hot, unhealthful coastal 
lands. Negro slaves were brought from Africa 
and the West Indies to do the work. The rice 
industry and slavery grew and spread together 
in the region. Each helped the other. 

Rice and water. Rice is a water-loving 
plant. It could be grown well only on lands 
so low that they could be flooded. All such 
lands were swamp lands along the streams 
near their mouths, where the level of the 
water in the channels changed with the rise 
and fall of the tides. 

From swamps to rice fields. In making 
a rice plantation from swamp land, many 
things had to be done. Dikes were built to 
keep back water when it would not be wanted. 
The swampy land behind the dikes was 
drained. The trees, except perhaps the 
larger ones, were cut down and burned. Next 
the cleared land was divided into fields. 

Large ditches were dug between the fields. 
'The earth that was taken from the ditches 
was used to build low ridges, called embank- 
ments, beside them. These embankments 
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made it possible later to flood each field sepa- 
rately, Small drainage ditches were made 
inside of the fields, 

On a big plantation, a canal was dug to 
carry water to the fields farthest from the 
stream that gave the plantation its supply of 
water. Floodgates were built and put in place 
along the irrigation ditches. When opened, 
a gate let water enter a field. When closed, 
as in the picture, it kept water out. To turn 
raw swamp land into a rice plantation re- 
quired much hard work. 

Raising a crop. Early each spring the 
slaves began their work in the rice fields. The 
ditches were cleaned out. ‘The embankments 
were strengthened where necessary, The | 
floodgates were repaired if they were out of 
order. The fields were hoed. 

Planting time came in April and early May. 
The seeds were dropped in rows in shallow 
furrows. Water was then let into the fields 
and kept there until the rice sprouted. 

This first water was called the “sprout 
water.” After it was drawn off, the fields were 
left uncovered until young plants appeared 
above ground, 

Then the floodgates were opened again to 
let in more water. This water not only 
nourished the rice plants but also killed grass 
and weeds that had come up with them. It 
was drawn off when the plants were several 
inches high. 

As soon as the ground was dry enough, it 
was hoed twice between the rows. Afterward 
it was flooded for several weeks, drained, and 
hoed again. Finally, the “harvest water” was 
let in, to stand on the fields until the rice 
ripened. Then the water was drawn off for 
the last time. : 

Gathering the crop. Just as soon as the 
ground dried out enough the harvest began. 


‘This was about six months after planting. 
The slaves, both men and women, cut the 
plants with sickles, a foot or so above the 
ground. The stalks were laid across the tall 
stubble, so they would dry quickly. Two or 
three days later they were carried to a barn 
or to a yard where they were stacked. 

Harvest work was rush work. Before the 
crop was out of the fields, the sky might be 
darkened by countless bobolinks. They were 
called rice birds because of their fondness for 
the grain. The birds were winging their way 
southward ahead of winter in the northern 
lands where they had passed the summer. 
They would cling to the rice stalks and with 
their beaks press the rice from the husks. 
Sometimes slaves were posted in the fields 
before harvest to frighten the birds away by 
firing guns. 

Threshing the rice. ‘Threshing began right 
after harvest. First the stalks, piled on the 
ground, were pounded by hand with sticks, 
called flails. This was done to jar the rice 
loose. Then the rice, mixed with chaff, was 
carried up a ladder to a platform about twenty 
feet high. From the platform it was slowly 
poured down. The wind carried the light 
chaff away and the rice formed a pile on the 
ground. 

The grains of rice were still in their tight 
husks. Much rice was sold in the husk. Some 
was pounded by hand in wooden bowls. 
Some was put through a hulling machine 
which pounded the grain lightly so as to 
crack the husks without breaking the rice. 

From rice fields back to swamps. For a 
long time the rice plantations prospered. But 
there were risks. Now and then a flood or a 
drought damaged or destroyed a crop. Good 
Overseers, as men who directed the plantation 
work were called, were hard to get and hard 
to keep. Yields on many plantations got 
smaller as the soil became less and less rich. 

Finally the slaves were freed. After that it 
. was hard or impossible to get laborers. With- 
out plenty of cheap labor a plantation could 
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not be worked. Many planters were ruined, 
Many deserted rice fields returned slowly to 
the kind of land from which they had been 
made. Once more they were swamp lands, 
The easy life of the rice planters of early 
days was only a memory. Z 

A famous old city. Here and there along 
the southeastern coast, towns were laid out 
in early days. Seaports were needed where 
ships could load and unload, for the rivers 
were not good natural highways like the 
rivers of the Chesapeake lowland. Each town 
on the coast hoped to become a lively tr ading 
center. But only a few of them ever became 
important. The largest today is Savannah, 
Figure 7. 

As a young village, Savannah looked about 
as shown in the picture. It was on top of a 
bluff which overlooked the Savannah River 
some 16 miles from the ocean. That was a 
good place for a town. The land back of the 
bluff was nearly level and well drained. 
Springs supplied plenty of good water for 
drinking and cooking. Cattle could graze 
safely on an island in front of the town. And 
the river, it was expected, would draw more 
and more trade to Savannah. 

The river was not, though, an easy high- 
way. It took two weeks to push a small boat 
upstream, with poles, from Savannah to the 
falls in the river at the edge of the hill 
country. 

For some years Savannah was a small vil- 
lage that depended on its fringe of gardens 
and farms. There was very little trade. But 
trade grew as settlement spread in the back 
country. Year by year more ships came to 
the river front below the town. They un- 
loaded furniture, ironware, clothing, and 
other goods. They loaded furs and deerskins, 
lumber, rice, indigo, and cotton. 

Trade was dull during the hot summer, 
but brisk in the cool winter. The main streets 
might then be full of loaded wagons from 
plantations and farms. The short water front 
might be crowded with small boats from the 
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Figure 24. Early Savannah 


many streams and shallow coastal lakes. A 
dozen ships or more, flying the flags of several 
countries, might be anchored in the river at 
one time. Through the years Savannah grew 
with its trade. 

The houses of the early village were made 
with hand-sawed boards. They stood on large 
lots, facing straight wide streets. The street 
pattern was like a checkerboard, one side of 
which ran along the river bluff. This town 
plan was kept in later years with little change. 

The board houses of the early village gave 
place long ago to brick houses. Many of these 
houses are still used. Since they were built, 
styles in homes have changed time and again. 
But even today these attractive old dwellings 
are famous far and near. Of course, not all 
parts of Savannah are attractive. Many peo- 
ple now live on narrow streets in plain and 
crowded homes. 

There is much in Savannah that is new, 
but also much that is old. There are new 
industries, but the city depends today, as al- 
ways, chiefly on trade. There are new ways 
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From an old print 


of living, as elsewhere, but the city keeps 
many of its old ways of life. Savannah is in- 
deed “a famous old city." 

Pioneers in the hill country. Between the 
southern Appalachian Mountains and the 
low plain that borders the ocean, there is a 
broad belt of rolling hills and winding val- 
leys. This hill country is called the Piedmont 
Plateau, a name which means the plateau at 
the foot of the mountains. The forest that 
covered the plateau when settlers came had 
trees of many kinds. There was game of many 
kinds, too, and the streams were rich in fish 
and waterfowl. 

Some who settled in the hill country had 
landed at Charleston. Many more had landed 
at Philadelphia, hundreds of miles to the 
north. Wherever they landed, they wanted a 
free life on free land. They were willing to 
go deep into the wilderness, far beyond older 
settlements. 

These bold pioneers built their log cabins 
in the forest, and lived at first largely on fish 
and game. As soon as possible they cleared 


land for crops, and built rail fences around 
their fields. They raised small crops of barley, 
wheat, rye, hemp, flax, corn, and vegetables. 
They also raised cattle, horses, sheep, and 
hogs. Their clothing and tools were home- 
made. 

In time, there were settlements of such 
farmers, with here and there a village, scat- 
tered throughout the southern Piedmont 
Plateau, from Virginia to Georgia. These 
people learned all the ways of backwoods life. 
Their descendants were pioneers in later 
years on other frontiers, farther and farther 
west. 

Poor roads and the long distance to out- 
side markets helped to make progress slow in 
the Piedmont Plateau. Grain could not be 
hauled to a seaport or even to some navigable 
east-flowing river. So there was little trade 
with the outside world. But each spring, 
after planting time, men went from some of 
the settlements to the coast with furs and 
cattle to sell. The furs were valuable. The 
cattle walked. The men took back such things 
as ammunition, salt, and medicines. Places 
for some of the Piedmont settlements were 
chosen with this trip to the coast in mind. 
These settlements were built where the trip 
back and forth each year would not be too 
hard. 

Finally, planters came with their slaves 
into parts of the Piedmont to get land and 
grow cotton. Men who were engaged in 
commerce then became interested in the 
plateau. Transportation was improved. But 
many of the earlier settlers were unable and 
unwilling to own slaves and grow cotton. 
They were also unwilling to compete with 
slave labor. They sold out to the planters 


and moved beyond the mountains. A new 
chapter opened in the life of the hill country, 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. More than 250 years ago; settlers in South 
Carolina began to grow rice. That was not many 
years after the first settlement there (1670). 
Along what did the rice plantations spread? 

2. The rice lands were made from swamps. 
Tell why. Where were all these swamp lands? 
Tell the things that had to be done to turn 
swamp lands into rice lands. 

3. Many slaves were brought to work on the 
rice plantations. Tell why. Tell about their 
work from planting through threshing. 

4. Fora long time, rice growing was success- 
ful. But before 200 years passed, many rice lands 
were deserted. What did they become? What 
things ruined the rice industry? 

5. Savannah became in time the largest sea- 
port. What things helped it to grow? 

6. Early life in the Piedmont was very dif- 
ferent from early life near the coast. Yell how 
it was different and give reasons. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. What do these words mean? Embank- 
ments. Floodgates. Piedmont. 

2. Find Philadelphia on the map (Fig. 7). 
Which is wider, the lowland along the coast 
northeast of it, or the lowland along the coast 
south of it? 

3- Where is the wider part of the Piedmont? 

4. The map (Fig. 7) shows that Savannah is 
about 32° north of the equator. About how far 
north of the equator is Boston? About how far 
north of Savannah is Boston (p. 7)? 

5. How does that help to explain different 
ways of living in those two places? 

6. Where did nearly all the settlers in our 
country live even in 1789 (p. 10)? 
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the Appalachian Barrier 
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A Mountain Barrier 


Blocking the way. The Appalachian 
Mountains, Figure 7, were once a great bar- 
rier in the way of people. Many people were 
afraid of them. It is hard to understand this 
today. We can now fly over the mountains 
swiftly in an airplane. We can cross them 
easily in many places by train or automobile. 
Many people live in them. Every year many 
other people visit them. They contain public 
parks, such as the famous Smoky Mountain 
National Park, and many hotels for tourists. 
They are beautiful mountains, as the picture 
suggests. And they are often called “friendly 
mountains.” / 


No one would have called the Appalachians 
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friendly mountains when Americans first 
wanted to cross them. Daniel Boone, a bold 
frontiersman, said of the slopes of one of the 
ridges, “It is impossible to behold them with- 
out terror.” For years, there were only a 
few routes across the mountains that could 
be used even by explorers on foot or by fur 
traders with pack animals. Many more years - 
passed before any of the mountain trails be- 
came roads fit for wagons. 

There really were very good reasons why 
the Appalachians were a great barrier in 
early days. They were made up of ridge after 
ridge, one beyond another. Several can be 
seen in the picture. The slopes of the ridges 


were steep. Their tops were not very high, 
but they were broken by few deep gaps. The 
gaps which people could use in crossing dif- 
ferent ridges were not, in most cases, opposite 
one another. So any possible way through 
the gaps and between the ridges made a wind- 
ing, crooked route. And every route was 
rough and steep in many places. 

There were even more reasons. All the 
ridges and mountain valleys were covered by 
a heavy forest. In most of the forest, there 
was a dense undergrowth. This mountain 
wilderness stretched all the way from the 
great lowland in New York to the northern 
part of Georgia. The barrier was wide, too. 
The rough plateau just west of the mountains 
was really a part of the barrier. 

Many things in the mountains remain un- 
changed. For instance, the number of ridges 
and of gaps cut by rivers is the same. But 
men have reduced or overcome the difficul- 
ties of travel and transportation along many 
routes through the mountains. People no 
longer think of them as a barrier between 
the seacoast and the Mississippi Valley. And 
so it is hard to realize how men once thought 
about them. It is hard to realize how they 
helped to delay the spread of settlements 
toward the west. 

Breaking through. Fur traders were the 
first white men to go back and forth across 
the Appalachian. Mountains. They took 
goods on pack horses to Indian villages be- 
yond the mountains and brought back furs 
and deerskins. 

Explorers and traders told glowing stories 
of the western country they visited. More 
and more people talked of it as a land of 
opportunity. Many made plans to cross the 
difficult. mountains to settle along the pleas- 
ant river valleys in this land of promise. They 
began to go about the time the colonists along 
the coast declared their independence, 

There were only a few routes through the 
. Mountains that these early homeseekers could 

follow. Really only three were used by large 


numbers of them. The picture on the oppo- 
site page shows Cumberland Gap, in the 
southeastern corner of Kentucky. Some 
pioneers are making their way toward the 
gap. They are bound for the new country 
beyond the mountains. In early days Cum- 
berland Gap was the most important gap in 
all the Appalachians. Through it ran the 
most used route to the West. 

Years passed before wagons could be driven 
all the way across the mountains on any of 
the routes. Meanwhile, what a family could 
not carry or take on a few pack animals it left 
behind. A traveler wrote the following de- 
scription of one family he saw on its way 
westward. 

“I noticed particularly one family of about 
twelve in number. The man carried an ax 
and gun on his shoulders,—the wife, the rim 
of a spinning-wheel in one hand, and a loaf 
of bread in another. Several little boys and 
girls, each with a bundle, according to their 
size. Two poor horses, each heavily loaded 
with some poor necessaries. On the top of 
the baggage of one was an infant, rocked to 
sleep in a kind'of wicker cage, lashed securely 
to the horse. A cow formed one of the com- 
pany .... A bed-cord was wound around 
her horns, and a bag of meat on her back.” 

The “necessaries” of which the traveler 
wrote probably included a frying pan or iron 
pot, some salt, flour, clothing, blankets, and 
tools, a few simple medicines, a little seed, 
and, of course, ammunition. For food, the 
family must have depended chiefly on hunt- 
ing and fishing along the way. At best, the 
earlier settlers met with many hardships dur- 
ing the long trip across the mountains. 

Pouring through. Little by little, the main 
mountain routes were made better here and 
there. Low places were filled. Rough, steep 
places were graded. Wagons could be driven 
all the way to Pittsburgh in the north or to 
central Kentucky in the south. Summer and 
autumn were the seasons when the moun- 
tain roads were in best condition. Then 
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Figure 27. A home in a mountain cove 


hundreds and, in later years, thousands of 
wagons rumbled westward. 

Wagon companies hauled both people and 
freight over the mountains. They charged 
passengers according to their weight. Inns 
were built along the mountain roads. Moun- 
tain travel was still not easy, but the worst 
days were over. The early westward trickle 
of settlers had become a flood. 

In a mountain cove. Figure 27 shows a 
lonely cabin that stands today near the head 
of a small valley, or cove, in the southern 
Appalachians. There are thousands of homes 
like this one scattered through the moun- 
tains in out-of-the-way places. The people 
who live in them are descendants of pioneers 
who made their way gradually into the depths 
of the mountain wilderness. All down the 
years the ways of life in the coves have 
changed but little. 

The cabin in the picture has two rooms. 
One room is used as kitchen and dining room, 
the other as bedroom and living room. The 
walls are unplastered and stained by wood 
smoke from the fireplace. Two beds, a table, 
and several chairs make up the furniture. 

In the garden patches near the cabin, 
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potatoes, tobacco, cabbages, and beans are 
growing. The cleared land on the hillside 
behind the cabin is used for corn, the main 
crop. On the slope at the left a new clearing 
is being made. When the new land is ready 
for corn, the present corn field may be 
"rested" for several years. 

This mountain family has a cow, some 
pigs, and a flock of chickens. A pig can get 
much of its own food in the woods. It grows 
co usable size in a short time. When a pig 
is killed, the family can use up the meat be- 
fore it spoils. A beef is so large that some 
of it would spoil before it could be eaten by 
the family. It is easy to understand why pork 
and corn bread are common foods in such 
mountain homes. 

For many miles around this home, no roads 
cross the steep slopes between the narrow 
valleys. The mountain barrier has not been 
wholly conquered. 


"Things to Remember about our Country 


1. In early days, the Appalachian Mountains 
were a great barrier in the way of people who 
wanted to move to “the West." Tell five things 
that made them hard to cross. What was true, 
then, of "the West" in 1789 (p. 10)? 

2. More than ro years before r789, settlers 
had begun making their way with pack animals 
across the barrier, and after 1789, more and 
more people crossed it. Tell of the hardships of 
this pack-animal travel. 

8. In later years, thousands of wagons rum- 
bled westward over the few good mountain 
routes. Why could wagons then be used? 

4. Yet even today, some parts of this barrier 
are hard to reach. What kinds of homes arè 
found in such parts of it? ‘Tell why. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


Find in Figure 7 the part of “the West” 
(p- 10) shown in Figure 28. Most of the streams 
shown west of the great-barrier highland in 
Figure 28 flow into what river? 
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Figure 28. The great rivers beyond the Appalachian Barrier 


Pioneer Life in the Ohio Valley 


Kinds of pioneers. ‘The map shows the 
Ohio River and its main branches. Three 
kinds of pioneers moved across the Appala- 
chian barrier into the valleys of these rivers. 

First there were hunter pioneers. They 
lived by hunting and trapping, and kept 
well beyond the settled areas. They were 
men with a restless, roving spirit who made 
long river trips by canoe or wandered from 
place to place in the trackless forest. 

Next were the hunter-farmers. These men 
lived partly by hunting and partly by farm- 
‘ing. They built log cabins, cleared a few 
acres for crops, and generally had some cat- 
tle and hogs. These hunter-farmers wanted 
plenty of *elbow room." When other people 
settled within a few miles, they thought the 
country was getting overcrowded. They were 
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likely then to move on, selling their land 
if they could. Stories of some new region 
having much game and good land might be 
enough to take them away. Many of them 
moved again and again, always toward the 
west. They took pride in being the western- 
most members of their families. 

Finally, there were pioneers who wanted 
to make permanent homes. Most of them 
were farmers. Some were storekeepers, car- 
penters, millers, and others who wanted to 
live in towns. The farmers looked forward 
to growing crops for sale—that is, to com- 
mercial farming. The others looked forward 
to trade or to manufacturing. They all saw 
the need of shipping points on the rivers 
and of good roads leading to them. They 
wanted more and more settlers to come, 


Slow progress. The number of settlers in 
the Ohio Valley increased rapidly, but prog- 
ress was slow in many ways. When the first 
séttlements were more than forty years old, 
most of the people still needed several things 
very much. They needed a chance to sell 
farm products at good prices. They needed 
supplies of manufactured goods at lower cost. 
And they needed better and cheaper means 
of transportation.. 

Most progress was made where the soil 
was fertile, where the land was not too rough, 
and where trading centers on river highways 
were within reach. Chief among such areas 
were the valley bottoms of southwestern 
Pennsylvania, the famous Blue Grass region 
of central Kentucky, and, somewhat later, 
southwestern Ohio (Fig. 28). The people in 
these three areas played a large part in the 
pioneer life of the Ohio Valley. 

The most important crop. Corn was the 
main food crop of all pioneer farmers in the 
Ohio Valley. Forest land could be made 
ready for the first crop of corn with less work 
than for most crops. The underbrush and 
smaller trees were cut down. When they 
had dried out enough, they were burned. The 


Figure 29. Husking corn 


larger trees were killed by cutting through 
the bark all around the trunks. If necessary, 
corn was planted without plowing the cleared 
ground, in little cuts in the soil. These cuts 
were made in rows as nearly straight as the 
tree stumps allowed. 

Corn usually gave large yields where the 
soil was good, When ripe, it did not have 
to be picked at once. It could be left on the 
standing stalks in the field for weeks, or even 
months, without heavy loss. The men in the 
picture are husking corn. They had cut the 
plants and put them in big bundles, called 
shocks, weeks before. 

Corn was stored easily. It kept well. It 
made nourishing food for people and stock. 
Not only part of the grain but also all of 
the plants except the stalks could be used 
as food for farm animals. Such scenes as that 
in Figure go held true for almost every farm. 

For many reasons, then, corn was the chief 
crop of the pioneers. 

Without corn, the Ohio Valley could not 
have been settled as rapidly as it was. With- 
out corn, many pioneer farmers there must 
have failed. These same things were true in 
almost all of the eastern part of the country. 


The first money crop. Tobacco had been 
the first commercial crop on the seaboard. 
It was first also in the Ohio Valley. Many 
tobacco planters moved from Virginia to the 
Blue Grass, bringing their slaves with them. 
They bought the clearings of some of the 
hunter-farmers already there. They cleared 
new land. They found that the better soils 
of the Blue Grass gave large yields of fine 
tobacco. The tobacco was floated down the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers on boats that 
resembled rafts. So it reached the ocean 
highways. 

\t first, the demand for tobacco was great 
in Europe and the prices paid for it were 
After some years, the demand in 
Europe became less and prices fell. Tobacco 
farming no longer paid in the Blue Grass. 
‘Tobacco fields were turned into pastures or 
were used for corn and other grain. Many 
years passed before tobacco again became a 
leading crop in the Blue Grass. Good tobacco 
could have been grown all along, but it could 
not have been grown with profit. 

The ways in which farmers use their land 
may depend, then, on many things besides 
the soil and the climate. For instance, it had 
paid for a time to grow tobacco in the Blue 
Grass partly because a treaty with Spain 
opened the Mississippi River to use by 
Americans. 

Other crops. More or less wheat was 
grown by the pioneer farmers. Many of them 
also grew a little flax. The farm women had 
small wheels for spinning it. From the be- 
ginning of settlement, some hemp was grown 
in the Blue Grass. It was used in making 
ropes and coarse cloth for bags. Of course, 
every pioneer farmer raised vegetables. 

Cattle and hogs. In general, livestock 
could be marketed far easier than crops. 
After the first years cattle and hogs were 
driven across the mountains in large num- 
bers to eastern markets. 

Lean cattle were driven across the moun- 
tains from the Blue Grass to be fattened on 
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Figure 30. Feeding corn to hogs 


Virginia farms on their way to Philadelphia 
and other places. Later, cattle were fattened 
on corn in southern Ohio and then driven 
in cool weather by easy stages to seaboard 
markets. They lost in weight on the way, of 
course, but the practice was followed for 
years. It was a means of changing surplus 
corn, which at times could not be sold in 
some places at any price, into beef, which 
could be marketed with a profit. A 

Hogs were driven not only to markets in 
the East but also to markets in the South- 
east. Large quantities of pork and bacon 
were needed as food for slaves on the spread- 
ing cotton plantations of the Southeast. So 
many hogs went through Cumberland Gap 
that the famous Cumberland Gap Road of 
the west-bound pioneers frequently was 
called the "Kaintuck Hog Road.” 

Of course, much corn was fed to hogs. 
Most farmers, like the one in Figure $0, 
found that was the best way to use much 
of their crop. 


Blue Grass horses. Horses also were driven 
through Cumberland Gap and on to Charles- 
ton and Savannah. Droves of twenty, thirty, 
or more saddle horses were taken there in 
early winter. That was the season when most 
business was done in all the southern coastal 
towns. 

Horse racing was a favorite sport in the 
Blue Grass before the first settlements there 
were ten years old. It is still a favorite sport. 
The nourishing bluegrass which gives the 
region its name grows on the better soil of 
the Blue Grass. The pastures of bluegrass 
have been the homes of generations of famous 
thoroughbred horses. 

Early manufactures. In the Ohio Valley, 
as elsewhere, pioneers made such things as 
cloth, clothing, and simple tools in their 
homes. In the villages there were men after 
a ume who made guns, furniture, wagons, 
and simple farm implements. As years passed, 
some places, such as Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnaü, became well known for certain in- 
dustries. 

Flour and whiskey. Some things, like flour 
and whiskey, were not made simply to meet 
the local demand for them. They also were 
made in order to send part of a surplus 
farm product to distant markets. Wheat 
could not be hauled across the mountains 
with profit or even be sent down the rivers 
to the Gulf of Mexico with profit. But it 
paid to send flour out by boat as soon as 
Americans got the right to use the Mississippi 
River. So gristmills were built at many 
places. Figure 31 shows the first gristmill 
that was built in Ohio. It was near the old- 
est settlement made in the Ohio Valley by 
people from New England. 

Corn could not be hauled or shipped away 
either, but even before wagons crossed the 
mountains whiskey made from corn was taken 
over the mountains on pack horses. Much 
whiskey, made from corn in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, was taken in that way to Phila- 
delphia. There it sold at good prices. 
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Salt in pioneer life. Goods from the East 
were expensive, of course, in the Ohio Val. 
ley. For instance, salt from the coast once 
was worth $30 a bushel along the Monon- 
gahela. When it was measured out in some 
room, for division among a group of farmers, 
no one was allowed to walk across the floor. 
If the floor were to shake, the measure might 
not hold the same amount of salt as it did 
when the floor was still. So one farmer might 
get more salt than another who had a right 
to the same amount. 

The pioneers could not get along without 
salt. They needed it to season food, preserve 
meats, and feed stock. Luckily, salt-water 
springs and deposits of salt were found in 
the Blue Grass and in other places. Some 
of the deposits were called "salt licks." That 
was because buffaloes and other wild animals 
had come to them to lick the salty earth. 
Salt works were started at various points and 
for years salt was peddled up and down the 
rivers. If these deposits had not been found, 
settlement in the Ohio Valley would have 
been much harder. 

Shipbuilding. The strangest industry in 
the Ohio Valley in early days was the build- 
ing of small sailing ships for use at sea. It 
was begun by shipbuilders from Boston who 
had settled on the upper Ohio River. They 
tried in their new home the kind of work 
they had done in their old home. For a time 
they were successful. Men in other river 
towns who followed their example also 
succeeded. 

The finished ships started for the sea in 
spring. At that time melting snows and rains 
caused high water in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. Some ships were stranded and 
lost on the way. No attempt was made to 
get any of them back upstream. It would 
have been impossible. Some were used in 
the West Indian trade and others in the coast- 
wise trade or the European trade. There 
were far better places, of course, to build 
sailing ships for ocean trade. After a few 


Figure 31. The first gristmill in the Ohio Valley 


years, the industry died out on the upper 
Ohio. 

Early stores. The first stores in the Ohio 
Valley looked much like the one in the pic- 
ture below. The stocks of goods were small. 
They were made up of things greatly needed 
by the pioneers. And the stores were places 
where people got news, as well as goods. 

The great river. In the young country 
west of the mountains that men had called 


Figure 32. An early country store 
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From “The American Pioneer,” 1843 


a “land of promise,” the Ohio was a river 
of promise. Most western farm products and 
most things that might be made from them 
could not reach large markets by land. ‘They 
had to go by boat, if at all. Commercial 
farming and river trade depended on each 
other. They had to develop together. 

The Ohio flowed in general westward for 
goo miles to join the Mississippi River which, 
in turn, led southward to the sea. There 


Based on several old sketches 


were other navigable rivers in the areas of 
early settlement, but they were tributaries 
(branches) of the Ohio River. The Ohio was 
like the main street through some big town. 
The tributary rivers were the side streets. 

No docks. Even the “main street,” the 
Ohio, was not an ideal highway. There was 
a difference of some 40 feet between high 
water level and low water level. If docks and 
dock sheds had been built at the level of low 
water, they would have been covered by high 
water. If they had been built at or above the 
level of high water, they would have been 
some distance away from the river’s edge at 
low water. And so fixed docks were out of 
the question. Without docks, the work of 
loading and unloading boats was greatly in- 
creased when river trade became active. 

Rocks and rapids. Rock ledges in the 
channel near the head of the river were 
dangerous at low water And there were 
rapids, called The Falls of the Ohio, in the 
lower river. Boats could pass through them 
only at middle and high levels of the river, 
by means of a narrow channel. Men called 
“falls pilots” would guide boats through the 
rapids. The fees they could charge were 
fixed by law Most of the time boats had to 
be partly or wholly unloaded above or below 
the rapids, as the case might be. The cargoes 
were hauled by wagon past the rapids and 
then put aboard again. Finally, a canal was 
built around the rapids. 

Troublesome currents. When the river 
was high, there were swift currents and whirl- 
ing moyements of the water. They were 
troublesome and even dangerous to men in 
crude boats who had not had experience on 
such a river, Upstream navigation, against 
the current, was slow and hard at best. It 
was impossible with some boats. 

Floods. Much low land facing the river 
was under water during floods. When the 
river was very high, the floods spread over 
the entire bottom of the valley, from the 
bluff on one side to the bluff on the other 
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side. It was unsafe, of course, to settle on 
the valley bottom in the path of the floods, 
People built their homes there in spite of 
the risk, because the soil was fertile and they 
wanted to be close to the river highway. 
Flatboats. The most common kind of boat 
on the Ohio in pioneer days was the flat 
boat. Figure 33 is a sketch of one of them, 
On a platform about 15 feet wide and 45 to 


55 or more feet long was built a board house, ^ 


There the owner and his family lived and 
stored their supplies. From the rear there 
extended a great oar, or "broad horn," by 
means of which the boat was steered. 

At nightfall, boatmen usually tied their 
flatboat to a tree on the bank, as the men 
in the picture are doing. It was too risky to 
go ahead in the dark. A settler depended 
on his rifle for fresh meat while going down 
the river. At the end of the trip, he might 
use the boards from the house on his boat to 
make the roof, floor, and doors of a log cabin. 
Flatboats could not be used for trips up- 
stream, against the current. 

Keel boats. Boats called keel boats were 
also used on the Ohio River in carly days. 
The keel boat took its name from a timber 
which ran from stem to stern along the center 
of the bottom and extended below the bot- 
tom. This timber was the keel. ‘These boats 
were used to carry passengers and freight 
both downstream and upstream. 

In going downstream, the boatmen might 
make 100 miles in a day when the river was 
swollen by rains and the current moved 
swiftly. In going upstream, they could make 
only a few miles a day by hard work. 

A deck about six feet high gave shelter to 
passengers by night and a place to walk by 
day. The passengers slept on mattresses 
placed on the freight under the deck. 

A troublesome friend. The pioneers found, 
then, that the Ohio River was troublesome 
in some ways. But it helped them far more 
than it harmed them. It was more a friend 
than a foe. 
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Figure 33. Tying up a flatboat for the night 


Most of all, the Ohio was a great highway. 
|n some seasons more than one thousand 
boats were counted as they passed a town on 
he upper river, going downstream. Later, 
he river became the great outlet for western 
products. On its banks were the chief centers 
of early trade in the Ohio Valley—Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and Louisville. 

Pittsburgh. At the head of the Ohio River, 
where the Monongahela and Allegheny riv- 
ers join, is Pittsburgh (Fig. 28). Even as the 
small town shown in the picture, it was the 
eastern gateway to the Ohio Valley. There 


Figure 34. Early Pittsburgh, at the head of the Ohio River 


Based on an old print 


people from east of the mountains could buy 
flatboats for the river trip westward. There 
they could buy ammunition, salt, imple- 
ments, and provisions. 

After the first years, too, things needed in 
settlements farther west, such as dry goods, 
tinware, pottery, drugs, and tea, were brought 
to Pittsburgh by wagon from the East. They 
usually were hauled there in autumn, when 
the mountain roads were in best shape. Then 
they were stored in Pittsburgh over winter, 
to be shipped on by boat the following 
spring, when the Ohio River was high. 


Based on an old drawing 


So at Pittsburgh the wagons met the boats. 
It was a receiving point for land traffic and 
a shipping point for river traffic. Flatboats 

' and other craft took on supplies or freight 
on the Monongahela side of the town. This 
is the near side in Figure 34. The Monon- 
gahela had a slower current than the Alle- 
gheny, and fewer floods. 

Pittsburgh had advantages for manufac- 
turing as well as for trade. Coal deposits 
near-by were known even before the town 
was founded. Iron ore was discovered not 
far away. There was pine timber to be “had 
along the Allegheny and other timber along 
the Monongahela.: Sawmills were erected at 
Pittsburgh. Boats were built. Barrels were 
made for flour, and kegs for whiskey. Shops 
were opened in which axes, scythes, and other 
tools were made. Nail factories and glass 
works met pressing needs. Most of the prod- 
ucts were sent away by river. The air of the 
busy young town was often dirty with coal 
smoke. A story was told of a Pittsburgher 
who, going into the country for the first time 
in winter, exclaimed, “What white snow!” 

Cincinnati. Halfway down the Ohio River 
a town was laid out that became the city of 
Cincinnati (Fig. 28). The place was near the 
northernmost point in a great bend in the 
river. Cincinnati was the nearest river town 
for a large and fertile region in southwestern 
Ohio. This region became the most thickly 
settled part of the state. AH its main roads 
led to Cincinnati. By river Cincinnati 
shipped farm products and received imple- 
ments and supplies. 

Manufacturing was started in Cincinnati 
to change some of the farm products into 
their most valuable forms. The chief fac- 
tories were flour mills, whiskey distilleries, 
and slaughtering and meat-packing houses. 
In late autumn and early winter, hogs were 
hauled or driven from the farms to the city, 
to be slaughtered there in cold weather. The 
hams, bacon and other pork products were 
shipped down the Ohio and Mississippi on 


their way to southern plantations. This finally 
cut heavily into the business of driving hogs 
by land from the Ohio Valley to the South, 
For almost fifty years Cincinnati was the lead. 
ing slaughtering and meat-packing place in 
the country. It was nicknamed "'Porkopolis," 

Louisville. The Falls of the Ohio made 


‘settlement certain where Louisville stands 
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(Fig. 28). It was the place, already described, 
where freight moving past on the Ohio had 
to be shifted most of the time from river to 
land and then back from land to river. It 
was the place nearest the heart of the Blue 
Grass which had an unbroken water route 
to the sea. Between the Falls of the Ohio 
and the mouth of the Mississippi, there were 
no falls or rapids in the river channels. So 
Louisville became the chief shipping port 
for the Blue Grass, as well as a transfer point 
for through river traffic. For 57:5 years or 
more its growth and importance depended 
almost entirely on river trade. 

For some years Louisville, like all the other 
river towns, was a crude frontier village. The 
houses were log cabins, chinked with clay. 
The boards of the roofs were held in place 
by poles. Some floors were bare ground, 
leveled and packed down. ‘The first store 
was opened in a double log cabin. Goods 
for it were carried on pack horses from Phil- 
adelphia to Pittsburgh, and on flatboats from 
Pittsburgh to Louisville. 

The building of a large tobacco warehouse 
at Louisville, when the village was little more 
than fifteen years old, marked the opening of 
a new chapter in the life of the place. Louis: 
ville knew then that it was to be the river 
outlet for the Blue Grass. 

Laying the foundations. Pioneer life in 
the Ohio Valley was in many ways much 
like pioneer life in other parts of the coun- 
try. It was simple and stern. It called for 
hard work, courage, and faith in the future. 
It meant conquering a wilderness. It meant 
making farms, building roads and bridges 
founding towns, starting trade and manufac- 


turing, opening schools and churches, and 
many other things. For a time, progress was 
slow. But it was sure. The pioneers were 
determined builders. They helped, in the 
Ohio Valley and everywhere, to lay the foun- 
dations of a great nation. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. In the 30 years after 1789, great numbers 
of settlers came into the Ohio Valley. What 
kinds of places did they try to find? Name three 
areas in which many of them settled. 

2. The pioneer farmers depended chiefly on 
raising corn, Give five reasons why corn was a 
good crop for them to raise. 

3. Tobacco was a money crop raised in the 
Blue Grass region and sold in distant markets. 
How did the ways of tobacco planters in Virginia 
help to explain this work in Kentucky? 

4. Much corn was fed to animals that were 
driven to eastern markets. Tell about the cattle 
drives and the hog drives. 

5. Two products made from grain also were 
sold in distant markets. What were they? 

6. Salt works were started at various places. 
Give three reasons. 

7. The long Ohio River was a highway that 
was very useful even though in some ways it was 
not ideal. Tell four of those ways. 

8. River trade was a very great help to the 
settlers. Tell about two early kinds of boats used 
in this trade. As trade grew, more and more of 
what kind of farming was done? How did that 
help trade? 

9. The chief centers of river trade were the 
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city at the eastern end of the Ohio, the city on 
a great bend in the river, and the city at the 
Falls of the Ohio. Name those cities. For each 
city, tell why its location was a good one for 
trade and other work done there. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


Figure 35. The United States in 1813 


1. The darkest part of the map in Figure 35 
shows what territory was in the United States in 
1813. By looking carefully at that map and the 
one on page 10, find the territory that had been 
added since 1789. 

2. All that new territory had been bought by 
the United States in 1803 except the little strip 
east of the Mississippi along the Gulf of Mexico. 
Soon after 1803, then, the United States con- 
trolled the Mississippi. 

Find on page 40 a sentence telling one way in 
which control of the Mississippi River helped 
pioneers in the Ohio Valley. 


The Land of Cotton 


A great money crop. The simple machine 
shown in the picture below was one of the 
greatest inventions ever made in the United 
States. It was the first cotton gin. This 
machine separated the fiber of cotton, called 
cotton lint, from the seed. A man could sep- 
arate with the machine many times as much 
lint in a day as he could separate by hand. 
So it cost less than before to produce cotton 
lint. And so cotton farming paid much bet- 
ter when a gin was used. 

Several things besides the gin helped cot- 
ton farming. Millions of acres of good, cheap 
land in the South could be used for growing 
cotton. Many workers were needed to clear 
forested land and to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest the cotton. This need was met by 
using slaves. They got no wages, of course, 
and it cost little to keep them. As more and 
more land was put in cotton, more and more 
slaves were used to work the land. 

England led all countries in making cotton 
goods. The British manufacturers were using 
new and better machinery and getting new 
and larger markets for their goods. They 


Figure 36. The first cotton gin 
Based on an old print in "Harper's Weekly” 


wanted more and more American raw cotton 
for their mills. Later, the needs of mill towns 
in New England added to the demand. With 
a heavy demand, the price of cotton was high 
for many years. 

The cotton gin and all these other things, 
acting together, made cotton a 
crop. In time it became the greatest crop 
in all the coastal states between North Caro- 
lina and Texas. 

The march westward. While pioneer farm- 
ing was spreading in the Ohio Valley, cotton 
farming was spreading in the South. Every 
year more new land was needed for it. Men 
thought it was better to go west to new land 
than to keep up the fertility of their old land 
by rotating cotton with other crops and by 


fertilizing. Indeed, most men felt that crops 
could not be rotated with slave labor. ‘They 
knew a slave could learn to plant, cultivate, 


and harvest a crop of one kind. They be- 
lieved he could not learn to raise crops of 
several kinds. Many men used most of their 
money to buy slaves, and of course the slaves 
could be moved easily. 

When the yields from the poorer acres of 
a plantation in the Carolinas or eastern 
Georgia were no longer satisfactory, some 
change was needed. The owner might stay 
on with part of the family slaves to work the 
better acres, while his sons moved to new 
land with the rest of the slaves. A common 
sight on the roads leading to the west was 
the young planter "in his family carriage, 
with servants, packs of hunting dogs, and a 
train of slaves." In the picture on the oppo 
site page, a young planter is leaving the home 
of his parents in South Carolina to start 4 
new plantation farther west. 

Where cotton grew best. 'The kinds of 
cotton grown in early days could be raised 
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Figure 37. Leaving the old family plantation 


only where the growing season was warm 
and at least six months long. It was neces- 
sary, too, that there be plenty of rain and 
that most of it come when water was needed 
by the growing plants. Much rain in the 
autumn during the cotton-picking season 
was harmful. Good weather conditions were 
found almost anywhere in the southern Pied- 
mont, in the southern coastal plain along 
the Atlantic, and along the Gulf of Mexico. 

Soils suited to cotton were not nearly so 
widespread. Cotton growers learned that on 
a heavy clay soil the plants grew large but did 
not make much lint. On coarse sandy soils, 
too, the yields were light. The best yields 
were from loamy soils. They were neither 
too fine nor too coarse. Such soils were found 
in belts above limestone, in many river val- 
leys, and where the winds had left material 
that was between clay and sand in coarseness. 

The westward-moving cotton growers set- 
tled in these areas of good cotton soils. In 
general, land with poor soil for cotton was 
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left to other uses even though the climate 
was suitable. 

Other farmers and other work. In each 
of the cotton-growing states there were many 
farmers who did not own slaves and who did 
not grow cotton. Most of them, of course, 
lived on land not suited for cotton. They 
raised no money crop. Corn was their chief 
food crop. They raised hogs to get meat for 
their own use. 

The people who lived in the pine forests 
of southern Alabama, southeastern Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, away from the rivers 
and the cotton lands along them, raised cat- 
tle for sale. Like backwoods farmers gen- 
érally, most of these people lived very simply 
in log cabins or rough board houses. Many 
homes were far too small for the large fam- 
ilies in them. 

Little was tried in the way of manufactur- 
ing. The planters were interested only in 
cotton. Most of the other white people lacked 
the experience and the money that were 
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needed. Most of them, too, were not fitted 
in other ways to undertake manufacturing. 
So the South bought from the North or from 
abroad almost all the manufactured goods 
it used. - 

The city on the delta. The land of cotton 
was a land of plantations, farms, and villages. 
Charleston and Savannah, the Atlantic ports, 
and Mobile and New Orleans (Fig. 7), 
Gulf ports, were the only real cities. Away 
from the coast, most trading centers were 
mere villages. The larger ones were on 
streams which could be navigated at least by 
small boats. 

In all the coastal region from North Caro- 
lina to Texas, the place that had the best 
chance for large growth in population and 
trade was New Orleans, on the delta of the 
Mississippi. New Orleans could draw on the 
trade of the entire Mississippi River system. 
No other place in the South had so great an 
advantage for trade. 

"New Orleans, Figure 38, was laid out 
nearly one hundred miles up river from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Even so, the land there was 
only about ten feet above the water in the 
Gulf. The Mississippi flowed past in a great 
bend and on a low ridge which it had made 
by its deposits in earlier times. All of New 
Orleans was lower than the Mississippi when 


Figure 38. New Orleans, on the lower delta 
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the river was high. Part of it was lower than 
the river at any time. This land was nearly 
level and poorly drained. 

The greatest problem in New 
Orleans was that of floods. For protection 
against them, a high dike, called a levee, was 
built. For added protection, some of the 


early 


buildings were made on posts eight or more 
feet high. For a long time, though, more 
or less damage was done by floods almost 
every year. 


Good water could not be had from wells, 
and so tanks were built to catch rain water 
for all household uses. Cellars were out of 
the question. They could not be kept dry. 
The river was too high for sewage to be 
drained into it. So the sewage was hauled 
away and dumped. The dirt streets were 
always deep in mud in rainy weather, For 
more than one hundred years only two of the 
streets were paved. There were no stones to 
be had for paving except those brought by 
ships. Ocean ships that came to the city with- | 
out cargoes carried stones in their holds. The 
weight of the stones had helped to steady the 
ships when they were at sea. 

In time the people of New Orleans solved 
these troublesome problems of early days. 
Of course, that took engineering skill and 
the spending of large sums of money. Most 
other cities on the deltas of great rivers have 
had such problems to solve. 

New Orleans grew slowly for more than 
a hundred years. For all that time there was 
little trade on the Mississippi River to help 
it grow., And there were only narrow strips 
of settlement near-by, along the rivers. "Then 
at last ‘New Orleans grew rapidly. It more 
than doubled its population in ten years. 
No other important American city was then 
growing so fast. New Orleans had come to 
be well within the westward-spreading “land 
of cotton.” Its busy water front was lined, as 
in the picture, with river steamboats. They 
brought from the North great quantities of 
supplies for distribution far and near. No 
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Figure 39. Busy days along the waterfront at New 


city gained more from steamboat days on the 
Mississippi. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Only four years after 1789, a machine was 
invented that made cotton farming pay much 
better than it had before. What was the ma- 
chine? Why did it save much hand work? 

2. Planters then wanted more colton land, 
and in the South cotton farming spread west- 
ward while pioneer farming was spreading in 
the Ohio Valley. What workers were taken 
along to help make new plantations? 

What was there in Europe and later in New 
England that helped cotton farming to spread? 

3. While plantations were spreading into 
areas well suited for raising cotton, pioneer 
farmers moved westward into other parts of the 
South. What things that cotton needs were 
found almost everywhere there? What thing it 
needs was found only in some areas? 
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How and why were the lives of the pioneer 
farmers unlike those of the cotton planters? 

4. About 25 years after the United States 
got possession of the lower Mississippi River, 
New Orleans began to grow rapidly. It became 
the chief trade center in the vast “Land of 
Cotton.” Tell about some of the carly troubles 
of this delta city. Why was its location a good 
one for trade? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. How do the maps (Figs. 7 and 38) show 
that the Mississippi River has built a delta? 

2. In what state is the source of the Missis- 
sippi? Is the source of the river nearer to the 
equator or to the North Pole? 

3. What 10 states touch the Mississippi 
River? 

4. The branches of the Mississippi reach into 
more than 10 other states. How many of those 
states can you find? What is the longest west- 
ern branch of the Mississippi? 


Figure 40. The first steamboat on the western waters 


From an early drawing 


Steamboat Days 


The first western steamboat. The queer- 
looking steamboat in the picture was famous. 
It was built at Pittsburgh in 1811 and was 
the first steamboat made in the West. The 
machinery for the boat, which was called the 


-New Orleans, was hauled over the Appala- 
- chian Mountains. 


The New Orleans caused much wonder 
and excitement as it went down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers. Some people, seeing 
the boat at a distance, thought it was a saw- 
mill that had been washed away by the river 
and was floating downstream. 

The New Orleans could not go beyond 
Louisville for about a month. The water in 
the rapids was too low. While waiting for 
high water, a trip was made back upstream to 
Cincinnati in order to show the unbelieving 
people that it could be done. 
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Finally, after many adventures, the New 
Orleans reached the place after which it was 
named. No attempt was made to go back to 
the Ohio. The boat was used in short runs 
to and froin New Orleans. 

Doubtful people. Most people in the river 
towns still doubted whether steamboats could 
solve their navigation problem. The West, 
they said, might have to wait for “a happier 
invention." But after six years the Wash- 
ingion, the ninth steamboat that was built, 
went from Louisville to New Orleans and 
back in 45 days. This removed all doubts, 
and soon there was great activity in steam- 
boat building on the Ohio. 

The need for steamboats. One good way 
to realize how much the western people 
needed steamboats is to remember the earlier 
boats they had. Before, steamboats came into 


use. the keel boat was the fastest means of 


river transport. But a keel took at least three 
months to go upstream from New Orleans 
to The Falls of the Ohio. In many cases the 


trip lasted four months. 

In shallow water, setting poles were used. 
Each member of the crew put one end of a 
pole against his shoulder and the other end 
on the river bed. Then he tramped from 


bow to stern along the side of the keel boat, 
pushing on the pole. As he reached the end 
of the footway, he pulled his pole from the 
mud, hurried to his place in the bow, and 


again pushed his way to the stern. 

Where the current was swift, the men used 
oars, rowing across the river and slightly 
upstream. Usually they made little headway 


at each crossing. Where it was possible to 
walk along the bank, part of the crew landed 
and with a long rope pulled the boat along. 


Sometimes a keel was drawn along the 
shore by the men seizing hold of low branches 
overhead. This was called bush-whacking. 
When the wind was favorable, a sail was 
used. The boats were tied up at night and 


Figure 41, A later steamboat 


whenever a strong head wind was blowing. 

The time, labor, and expense necessary to 
get goods up the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
other rivers in boats moved by poles, oars, 
ropes, and sails were too great to meet the 
needs of the people. Nor could keel boats 
and flatboats carry a large down-river trade, 
A far better means of using the rivers as two- 
way trade routes had to be found if the west- 
ern people were to prosper. The need was 
great. The steamboat was the answer. 

Changes with passing years. Year by year 
more steamboats were built. At one time 
over 1200 were in use. They were changed 
greatly from the earlier models, as the pic- 
ture in Figure 41 suggests, in order to fit 
them better to the conditions of the rivers. 
Because of these changes, the later boats could 
carry much greater loads and make much 
faster time than the earlier ones. When a 
famous steamboat ran from New Orleans to 
Louisville in 4 days, 9 hours, and 19 minutes, 
newspapers said that time and space had been 
“annihilated” — reduced to nothing. It may 
easily have seemed so. 


Based on an old print 


Figure 42. The river tront at Louisville 


The later boats were made so they did 
not need water as deep as had been needed 
by the first boats. This change made pos- 
sible the use of many shallow rivers which 
at first could have no steamboats. 

Steamboats brought freight charges down 
to less than one-fourth of what they had 
been. The cost of travel also was reduced 
greatly. In their time of greatest use, steam- 
boats carried many millions of dollars worth 
of freight each year, and several million 
passengers. 

Some fine boats were built to carry only 
passengers. They were furnished as elegantly 
-as the best hotels of the time in the larger 
eastern cities. Of course, their charges for 
cabins and food were rather high. But other 
boats offered cabin passage and food at mod- 
erate rates. People of every sort traveled by 
steamboat— Indian traders, soldiers, settlers, 
miners, merchants, farmers, and planters. 

The life of the West was bound up 
with steamboat navigation. Steamboats had 
changed the habits of the people. They had 
also given people a great interest in the habits 
of the rivers. Everyone who lived along the 
rivers was concerned with the rising and 
falling of the waters. 3 
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Busy steamboat landings. The steamboat 
landing at any of the larger river cities was 
a busy place in the navigation season. The 
riverside usually was crowded with boats, 
loading and unloading. Boxes and bales, 
bags and barrels, casks and crates were car- 
ried on the shoulders of men, pushed in 
wheelbarrows, or rolled along to and from 
the boats. 

Corn, wheat, and other grains were shipped 
in sacks or barrels. The river cities had no 
grain elevators. And warehouses could not 
be built at the edge of the river. At some 
cities they were two or three blocks away. 
This meant much extra work. Some freight 
had to be shifted by hand from boat to wag- 
ons called drays, from dray to warehouse, 
and later from warehouse to dray and from 
dray to boat. 

Many of these things are shown in this pic- 
ture of the river front at Louisville. Big 
steamboats are being loaded and unloaded. 
‘Two small flatboats near the bottom of the 
picture seem out of place. They bring to 
mind earlier days in the life of the river. 
The warehouses-stand well back from the 
water. The sloping ground between the 
warehouses and the river is paved with stones, 


so that loaded wagons can be hauled over it 
in all kinds of weather. 

At New Orleans. There were more arrivals 
of steamboats at New Orleans than anywhere 
else—more than 3200 in one year. From the 
North they brought corn, wheat, oats, hay, 


potatoes, butter, cheese, corn meal, flour, 
hams, bacon, lard, pork, beef, whiskey, and 
lead. The farms and towns of the upper 
country had found in the cotton-growing 


lands of the South a market for much of their 
For them, New Orleans was the 
doorway to the South and to the sea. 

From plantations along the lower rivers 
New Orleans got cotton, sugar, and molasses. 
By sea it received groceries and manufac- 
tured goods. Such things it sent up the 
Mississippi to many places. It lived chiefly 
on its steamboat trade. 

St. Louis, meeting place of river routes. 
Second only to New Orleans as a steam- 
boat center at the height of river trade was 
St. Louis (Fig. 7). For more than half a 
century it had been a small place, depend- 
ing mostly on the fur trade. Active growth 
came with the settlement of the upper Missis- 


surplus. 


sippi and lower Missouri valleys and with the - 


use of their rivers by steamboats. 

River routes from all sides led toward St. 
Louis. Various steamboat routes ended there, 
too. This was partly because of a change at 
St. Louis in the depth of the Mississippi. 
Many things that came and went in large 
amounts by steamboat helped to make St. 
Louis a thriving place. The busy city re- 
ceived, shipped, transferred, and stored these 
cargoes, 

Cincinnati. During the years of busy 
steamboat trade Cincinnati was the largest 
city in the Ohio Valley. It shipped more and 
more farm products. It built more and larger 
mills and factories to use more of the raw 
products of the great farm area that it served. 
Most of its river trade, by far, was with New 
Orleans. It had many close ties with the 
South. Southern planters brought their fam- 


ilies to Cincinnati to spend the hot weeks of 
summer, 

Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh showed, more and 
more, that it was to be a great manufacturing 
city. It built engines for steamboats, machin- 
ery for mills, wagons, and implements for 
farmers and planters. Pittsburgh shipped all 
these things and much coal by river. Coal 
from mines near Pittsburgh replaced wood 
as fuel on many steamboats. Both Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati built many steamboats. 

Other places and little streams. Dozens 
of smaller cities and hundreds of towns had 
a share in the trade of the rivers. And on 
many little streams, beyond the reach of any 
steamboat, farmers still made and used flat- 
boats. Here and there these boats would lie, 
waiting for high water. When it came, they 
floated off and were steered down to larger 
streams. There their cargoes might be shifted 
to steamboats or they might go all the way 
to New Orleans, floating with the current. 

Dangers of steamboating. Running a river 
steamboat meant facing many risks. A pilot 
often had to locate the channel by the appear- 
ance of the water. There were things about 
the flow by which he judged where the water 
was shallow or deep, where sand bars were 
forming or being cut away. Good pilots got 
two or three times as much pay as the cap- 
tains of steamboats. 

There were thousands of sand bars in the 
rivers. Many of them changed constantly in 
form or position. There also were thousands 
of snags—tree trunks firmly fixed in the river 
bottoms. Some stuck above the water. Others 
were covered. The many bends in some of 
the rivers and the tall trees along their banks 
shut off the view ahead. Strong cross cur- 
rents sometimes swept steamboats against 
each other. Some channels shifted between 
one trip of a steamboat and the next trip. 
There were many such obstacles and risks. 


"Many steamboats were lost because of them. 
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Boats were destroyed, too, by fires, by 
bursting boilers, and by the breaking-up of 


From an old drawing 


Figure 43. A river at high flood 


river ice. One spring seventeen steamboats 
that had been frozen in at St. Louis were 
crushed by masses of ice driven along by 
flood waters. They all sank quickly. 

Later days and ways. The rivers had some 
defects that could never be cured. The depth 
of water in them could not be kept the same. 
It varied much, from one time to another 
and from one place to another. Many chan- 
nels were very crooked. ‘The general direc- 
tions in which some rivers flowed forced 
trade to take roundabout routes. The north- 
ern rivers were frozen over for several months 
each winter. 

The coming of railroads made all the 
troubles of river trade greater than before. 
The locomotive triumphed over the steam- 
boat. Only a tiny part of the once great 
fleet of steamboats survived. The boats that 
once had seemed so swift seemed painfully 
slow. The rivers lost most of the passenger 
trade. They lost most of the traffic in valu- 
able freight. They lost, too, most of the trans- 
portation of things that might spoil if they 
were very long on the way. The rivers kept 
a larger part of the carrying trade in heavy 


and bulky things, such as grain, coal, and 
lumber. 


help river trade to grow? Tell about later im- 


Steamboat days on the Mississippi and its 
branches had been days of great progress, 
Agriculture, industry, and river trade grew 
together. They supported one another. The 
western population that depended on the 
rivers as main highways increased rapidly, ^ 
But just as keel boats had given way to steam- 
boats, so the river steamboats gave way largely 
to railroads. The time in the life of the 
country when river steamboats played so ^ 
great a part had ended. “Steamboat days" 
were over. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. The first steamboat on any western river 
was built in r8rr, and by 1820 many steamers 
were in use. On some rivers “steamboat days” 
lasted for about 4o years, but on others they 
lasted longer. Where was the first steamboat 
built? Where was this boat used afier its first 
long trip? 

2. Steamboats were a great improvement over 
the boats used earlier in river trade. They helped 
river trade to grow rapidly. In what ways were 
they better than the earlier boats? How did they 


provements in them that made them even more 
useful. 

3. Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, and 
many smaller places on the rivers grew rapidly, 
in steamboat days, of course, but New Orleans 
became the busiest river city and St. Louis the 
next busiest, Give reasons why these two became 
so important. 

4. Even before railroads came, river trade 
had troubles which, together with the railroads, 
helped to bring steamboat days to an end. Tell 
what those troubles were. Explain how each 
trouble helped to end steamboat days. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Figure 43 helps us see why warehouses in 
the river cities were not built at the edge of a 
landing place. Tell why. 

2. As settlers moved westward along the Ohio 
River, which did they reach first, northern Illi- 
nois or southern Illinois (Fig. 7)? 


Figure 44. An early prairie settler, homeward bound at sunset 


Prairie Settlements 


^ new kind of country. The man in the 
picture is riding through tall grass toward 
his home. He settled in Illinois a little more 
than 100 years ago. His farm was on the 
edge of a large area that was covered with 
grass, Everywhere this grass when fully 
grown would have reached above the legs of 
the man's horse, as it does in the picture. 
Such grasslands in Illinois were called prai- 
ries. The grass itself was called prairie grass. 

Prairies covered about two-thirds of Illi- 
nois, but they were not all in one huge block. 
Prairie land and woodland were mixed, as 
in the picture. Toward the southern end of 
the state there were only small prairies here 
and there, surrounded by timber. Farther 
north, there were large prairies. But even 
in the largest prairie areas, there were strips 
of timber in the valleys and ravines and 
groves of trees on the upland. There was 
said to be only one place in all Illinois where 
on a clear day a man on horseback could see 
no timber in any direction. 


The prairies were a new kind of country 
to the people who first came to Illinois. To 
settle in them meant facing strange problems, 

For a time settlers could avoid the prairies 
and their problems. They could take up 
farms that were all woodland. Almost all of 
them did so. 

Later settlers took land along the edges 
of the timber. Their farms contained both 
woodland.and prairie. They had their own 
timber for buildings, fences, and fuel. They 
cultivated the land they cleared, and grazed 
their cattle on the part that was in grass. 

Finally, new settlers could get only prairie 
land. But they tried to be within a few 
miles of timber, in the hope of buying a few 
acres of woodland from earlier settlers. In 
this way they could have wood lots from 
which to haul wood for fuel and fences. 

In general, then, settlement clung to the 
woodlands as long as possible and as closely 
as possible. The winning of the open prai- 
ries waited. 
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Objections to the prairies. The southern 
part of Illinois was settled before the northern 
part. Most of the pioneers in the southern 
part came from the Piedmont Plateau or from 
Kentucky or Tennessee. They avoided the 
prairies and settled in the timber. This was 
very natural, for they knew all about forest 
life and nothing about how the prairies might 
be used. 

They saw many objections to the prairies. 
They believed that lack of trees meant poor 
soils. Good soils, everyone thought, would 
have trees. Prairie settlers, unless they were 
close to timber, would have no wood for 
houses or fences or fuel. The prairies lacked 
stone, too, which might be used for build- 
ing. They did not have a good supply of 
running water for stock and for mills. On 
a large, open prairie there was no protection 
from the bitter winds of winter. Fierce fires 
might sweep through the tall, dry grass in 
late summer or autumn. 

The prairie grass, it was found, had matted 
roots and made a tough sod. The settlers did 
not have plows suited to “breaking” the sod. 
They did not know when to plow or how 
deep to plow. For a time men seemed help- 
less in the face of all these problems. 

Moving out. When the woodlands were 
settled, newcomers were crowded out upon 
the prairies. People from New England and 
New York, coming to northern Illinois in 
large numbers, filled in the margins of the 
timber and then had to move into the open 
land. 

These settlers were advised to build their 
homes to the south or southwest of timber, 
if possible, and close to it. This was done by 
the settler in Figure 44. In summer, winds 
came most often from the south or southwest. 
In winter, the coldest winds were from the 
north. The smallest prairies, those that had 
the best water supply and were bordered by 
the heaviest timber, were scttled first. 

Some small prairies were completely sur- 
tounded by timber. A ring of farms was 


likely to form around such a prairie, each 
farm having, perhaps, some woodland and 
some prairie. Then a second ring of farms 
formed inside the first ring, and later a third 
ring within the second one. This kept up 
until the whole prairie was settled. 

Learning some good things. As settlement 
moved away from the timber, people learned 
good things about the prairies. They got big 
crops and so discovered the richness of the 
prairie soils. They were surprised to find 
that these soils were more fertile than the 
forest soils. The prairie grass gave fine pas- 
turage. It made good hay, free for the cut- 
ting, for use in winter. Plenty of water was 
had by digging shallow wells. 

People learned that trees would grow from 
seed on the prairies. So in time most prairie 
farmers had shade trees near their houses. 
Many also had rows of close-set trees, called 
windbreaks, that gave shelter from the winds. 
Seams of coal were found on the sides of some 
valleys. Then near-by farmers had cheap 
fuel. In many ways prairie life was not as 
hard as had been expected. 

Fires. Not all-of the early objections to 
settlement on the prairies were without rea- 
son. For instance, Figure 45 shows men 
fighting one of the dreaded prairie fires. 


‘Some of the men are trying to beat out the 
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flames. The man with the plow is making 
wider a strip of bare ground, where the fire 
may be stopped. 

Fences. For years the problem of fences 
was difficult. And if prairie farmers raised 
stock they had to have fences to protect their 
crops. Rails were used, of course, on farms 
that were near timber. Usually the rails were 
laid in a straight line, not zigzag, in order to 
use no more than necessary. Most farmers 
could not have rail fences. Some tried sod 
fences. Others made ditches in place of 
fences. Both were unsatisfactory. Many 
farmers set out high hedges made with Osage 
orange trees. Finally, wire fences came into 
general use and solved the problem. 


————  — — Áat A 


Figure 45. Fighting a prairie fire 


Lumber. Another great need of the prairie 
settlers who did not have wood lots was lum- 
ber for houses and barns. Most settlers near 
timber built their first houses with logs. 
Some made cabins of saplings, with roofs of 
bark and clay chimneys. 

The growing demand for lumber on the 
prairies led to logging in the pine forests of 
Michigan and later in those of Wisconsin. 
Logs cut in winter were floated down the 
rivers of Michigan which flow toward the 
west. At the mouths of these rivers mills were 
built where the logs were sawed into lumber 
and where shingles and fence posts were 
made. Many men who owned or worked in 
the logging camps or the mills were lumber- 
men who had come from New England or 
New York. 

The products of the lumber mills were 
taken by sailing vessels across Lake Michigan 
to Chicago, the gateway to the prairies. As 
years passed, settlement in Illinois and logging 
and lumbering in Michigan and Wisconsin 
helped each other more and more. 

Plows. Many settlers came to Illinois with 
plows that had wooden’ moldboards. It was 
hardly possible to turn prairie sod with them. 
Then cast-iron plows came into .use. They 
were much better, but a farmer while plow- 
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ing had to stop every few yards to scrape off 
the dirt that stuck to the plow. 

Finally a blacksmith from New England 
made a steel plow for a discouraged farmer. 
Steel plows, it was found, would scour them- 
selves in the prairie soil. They came to be 
a great help in prairie farming. 

Commercial farming. Even after settlers 
had learned well how to farm on the prairies, 
there was one great difficulty. "They could 
not get their products to a large market 
unless they lived within hauling distance of 
Chicago or a shipping point on a navigable 
river. And the dirt roads made it hard or 
impossible to haul loads across the prairies 
in wet weather. The trouble which the 
farmer in Figure 46 is having was common. 
Men who had hauled their grain 150 miles 
and were close enough to Chicago to see 
smoke rising from its chimneys were stopped 
sometimes by bad roads. They had to haul 
the grain back home or dump it at the road- 
side. Some of them did dump it in order to 
go back with light wagons. 

It was an old story. Commercial farming 
and prosperity depended on getting better 
transportation. The rivers and a canal that 
was dug from Chicago to the Illinois River, 
Figure 7, helped many farmers, but not those 
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Figure 46. Stuck in the mud 


who had made farms far away in the big 
prairies. There much land remained unset- 
tled, for want of transportation. Neither river 
steamboats nor boats on the Great Lakes 
were within reach. 

Then at last many railroads were built 
from Chicago, more than 2700 miles of them 
in 10 years. They ran from Chicago through 
all the big prairies, like the ribs of an open 
fan. They brought lumber, machinery, and 
merchandise to the prairies. They took back 
corn and wheat in bulk to elevators at Chi- 
cago, for shipment east by lake. Shipping 
stations were built along the railroads. 
Quickly the vacant spaces in the prairies 
filled up. Settlement kept pace with railroad 
building. 

At the same time better reapers, threshing 
machines, and other improved machinery 
came into widespread use. High prices for 
grain helped the farmers greatly, too. Corn 
and wheat were the leading crops. The pro- 
duction of corn and wheat in Illinois more 
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than doubled in the 10 years when railroads, 
new farm machinery, and high prices all 
came to help complete the conquest of the 
prairies. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Early pioneers in Illinois settled in wooded 
land and were afraid of the prairies. Tell five of 
their objections to prairies. 

2. When later settlers were crowded out into 
some of the prairies, they learned. several good 
things about prairie land. What were those 
things? What parts of a prairie did they settle 
first? Last? Why? 

3. Much land in the larger prairies was not 
settled, however, till railroads were built into 
them. How did the railroads help farming and 
the settlement of those prairies? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


What two states border most of the Great Lake 
nearest the Illinois prairies (Fig. 7)? What kind 
of work in those two states was helped by the 
settling of those prairies? 


A story of great changes. The story of the 
Great Lakes is a story of amazing changes. 
A lonely waste of waters has become the 
busiest inland waterway in the world. 

The wilderness around the Lakes has been 
largely cleared away. Farms and factories, 
railroads and cities, have taken its place. 
The shores of the harbors have been settled. 
Some of these settlements are now among the 
greater cities of the country. 

No city of the Lakes has gone through 
greater changes than Chicago. Little more 
than 100 years ago it was just a small village 
—a frontier trading post. But many settlers 
from the East were expected to come soon by 
lake. The village wanted to look its best. 
So the people were told that they must no 
longer let pigs run at large in the streets and 
that they must not throw trash into the river. 
In less than 60 years from that time Chicago 
became the second largest city in the country 
and was getting ready for a World's Fair. 

Canoes and the fur trade. The first traders 
on the Great Lakes were fur traders from 
eastern Canada. They used birch bark canoes 
and kept close to the shores they followed. 
They needed to land quickly whenever there 
was a storm, for their canoes might be over- 
turned or crushed by big waves. The canoes 
were so frail and so easily injured that the 
traders had to be careful in landing on a 
gravelly or stony shore, even when the 
weather was calm. 

Year after year these traders visited Indian 
villages in the Mississippi Valley, far beyond 
the Lakes. In taking goods to the villages 
and bringing furs back, they used the easiest 
and safest routes they could find. Their 
canoes could be used on small streams as well 
as on the big Lakes. Some of their routes 
between the Great Lakes and the Mississippi 
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The Great Lakes and Their Cities 


and Ohio rivers were followed later by roads, 
canals, and railroads. For about 150 years, 
the fur trade was the only regular trade on 
the Great Lakes. 

Sailing vessels and steamers. Canoes gave 
place at last to much larger boats on the 
Lakes. First, sailing vessels appeared, and 
then steamers. Both carried passengers and 
many kinds of freight. 

The first steamer, called the Walk-in-the- 
Water, was built near Buffalo in 1818. It 
was a strange looking steamer, as the picture 
in Figure 47 shows. The engine was taken 
up the Hudson River from New York to 
Albany in a small sailing vessel. It was hauled 
from Albany to Buflalo by wagon. The 
Walk-in-the-Water made many trips between 
Buffalo and Detroit. The trip one way often 
took two to three days. 

This first steamer was small and slow, but 
travelers liked it much better than the sailing 
vessels. After the opening of the Erie Canal 
the need for lake steamers increased. More 
and more of them were built and they were 
improved greatly. Finally, 157 steamers were 
launched in a single year. 

Each year for many years steamers and 
sailing vessels took thousands of people west 
from Buffalo, with their tools, household 
goods, provisions, and animals. Most of them: 
landed at Detroit, Chicago, or Milwaukee. 
In one year steamers alone carried nearly 
98,000 people from Buffalo. Almost all of 
them were going out to make new homes. 
Lake transportation was playing a great part 
in the settlement of the West. 

Some years after the beginning of this 
west-bound passenger trade and freight trade, 
a return trade started in farm products. The 
west-bound trade continued, of course, and 
became larger. More and more manufactured 


Figure 47, The Walk-in-the-Water 


goods were needed by western people. The 
lumber trade, already described in the story 
about the prairies, also meant cargoes for 
many vessels. 

The ore fleet. The opening of a canal, 
called the Soo Canal, made it possible for 
large boats to pass between Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior. Iron ore from mines near 
Lake Superior could be taken in freighters 
to cities on the southern shores of the lower 


Figure 48, Buffalo in 1825 


From an old lithograph 


lakes to be used there or shipped inland. 
For many years now the great ore fleet has 
had first place in the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. 

The past and the future. Lake navigation 
began with the bark canoe and its little load 
of furs. It has come to the steel freighter, 
with its load of 12,000 or more tons of ore. 
Very great changes, then, have taken place. 

Other great changes may take place in the 
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future. For instance, Canada and the United 
States plan to make it possible for ocean ships 
to enter all the Great Lakes. If the plan 
is carried out, the Lakes will be inland seas 
and the cities on them will be inland seaports. 

Cities of the Lakes. These cities owed 
their start to lake navigation. The growing 
trade of the Lakes flowed back and forth 
between them. For a time they were simply 
connecting links between the East, which 
was turning more and more to manufactur- 
ing, and the West, which then depended 
very largely on farming. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Chicago were the 
leaders among them. Today these places are 
the largest five cities of the Lakes. They 
are all shown on the map in Figure 7. 

Buffalo. The Erie Canal and Lake navi- 
gation first made Buffalo important. Canal 
boats from the east and lake boats from the 
west met there. Figure 48 shows how Buffalo 
looked in 1825, the very year the canal was 
finished. The village was on a low bluff on 
the north side of Buffalo Creek, which served 
as a harbor. The new warehouses at the 
right of the picture were near the point 
where the canal and the creek joined. 
Already it was clear that Buffalo would soon 
be a busy place. 

Year after year canal boats and lake boats 
came to Buffalo in larger and larger numbers, 
bringing more and more trade. As the trade 
of Buffalo grew, the population of the city 


grew. At one time Buffalo was twice as large | 


as any other place on the Great Lakes. It 
was called “The Queen City of the Lakes." 
If some other place had been chosen for the 
end of the Erie Canal, the story of Buffalo 
would have been very different. 
West-bound settlers bought supplies in the 
stores of Buffalo before starting up the 
Lakes. The inns were crowded with people 
Waiting to set sail. The warehouses along 
the canal bank and the harbor were filled. 
They held merchandise, furniture, salt, and 
farm tools waiting to be shipped west. Soon 
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they also held flour, wheat, corn, wool, and 
other things that were on the way from 
western farms to eastern cities. Many people 
earned a living by loading and unloading 
boats, by shifting and storing cargoes. The 
trade of the city made work of many kinds 
for the people to do. 

Of course, many things were done to help 
commerce, and they too gave work to many 
people. The harbor, which at first was only 
the mouth of Buffalo Creek, was made larger 
and better. A lighthouse was built. More 
inns and stores and warehouses also were 
built whenever they were needed. In time, 
grain elevators were put up. Such things 
showed clearly that Buffalo lived chiefly by 
its trade. 

Most people in Buffalo did not like the 
coming of railroads. Before that, it had 
seemed that nothing could hurt the trade 
of the city. This was because the means of 
travel and transportation had to change at 
Buffalo. But if railroads from the East were 
built through Buffalo and on to the West, 
a change there in the means of transporta- 
tion would not be necessary. Merchants, inn 
keepers, warehousemen, and boat owners all 
feared they would lose business. But Buffalo 
solved its problem by turning more and 
more from trade to manufacturing. It ceased 
to be simply a trading city. 

Buffalo has owed much to Niagara Falls. 
These falls are in the Niagara River between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. They are the 
greatest waterfalls in North America. If the 
falls had not been there, and if boats could 
have passed between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, Buffalo might not have become an 
important trading city. The great meeting 
place for lake boats and canal boats might 
then have been on the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario at a point much nearer than 
Buffalo to the Hudson River. That would 
have made canal transportation much shorter 
between the Hudson and the Lakes. 

Niagara Falls still help Buffalo, for the 


city uses great quantities of electric power 
made at the falls. So Niagara Falls first 
helped Buffalo as a trading city and much 
later helped it as a manufacturing city. 

Cleveland. Cleveland was founded at the 
mouth of a narrow, winding river that flows 
into Lake Erie from the south. The river 
was shallow. Lake boats had trouble get- 
ting into the river, because of moving sands 
and shifting channels. So the river harbor 
was improved. Later, an outer harbor on 
the lake front was made by building walls 
to break the force of the waves. These walls 
are called breakwaters. 

Several places on the southern shore of 
Lake Erie had better natural harbors than 
Cleveland. But Cleveland had one great 
natural advantage over the other places. It 
was at the end of the best lowland route 
between Lake Erie and the upper Ohio 
River. This overland route was broad and 
fairly level. It was certain, then, that Cleve- 
land would become a busy meeting place for 
lake traffic and land traffic. 

Through this lowland route moved settlers 
and their supplies, along with goods of many 
kinds. Through it moved growing quanti- 
ties of farm products. By way of it a canal 
reached Cleveland. The canal was built by 
the state of Ohio to connect the Ohio River 
with Lake Erie. It helped much to increase 
the trade of Cleveland. 

Of course, many things have changed in 
Cleveland. Railroad tracks now occupy the 
bed of the old canal. Huge freighters, bring- 
ing in iron ore and taking out coal, line the 
docks in place of the old-time steamers. The 
city now depends on manufacturing more 
than on trade. But the importance of Cleve- 
land, both in manufacturing and trade, is 
due first of all to one fact that remains un- 
changed. Now as in earlier years Cleveland 
is the place in Ohio where lake traffic and 
land traffic can best meet. 

Detroit. Of the five great cities on the 
Lakes, Detroit is by far the oldest. It was 
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founded as a military post and fur-trading 
station. The spot chosen for the fort was 
the top of a low bluff close to the Detroit 
River. It was the highest place anywhere 
near the west bank of the river. And it was 
opposite a broad, deep channel in the river, 
This was fortunate at a later time when the 
prosperity of Detroit depended on deep-water 
navigation. 

A little village grew up around the fort, 
Around the village, in turn, was a palisade. 
The land inside of the palisade was divided 
into lots and garden plots. The houses were 
made of logs. Outside of the palisade were 
the small farms of the villagers. A man did 
not have to grow all the food used by his 
family, for there was good hunting in the 
near-by forest and good fishing in the river. 
A small mill, using wind power, was built 
in the village to grind corn and wheat. 

After fifty years the village at the fort 
had fewer than 100 houses, but the homes 
of farmers lined the river bank for some 
eight miles and formed part of the settle- 
ment. A single road ran along the river, 
joining the farms with the central village. 
A few Indian trails led back into the wilder- 
ness. The river was the main highway, of 
course, and most of the farmers had canoes 
or dugouts. The farms were narrow, but 
long. Some were only a few hundred feet 
wide on the river but ran back from it for 
two miles. 

Water was brought from the river to the 
houses in buckets that hung from a wooden 
yoke. Clothes were washed in the river. 
Near each house was an outdoor oven made 
of sticks plastered with clay, in which the 
family baking was done. Behind the rough 
barns stretched the fields of corn, wheat, 
barley, potatoes, and beans. 

After another fifty years the people in 
Detroit still numbered only about 600. 
Then, as earlier, the village was only 4 
frontier outpost. The postmaster grew seeds 
for sale. Much of the trade was carried on 


Figure 49. Detroit, about 1840 


without money by giving one thing for an- 
other. Many Indians still lived near-by and 
brought in furs and skins to trade. The 
village was still surrounded by a palisaded 
fence. 

Finally, the coming of the first steamer 
and the opening of the Erie Canal brought 
better times. For years steamers from Buf- 
falo did not go beyond Detroit. It was a 
landing place for thousands of settlers. The 
Indian tribes moved away from the area. 
The old fort was torn down. The docks were 
made longer. Roads were built toward the 
west. Out along these roads went farmers, 
seeking fertile land. Back along them these 
farmers later sent their produce to Detroit. 
There new businesses were started. Manu- 
facturing developed. The growth of the 
town kept pace with that of the back coun- 
try. More and more, Detroit took on the 
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appearance of a city. And it was a busy 
city, as the picture suggests. The river, some- 
times crowded with steamers, sailing vessels, 
and smaller boats, was the “main street” of 
the Lakes. 

Detroit, like Cleveland, depends today 
more on manufacturing than on commerce. 
It is not so well placed as Cleveland to share 
in through traffic on the Lakes. It now 
depends more on land transportation than 
on water transportation. 

Milwaukee. The youngest of the larger 
cities of the Lakes is Milwaukee, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. No 
trading post was built there. Not until sev- 
eral years after the first steamer reached 
Lake Michigan did any settlers build their 
homes there. But once started, Milwaukee 
grew rapidly. When only fifteen years old 
it was almost as large as Detroit, then ten 


times as old. It already had won its place 
as the leading port of Wisconsin. 

Milwaukee grew so rapidly because it was 
the main doorway to southern Wisconsin. 
Three things led most people who came 
by lake to southern Wisconsin to enter it 
through the Milwaukee doorway. 

First, the harbor at Milwaukee was soon 
improved, After that, it was much easier 
and safer for steamers and sailing vessels 
to dock at Milwaukee than it was at other 
Wisconsin ports. Second, a government land 
office was opened at Milwaukee. At this 
office settlers who landed there could ar- 
range without delay to take up land in the 
back country. "Third, the main early roads 
that were built across southern Wisconsin 
started from Lake Michigan at Milwaukee. 

The harbor improvements, the land office, 
and the roads did much to make Milwaukee, 
while it still was very young, a busy, fast- 
growing city, After a time, too, the first rail- 
road in Wisconsin was built inland from 
Milwaukee. It also helped. 
^ Lake trade has continued through all the 
later years to help the progress of Milwaukee 
in commerce and industry. In these later 
years more coal than anything else has come 
by boat and more grain than anything else 
has left by boat. 

Chicago. The location of Chicago on the 
Lakes gave it great chances for growth. It 
Was near the southern end of Lake Michi- 
gan, which reaches hundreds of miles into 
the United States. "The other Lakes are 
between this country and Canada. Chicago 
was nearer than the other towns on the 
Lakes to the chief areas that produced corn, 
wheat, hogs, and cattle. 
prairies and forests, 
of iron ore and of coal. 

Land routes between the Northeast and 
the Northwest had to 80 around the end of 

ake Michigan, through or near Chicago. 
outes could be opened to it easily from 
cast and southwest, across ne 
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level plains. At Chicago these routes met 
the other land routes and connected with the 
highways of the Lakes. It is easy to under. 
stand, then, why Chicago became the hub 
of the American railroad system. Of course, 
these things did not all begin to help Chi. 
cago at one time. But its growth at all times 
has been due largely to its good location at 
the corner of the Great Lakes. 

Chicago was not laid out at the very end 
of Lake Michigan, but some miles to the 
north at the mouth of the Chicago River, 
The river could be used as a harbor. From 
the river a lowland route led southwest to 
the Illinois River. This route had long been 
used by fur traders. It is used today by busy 
highways. 

The land around the mouth of the Chi- 
cago River was almost flat and only a few 
feet above the Lake. Water from the Lake 
flooded the edge of the town whenever strong 
winds blew from the east. Drainage was 
bad, and so cellars were impossible. 

For a time lake vessels could not enter 
the river, because of sand bars. They had 
to anchor off shore in the open lake. Then 
a channel was dredged and a breakwater was 
built to keep the sand from again choking 
the mouth of the river. Lake vessels could 
get into the river after that, but it was hard 
for them to turn in the narrow channel and 
often they had to wait for a chance to unload 
and load. Other difficult problems grew out 
of the low plain and the little river. Most 
of the difficulties were finally overcome. 

Only 25 years after Chicago was laid out 
it already had much to its credit. It looked 
then as shown in the picture. Railroads were 
beginning to share in the trade of the city; 
as the train in the lower left-hand corner of 
the picture shows. Most trade still was cat 
ried on by boat, however, and the narrow 
river was often crowded with shipping. That 
very year there were more than 75000 arrivals 
of steamers and sailing vessels at the docks 
of Chicago. It had become the chief market 
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Figure 50. Chicago, about 1855 


From a contemporary drawing 


traders travel? What did they find in the West 
which people there today still use? 

3. The earlier changes came with the coming 
of sailing vessels and steamers to the Lakes dur- 
ing the westward movement of settlers. 

What happened at Buffalo in 1818 and in the 
L-shaped lowland in 1825 which helped ` to 
make trade grow? Why was there more west- 


place of the prairies. It was connected by 
canal with the Illinois River. It had taken 
the place of Albany as the greatest lumber 
market in the country. Soon it would take the 
place of Cincinnati as the greatest slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing center. It shipped 
more grain than any other port on the Great 


Lakes. The manufacture of farm machinery 
was well under way in the city and many 
other industries were being started. Rail. 
roads were being built to Chicago and from 
it in great haste. 

By 1860 Chicago was the largest city on 
the Great Lakes. And the Lakes became the 
world's greatest inland waterway. 


L————— 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Some of the great changes in the West after 
1789 took place on the Great Lakes and. their 
shores, What have those lakes now become? 

2. For about 150 years before those changes 
began, the fur trade had been the only regular 
trade on the Lakes. How did the early fur 


bound than east-bound trade for some years? 

4. Later changes took place after the opening 
of the Soo Canal (1855) and the coming of huge 
freighters. And perhaps great changes are still 
to come. Where is that canal? What do most 
of the big freighters now carry? What ships may 
some day come to the Lakes? 

5. The cities on the Lakes which are now the 
largest five grew and changed as lake trade grew 
and changed. Tell the story of each one of them, 
showing how its location helped to explain its 
work and its growth. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Which has the longer Great-Lakes shore- 
line, Canada or our country (Fig. 7)? 

2. By the time the Soo Canal was opened, 
what territory was in our country (p. 10)? 


On the Western Plains 


Plains that were passed by. Just east of 
the Rocky Mountains there are high plains 
that stretch north and south across the 
country. They are shown on the map in 
Figure 7. These western plains do not get 
enough rain for forests to grow. They are 
grasslands. In some parts of them short grass 
covered the ground in early days. In other 
parts, the grass grew in scattered bunches. 
Only here and there along the streams were 
there trees. 

Many Americans crossed the western plains 
without trying to make settlements in them. 
Among the first were trappers and fur traders. 
Some of these men took their traps and their 
goods for the Indian trade up the Missouri 
River, Figure 7, to the mountains. At first, 
they used keel boats on the river, for steam- 
boats had not yet appeared, even on the Ohio 
River. Later, other traders crossed the plains 
each year with wagons on their way to Span- 
ish settlements in the southern Rocky Moun- 
tains. They took cotton goods, medicines, 
and other things to sell. Later still, about 
100 years ago, thousands of people crossed 
the plains on their way to lands along the 
Pacific Ocean. 

In these ways much was learned, of course, 
about the western plains. But most people 
thought they were not worth settling. They 
were passed by. Some people thought these 
plains might well be left always to the buf 
faloes and Indians. 

Buffaloes and Indians. Scenes like that in 
the picture on the opposite page were com- 
mon when Americans first reached the west- 
ern plains. Thousands upon thousands of 
buffaloes in many big herds roamed from 
place to place. And the Indians of the plains 
moved often in search of buffaloes. They 
lived by hunting. From the buffaloes they 
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got meat, and hides for clothes, blankets, 
and shelter. They made weapons and needles 
from the bones, thread from the sinews, glue 
from the hoofs. They used sun-dried buffalo 
manure, called buffalo chips, for fuel. 

Since the Indians needed to make many 
quick moves, they got along with small light 
tents, called tepees, that could be taken down 
and put up easily. They had few posses- 
sions that they did not really need. It was 
best to travel without heavy loads. 

White hunters. In later years, great num- 
bers of buffaloes were killed by white 
hunters. Many were shot to get meat for 
the men who built the first railroads across 
the plains. Very many more were wanted for 
their hides, not for meat. There were for- 
tunes in “hide hunting.” The hides were 
used in the East for robes, belting for ma- 
chinery, and other things. Many people used 
buffalo robes as lap robes when driving in 
cold winter weather. 

At last, few buffaloes were left alive. So 
many were killed in some parts of the plains 
that later it paid to collect their bones and 
ship them away for use as fertilizer. 

As the buffaloes were killed off, the Indian 
tribes of the plains lost their chief means of 
living by hunting. They became dependent 
on the whites and were settled in areas, called 
Teservations, set apart for them. So the plains 
were cleared for the cattlemen and their 
herds of cattle. 

The days of the cattlemen. Cattle were 
taken to Mexico from Spain long before 
Jamestown, Virginia, was founded. And 
there were Spanish cattle ranches on the 
southwestern border of Texas when the first 
pioneers crossed the Appalachians. The cattle 
industry began, then, at the southern end of 
the western plains long before the plains 


Figure 51. Aland of buffaloes and Indians 


farther north were opened up to American 
cattlemen. 

Central and western Texas became in time 
a “land of cattle.’ When railroads were 
being built westward across the central part 
of the plains, great numbers of cattle were 
driven from Texas to shipping points near 
the ends of the railroads. These shipping 
points were called cow towns. A place for 
a cow town was chosen which had a good 
Supply of water and grass, and which was 
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well in front of the farmers who were settling 
along the railroad. When farms got too near, 
a new cow town would be started, farther 
away. In Kansas alone there are seven or 
eight cities or towns that were started as cow 
towns. 

In the best year of the Texas cattle drives, 
four thousand cowboys drove one million 
cattle out of the state. From the cow towns 
cattle were shipped by railroad to St. Louis, 
Chicago, and other meat-packing cities. The 
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meat products were shipped on to the eastern 
states and to Europe 

The long cattle drives ended when rail- 
road building made them unnecessary. The 
railroads took cattle all the way to the meat- 
packing cities in much less time and usually 
in better condition. 

Raising cattle toward the north. When 
the cattle drives from Texas began, it was 
thought that cattle could not be kept through- 
out the year on the grasslands of the middle 
and northern plains. But the grass was cured 
by sun and wind in summer and autumn 
and it was found that cattle wintered well 
with no other feed, So the cattle business 
began to spread northward from Texas. In a 
few years it reached the Canadian boundary. 

Many young cattle were driven from Texas 
north as far as Montana, to be kept there 
until old enough to go to market. Figure 52 
shows part of à herd of 6000 cattle on a 
ranch in Texas, ready for the "finishing 
ranges" of Montana. 

Trouble on the plains. The grasslands 
north of Texas that were used by the cattle- 
men belonged at first to the government. 
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They were public lands—part of what is 
called the "public domain." As the farming 
frontier moved westward into the grazing 
area, there was trouble between the cattle- 
men and the farmers. If cattle roamed at 
will for instance, crops were likely to be 
injured or destroyed. 

In time, laws were passed to protect the 
farmers. Cattlemen were to be held respon- 
sible for damage done by their stock. Many 
stockmen then became owners of land and 
fenced it off in ranches. Many who did that 
substituted sheep for cattle. Gradually over 
wide areas ranch methods took the place of 
open-range methods. The days of the old- 
time cattlemen came to an end. 

A great failure for farming. Agricultural 
settlement in the western part of the plains 
was tried first on a large scale in western 
Kansas and Nebraska and in eastern Colo- 
rado. That was about Sixty years ago. Sev- 
eral years in which more rain than usual fell 
helped to start settlement. The advertising 
of railroads, town-builders, and land-dealers 
helped to keep it up for a time. Farmers 
came by thousands, many thousands. They 
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plowed the grassland, and began to grow 
wheat. Towns were laid out along the new 
railroads. All of the towns expected to 
become cities. 

Then came several very dry years. Crops 
withered and died. The farmers were starved 
out. The towns were deserted. Millions of 
acres returned slowly to grass. American 
frontiersmen had suffered their first great 
defeat. 

Another failure. About thirty years later 
similar things began to happen in eastern 
Montana. There were three “wet years" 
there in a row. Tens of thousands of settlers 
flocked in. They planned to grow wheat, 
which was selling at higher and higher prices. 
Land values doubled, and doubled again. 

Then came three years without enough 
tain for wheat to grow. Land values dropped 
until they were lower than before the boom 
started. Ruined farmers left the area in 
large numbers. Congress voted money to buy 
seed for the distressed farmers who stayed. 

New ways and new hopes. In spite of all 
such setbacks, wheat farming spread widely 
over the old grazing lands of the western 
plains, The tractor, the combine, and other 
new machines were thought to have made 
certain the success of ‘big-scale farming there. 
The machines had greatly lowered the cost 
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of growing wheat. There were, of course, 
risks to be faced. Too much rain in spring 
meant too rank a growth of the stalks of 
wheat that had been sown in the autumn. 
Later, too much rain meant black rust of 
wheat. At harvest time rain might break the 
uncut grain to the ground. But wheat grow- 
ers would succeed, it was believed, in spite 
of losses due to such things or to ordinary 
dry years. 

The greatest setback. High hopes gave way 
to deep despair in 1933. For several years, 
beginning then, very little rain fell on the 
plains. Wheat could not grow. There was 
great distress from end to end of the plains. 
Many thousands of farmers left their land 
and made their way to the states on the 
Pacific Ocean, hoping to make a living there. 
The government tried in every way to help 
the people in need. 

The land itself had to be saved. Great 
areas were injured when strong winds blew 
the fine top soil away from the dry, bare 
wheat fields. Figure 53 shows a dust storm 
in eastern Colorado. It was called “the black 
blizzard.” Some of the fine dust was carried 
by the winds all the way to the Atlantic 
coast. It must have been clear to every one 
at the time that the western plains were still 
a land of great agricultural risks. 


Uncertain rainfall. As these stories sug- 
gest, the rainfall of the western plains is very 
uncertain. A place may get plenty of rain 
for crops in one year and far too little the 
next year. Large areas may get as much as 
twice their normal amount of rain, or only 
half of it, in a given season, in a year, or in 
a short period of years. And it has been 
impossible to tell ahead of time how much 
rain was coming or when it would come. So 
farmers could not plan for it. 

Strong winds blow across the plains. In 
summer they are often hot, drying winds, 
and they have made farming still harder. 

In some of the valleys of the plains, farmers 
have raised crops by irrigation. If an irri- 
gation farmer has enough water for his crops 
in all years, he does not need to worry about 
the uncertain rains. But many irrigation 
farmers have not had enough water in some 
dry years. The flow of the streams varies 
with the rainfall During a long severe 
drought the supply of water may fail in even 
a large storage reservoir. And at best only 
a very small fraction of the land of the plains 
can ever be irrigated, because of lack of water. 

An unruly river. The main western branch 
of the Mississippi is the Missouri (Fig. 7). 
It is longer than the Mississippi and much 
more than twice as long as the Ohio, the main 
eastern tributary. Yet it has been far less 
useful than the Ohio as a highway. 

From western North Dakota to Kansas City 
the Missouri flows in general to the south- 
southeast, as the map in Figure 7 shows. This 
course was directly across the east-to-west 
lines along which population moved. It was 
also across the main lines of later traffic. 
Shifting channels, thousands of sand bars, 
and countless snag helped to make naviga- 
tion of the river difficult. Then, too, the 
Missouri lacked tributaries that could serve 


... 8$ branch lines of traffic. 


. Forty years passed after a small steam- 
- boat entered the Missouri River before one 
. reached the head of navigation in Montana. 
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Few boats ever used the river above the great 
bend at Kansas City. Great sums have been 
spent to improve the river for navigation, 
but the results have not been great. 

The other rivers that cross the plains on 
their way from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Mississippi were even less useful in travel 
and transportation. The highways of the 
plains have been trails, roads, and railroads. 

The greatest handicap of the western 
plains has been, then, lack of water. Lack 
of water in stream channels for navigation. 
Lack of water in stream channels for irriga- 
tion. Most of all, frequent lack of water in 
the soil for the use of growing crops. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Until within the last roo years, most pio- 
neers who reached the high plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains went on across them instead 
of setiling there. What made those plains seem 
not worth settling? 

2. The days of buffaloes on those plains were 
followed by the days of the cattlemen. From 
where and to where did the cattle industry 
spread? What were cow towns? 

How did railroads help to end buffalo days 
and, later, the long cattle drives? 

8. After wheat farmers settled in the plains, 
the ways of cattlemen changed. Tell how and 
why. 

4. High-plains farmers have found that they 
face many risks there. Tell three stories of their 
hopes and failures. What things about these 
plains cause the trouble? 

5. The Missouri River crosses these plains 
but it has been far less useful than the Ohio as 
a highway. Why? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Parts of ten states are in the high plains. 
What are those states (Fig. 7)? 

3. Find Kansas City at the great bend of the 
Missouri (Fig. 7). If one plane flies due east 
from there to the Atlantic coast and another 


flies due west till it comes to California, which 
one flies farther? 
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Figure 54. Early mission in California 


California 


First settlements. California looks out 
upon the vast Pacific. That made it impor- 
tant to Spain hundreds of years ago, when 
she held control over the ocean. Her trad- 
ing ships sailed west across the Pacific from 
Mexico to the Philippine Islands, near the 
southeastern coast of Asia. On their return 
trips, the ships swung far to the north in 
order to get the help of winds blowing toward 
the northeast. 

On the eastern side of the ocean the ships 
sailed south off the coast of California toward 
their home port in Mexico. If some rival 
country had settled the coast of California, 
this Pacific trade would have been threat- 
ened. To protect it, Spain encouraged the 
founding of settlements in California. Most 
of these settlements were called missions. 
They were made by priests and their helpers 
who went to live among the Indians. One of 


Adapted from a photograph 


and Gold 


the more famous of the missions is shown in 
the picture above. — . 

The missions and other settlements of 
the Spaniards in California were all on or 
near the southern coast. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, today the largest two cities 
in the state, were among them. A military 
post and a mission were founded at San 
Francisco in 1776. That was the very year in 
which the English colonists along the Atlantic 
seaboard declared their independence. 

Grazing and farming. Life in early Cali- 
fornia was simple. Many cattle and sheep 
were raised. Much land that was good for 
grazing could not then-be used in any other 
way. The winters were so mild that the 
cattle and sheep did not need shelter or 
special winter fodder. A few men could look 
after large herds and flocks. Hides and tallow 


were sent away by sea. 
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The missions had orchards, vineyards, and 
gardens. At some of them, there were orange 
trees and olive trees. The better gardens 
were on moist valley bottoms. Some trees and 
gardens were irrigated. In upland fields 
wheat and barley were grown. 

The crops grown and the methods used 
were the same as those in Mediterranean 
countries with which the mission settlers were 
familiar. And of course the climate was like 
the climate of Mediterranean lands. It was 
a mild climate of rainy winters and dry 
summers. 

Trading and manufacturing. Early Cali- 
fornia depended for many things largely on 
trade by sea. At first supplies came from 
Mexico. Later, many came in Russian ships. 
Finally the trade was largely with ships from 
Boston. These ships brought cloth, clothing, 
hardware, and dry groceries. In exchange 
they took furs, hides, and tallow. 

At the missions, hides were tanned, tallow 
and soap were prepared, and wine, olive oil, 


Figure 55. The Central Valley of California 
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and flour were made. Some simple furniture 
was made, too. 

Slow growth. The white population in- 
creased slowly. It included in time several 
hundred Americans. Some were sailors who 
had deserted their ships when visiting a Cali- 
fornia port. The rest had come overland, as 
hunters and trappers, as traders, or as settlers, 
There was no prospect, though, that very 
many people would come from anywhere 
or that the easy-going life of California 
would not continue. Suddenly, everything 
was changed by the magic of gold. 

The great discovery. An American from 
Missouri settled on the Sacramento River, 
Figure 55, where the capital of California 
stands today. He built a stout fort there and 
was given a large tract of land. Trappers 
worked for him in the near-by mountains. 
Indians tended his herds and flocks. He 
built a tannery. His plans included growing 
rice and cotton on the valley bottom, and 
wheat and fruits on higher land. He decided 
he must have a flour mill to grind his wheat. 
Partly to get the lumber for it, he determined 
to build a sawmill. 

No timber fit for use grew along the river 
near the fort. So a party was sent east into 
the mountains to choose a place for a saw- 
mill, near good timber. The mill was nearly 
finished when, on January 24, 1848, gold was 
discovered. The news was taken down to 
the fort. Soon everyone there left to hunt 
for gold. 

By summer, all California had heard the 
great news. Figure 56 shows some men hurry- 
ing into San Francisco on their way to search 
for gold. Three-fourths of the men who lived 
in San Francisco left their offices or stores 
or other places of work and rushed away to 
try their luck as gold miners. Farmers left 
fields of ripe grain. Men went on foot, on 
horseback, by wagon, and by boat to the 
fort on the Sacramento—the point on the 
Diver nearest to the gold deposits. Wild ex- 
citement gripped the people, 
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Figure 56. Gold seekers at San Francisco. 


The rush of gold seekers. Now that news 
is flashed around the world by radio in no 
time, it is hard to realize how slowly infor- 
mation traveled when gold was discovered. 
The first report in an eastern newspaper of 
that exciting event was published almost 
eight months after the discovery. Gradually 
the news spread through the country, to 
Europe, and across the Pacific. 

The next spring (1849) the greatest gold 
rush of all time got under way. Thousands 
of men moved out with wagons from the 
towns on the lower Missouri River, along the 
trails leading. to California. The first of 
them started as soon in the spring as there 
was grass for their oxen and mules. Many 
suffered from heat and thirst and lack of food 
in the deserts beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
Many died on the way. Those who escaped 
from the deserts still had to cross the high 
Sierra Nevadas, Figure 55. That was a hard 
thing to do after snow began to fall on the 
mountains, 

Thousands went by sea from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other eastern ports. 
Ships for the trip were taken from other 
work, especially from whaling. Old ships, 
Not in use, were repaired and put in service. 
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Based on an old drawing 


Ships for California sailed from European 
ports, as well as from American ports. Forty- 
five vessels arrived at San Francisco in a single 
day. 

Instead of making the long trip around 
Cape Horn, many vessels went to the Isthmus 
of Panama. The passengers planned to cross 
the isthmus and take passage on other ships 
on the Pacific side. Part of the crossing had 
to be made along a jungle trail on foot or 
on mules. For several years there was no 
regular ship service between Panama and 
San Francisco. Many people met delay, hard- 
ship, and sickness on the isthmus. No route 
to the Golden West was easy. 

Rapid growth. More than 80,000 people 
reached California by land or sea in 1849. 
They were called “Forty-niners.” An even 
greater number arrived in each of the next 
few years. The population of California grew 
so fast that it was admitted to the Union as 
a state in 1850. 

The Golden Gate and San Francisco. The 
Golden Gate is the world-famous entrance to 
San Francisco Bay, Figure 55. This great 
bay forms the largest and best harbor, really 
a series of harbors, on a rocky coast which 
has only a few harbors. Into it flow the 


largest two rivers of California. These Trivers 
have many branches that flow down to them 
from the Sierra Nevadas. Along the branches 
were the deposits of gold that drew so many 
people to California. 

Somewhere on the shores of the bay a 
commercial city was certain to grow up rap- 
idly. The mining region had to have a sea- 
port. Great quantities of supplies could not 
come from the East by land. Several towns 
on the bay hoped to win commercial leader- 
ship, but San Francisco soon left the others 
behind. 

San Francisco was a name well known to 
merchants in the eastern cities, while the 
names of its rivals were not. Then, too, the 
government made San Francisco a "port of 
entry —a place where duties were paid on 
goods from abroad. So, from the beginning, 
incoming ships discharged their cargoes 
there. Seven hundred ships came in 1849. 
The population, which had been reduced 
for a time by the departure of gold seekers, 
grew from less than 500 just before the dis- 
covery of gold to more than 20,000 two 
years later. 

Commerce and industries. For a few years 
supplies of all sorts were'shipped by sea from 
the East to San Francisco. Clothing, boots, 
tools, flour, dry groceries, and canned goods 
were leading items in the trade. 

Such things were to be expected. Some 
things were not. For instance, ice that had 
been cut in winter on lakes in New England 
was shipped to San Francisco. There was 
heavy loss from melting, of course, for the 
outbound ships had to cross the equator in 
the Atlantic and again in the Pacific. Then 
ice was obtained from the ends of glaciers in 
Alaska that reached down to the sea and, 

later, from small glaciers in the high moun- 

tains of California itself. Lumber, too, was 
taken out from New England until lumber 
made in mills on the shores of Puget Sound, 
. Figure 7, drove it from the San Francisco 


Before long, California was growing or 


"making many things which at first came to 


it by sea. It even had enough of some things” 
to ship part of them away. In and near San 

Francisco, sawmills, furniture shops, flour 
mills, a sugar refinery, and factories for make? 
ing mining tools and machinery were built, 

San Francisco then and now. There were 
high rock hills, steep-sided ravines, and big 
sand dunes in and about San Francisco. It 
had no good supply of fresh water. Fogs made 
parts of many days unpleasant. Almost every” 
year one or more earthquakes occurred. Fea 
of earthquakes in early days discouraged the; 
people from putting up brick buildings or | 
high buildings. Many of the wooden build- 
ings of the city were destroyed by fires. Most — 
of these disadvantages were overcome. : 

No other city has such a setting as San 
Francisco. From some of the hilltops there 
are glorious views in bright weather of the - 
great bay, the Golden Gate, and the sea. 9 
The picture shows part of the modern city — 
as seen from an airplane. The edge of the - 
bay is in the foreground, at the right. In © 
the distance at the upper left is the ocean. 
Across the middle of the picture, between | 
the bay and the ocean, is the strait that has 
been known as the Golden Gate ever since © 
the days of gold. 1 

Ships of every seafaring nation pass in - 
and out under the high bridge that now spans 
the Golden Gate. “Here the Western World 
ends and the Eastern World begins.” 

In the mining camps. Within a year after 
gold was first discovered, deposits of it were 
found in the sand bars and on the banks of 
many creeks and streams that drain the lower 
western slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. The 
gold-bearing sands and gravels could be 
worked easily. Neither skill in mining nor 
expensive machinery was needed. A miner 
needed only a pick and shovel, and a pan 
or rocker in which to wash out the particles 
or nuggets of gold. Figure 58 shows some 
miners “panning out." 
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Figure 57. San Francisco and the Golden Gate 


The deposits of gold were on public lands. 
A miner did not have to get a permit for 
mining, or pay a fee to the government. He 
staked out his "claim," and went to work. 
This kind of mining, washing gold from 


' sand or gravel, was called "placer mining." 
Later, gold was found in hard rock. Of 
course, the mining of such gold was far more 
difficult and costly. 

The early mining camps in the mountain 
valleys were much alike. The crooked main 
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street in one of them followed the narrow 
bottom of the valley, at the side of the stream. 
The middle section of the main street was 
lined with stores, saloons, billiard rooms, res- 
taurants, and lodging houses. Most of these 
buildings were made of wood. Steep paths 
or narrow streets led up the valley slopes or 
along side ravines. Rough, unpainted cabins 
or shacks or tents were scattered about. Such 
a camp might be overcrowded at one time 
and half empty at another. It might be de- 
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Figure 58. Panning gold 


serted entirely if word came of a “rich strike" 
somewhere else. 

From gold to wheat. Soon or later, placer 
deposits of gold, that is, deposits in river sand 
or gravel, are worked out. Most of them last 
only a few years. The greatest production 
of placer gold in the Sierras took place only 
five or six years after the first discovery. In 
little more than ten years after the discov- 
ery, farming replaced mining as the leading 
industry of California. It has been first ever 
since. 

Some of the men who turned first to farm- 
ing grew potatoes and vegetables for sale in 
the mining camps. They brought high prices. 
After a time it was found that part of the 
great Central Valley of the state was well 
suited to growing wheat. Most of the land 
used for wheat had been without timber. 
Some wheat farms contained 20,000 tO 30,000 
or more acres. A traveler wrote: "I have seen 
a wheat field of 40,000 acres in the San 
Joaquin valley.” Fields of wheat containing 
1000 to 5000 acres were common. 
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From an old drawing 


The fields were plowed after the winter 
rains started and wheat was sown as soon as 
the land was ready. The crop was harvested 
late in May and in June. The grain was 
threshed in the fields, put in bags, and piled 
in the fields, along the roads, or at the sides 
of the early railroads until sold. There was 
very little danger of rain at that season. Most 
of the big wheat farms were later broken up 
into smaller farms. 

Other crops were grown, of course, but no 
other compared with wheat. Corn was never 
nearly so important as in the eastern half of 
the country. It was said that much of the 
farm land was too dry and that the summer 
nights were too cool. Some corn was grown 
on moist valley-bottom land. 

Irrigation farming. On the lowlands of 
southern California, farming depended from 
the beginning on irrigation. There was not 
enough rain for dry-land farming. In the 
Central Valley of the state, as on the western 
plains, drought was the greatest risk of the 
dry-land farmer. This risk and the demand 


for crop products which needed more water 
than wheat needs led to the irrigation of 
more and more land. 

Early irrigation in the Central Valley was 
carried on mostly in the San Joaquin Valley, 
which was the drier part, and on the east 
side of the San Joaquin River. More rivers 
flowed down from the mountains on the 
east side than from those on the west side and 
there was more water in them which could be 
taken out for irrigation. In time, too, much 
land there was irrigated by pumping water 
from wells. 

As years passed, the list of irrigated crops 
became a very long one. Oranges, lemons, 
grapes, apricots, prunes, peaches, pears, canta- 
loupes, potatoes, lettuce, tomatoes, beans, and 
cotton are among the better known products 
of the irrigated farms. Even products which 
spoil quickly are shipped in large quantities 
to distant markets. They go by fast freight 
in refrigerator cars. Transportation to. and 
from California has changed amazingly since 
the days of gold. 

The new gold. The gold that was found 
along the mountain streams of California was 
the first great source of wealth in the state. 
Today, the water in the mountain streams is 
itself a new kind of gold, a leading source of 
new wealth. Great engineering works have 
been built to control and regulate some of 
the rivers that flow from the mountains. 
Many other such works are planned. Some- 
time all the mountain waters will be put to 
use—for irrigating land, making electric 
power, and other purposes. And this kind of 
gold, this liquid gold, will renew itself year 
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after year as long as rains and snows fall on 
the mountains. 


"Things to Remember about our Country 


1. More than r50 years ago, Spanish settle- 
ments were made in California, which became 
part of the United States in 1848. Why did 
Spanish people make settlements there? Tell 
about early life in those settlements. 

2. A great discovery was made in 1848 which 
led many people to rush to California. What 
was the discovery? Where was it made? Tell 
about the “Forty-niners.” 

3. San Francisco soon became California’s 
chief port and trade center. What things helped 
it to grow where it did? Which of those things 
show in the picture of San Francisco today 
(p. 75)? How and why did trade and other work 
change there? 

4. About ro years after the great rush, farm- 
ing became the chief work in the state. What 
part of the state was found to be good for wheat 
farming? Give two reasons for wheat-planting 
and wheat-harvest times there. 

5. Farming in the lowlands of southern Cali- 
fornia has always depended on irrigation. Name 
some of the irrigated crops that have been grown 
there. How have transportation changes helped 
farmers there in recent years? 

6. Water in California mountain streams is 
liquid gold. Tell why this is true. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


i. Find (Fig. 7) the lowland of central Cali- 
fornia and another lowland north of that state. 
In what states is that other. lowland? 

2. What large river flows across it? 

3. In which part of it is a northward-flowing 
stream shown on the map? 
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Winning the Oregon Country 


A land of promise. Somewhat more than 
a hundred years ago many people thought 
of the Pacific Northwest as a land of great 
promise. 

‘Thousands of those people, facing dangers 
and hardships, journeyed to it in wagon 
trains like the one in the picture. They 
called it the Oregon Country. Today, much 
of it is in the western part of the state of 
Oregon, Figure 7. 

Glowing stories were told about the Ore- 
gon Country. The rich soils and mild climate 
of the lowlands beyond the Cascade Moun- 
tains, Figure 60, would make certain large 
crops for export to Pacific countries. Farmers 
would prosper. All a man had to do, so ran 


— One story, was to throw a handful of seeds 


from his back door and go to sleep. When 


he woke, his crops weuld be there for him. 
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There must be something real, it was thought, 
behind such a fancy story. 

This was not all. The Oregon Country 
was said to be a healthful land. The fevers 
common to the Mississippi Valley were un- 
known there. Everyone thought that Con- 
gress was sure to give big farms to settlers 
in Oregon. Many were excited by the chance 
for adventure in a new land. One man said 
later that he went to Oregon "because the 
thing wasn't fenced in and nobody dared to 
keep me out." 

Many of these people were members of 
families that had followed the frontiers, one 
after another, from the Piedmont Plateau to 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. They 
seemed always ready to move on. 

Where to go. There was no use in moving 
to the plains at’ the west, between the Mis- 


souri River and the Rocky Mountains. A 
government explorer had called them the 
“Great American Desert.” They were be- 
lieved to be unfit for settlement (p. 66). 

Beyond the Rockies stretched great pla- 
teaus and high plains which also were thought 
unfit for settlement. These plains, mountains, 
and plateaus had to be crossed, of course, to 
reach the Oregon Country. But the Oregon 
Country was the nearest new land of promise 
to which the United States then had a claim. 
California belonged to Mexico, which had 
won independence from Spain, and of course 
no one dreamed of the rich deposits of gold 
that were there. 

American rights. The United States was 
not the only nation that claimed the Oregon 
Country, or that had claimed it. Spain once 
Claimed it, but had handed. over her rights 
to the United States. Russia once claimed it, 
but had withdrawn. For years the real con- 
test for Oregon lay between England and the 
United States, Finally, our present north- 


Western boundary was fixed by a treaty with 
England. 
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Bated on an old sketch 


Some of the Americans who first went to 
the Oregon Country felt they were helping 
to uphold American rights there. It was a 
common saying that the flag would follow 
settlement. Before these settlers arrived, most 
of the region had been firmly held by British- 
Canadian fur traders. They had trading posts 
at well-chosen points on the Columbia River, 
Figure 60, and on some of its branches. But 
when thousands of American farmers built 
their homes in the disputed area, the United 
States had the advantage. 

So the Oregon Country attracted American 
settlers for many reasons. 

The Jong, long trail. The famous Oregon 
Trail led from the great bend of the Missouri 
River in western Missouri to the lower Co- 
lumbia River and on through the gorge of the 
river in the Cascade Mountains. It was about 
2000 miles long. It was the longest pathway 
of the kind ever used in America. Of course, 
it was far from straight. Part of the way was 
over rough land where many turns had to be 
made. Parts of the trail followed winding 
streams. Even the location of water holes, of 


places where the animals might graze, and of 
wood for fuel called for loops and bends in 
the trail. 

A hard journey. The journey to Oregon 
was made in canvas-covered wagons, most of 
them drawn by oxen or mules. It took five 
or six months. People needed to start in 
the spring as soon as there was grass for 
the animals, in order to finish the journey 
in the autumn before snow covered the 
higher ground. 

At the Missouri River, parties were made 
up. Leaders were chosen. Plans were laid. 

» Much was being risked in an undertaking 
about which little was known at first. 

The wagon train in Figure 59 was making 
its slow way along a section of the Oregon 
Trail cast of the Rocky Mountains, where 
it followed a river for many miles. The hard- 
est part of the trail lay ahead, but in this 
section there was most danger of an attack 
by Indians. Everyone was watchful. 

Most days on the trail were hard days. In 
many places the teams and wagons stirred up 
fine, choking dust. Sometimes teams were 
turned around by violent winds and wagons 
were upset, causing much confusion. Some- 
times, too, loose cattle ran in fright for miles 
before a storm. They had to be rounded up, 
perhaps with difficulty and always after more 
or less delay. i 

Other delays and much trouble were 
caused by broken wagons, by tires that came 
off the wheels in hot, dry weather, and by 
wagon tongues that broke as the wheels 
bumped in and out of holes. Now and then 
a wagon train was delayed and losses were 
caused by heavy rains, by floods in streams, 
and by quicksands at stream crossings. There 
was trouble at times in finding game. Food 
ran low and people were ill. 

Learning how. Of course, people who 
went to Oregon in the first years learned 
much that was helpful to people who used 
the trail in later years. For instance, they 
learned that wagon tongues should be 


“jointed,” that is, made in short sections, to 
keep them from breaking. Wagons, they 
found, should be not only strong but also 
light. Only well-seasoned timber should be 
used in making wagons for the journey. 

People learned, too, how to protect their 
supplies. Bacon was put in sacks. The sacks, 
surrounded with bran, were put inside boxes, 
In this way the bacon fat was kept from melt- 
ing away in hot weather. Sugar was taken in 
sacks of “India rubber.” Flour was carried 
in strong sacks of double canvas. Matches 
were kept in tightly-corked bottles. 

Some wagons were fitted out with double 
canvas tops. Extra parts were taken along 
for wagons and harnesses. It was found wise, 
too, to have several extra axes and hatchets 
and spades. Even with the best preparations, 
the journey was very hard and full of risks. 

In the Willamette Valley. For some years 
about nine out of ten of the people who went 
to the Oregon Country settled in the Willam- 
ette Valley, Figure 60. It is the main south- 
ern tributary of the Columbia Valley west of 
the Cascade Mountains. After twenty-five 
years of settlement in the region, almost half 
the total population was still in the Willam- 
ette Valley. 

The valley was fertile and there was 
enough rain for settlers to grow the crops 
they knew best, in the ways they had used in 
their old homes. There was timber along 
the streams. Back from the streams there 
were open woodlands and prairies. As a rule, 
the prairies were used first for grazing and 
later for wheat. Road-building in the valley 
was easy. The Willamette could be navigated 
by ocean-going ships for a few miles and by 
small boats much farther. There were places 
on the streams where sawmills and flour mills 
could be run by water power. 

In spite of all these things, and nearness to 
the ocean, there was little chance for the 
settlers to export any surplus products, as 
they had hoped to do. Few trading ships en- 
tered the Willamette, or even the Columbia. 
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Then suddenly a market opened up in 
California, after the discovery of gold there. 
Many ships came to the Willamette. Twenty 
were there at once in the autumn of 1849, 
waiting for cargoes. Wheat, flour, vegetables, 
butter, eggs, and lumber were in great de- 
mand at high prices. Gold dust was paid for 
everything. 

Some gold was found later in Oregon it- 
self, but progress in the Willamette Valley 
was helped far more by California gold. 
Changes took place in a few years which, 
without California gold, might have required 
many years. 

The Willamette Valley was the heart of 
the Oregon Country. Later it became the 
heart of the state of Oregon. It still is the 
heart of the state. 

Portland. Portland, Figure 60, became in 
turn the chief city of the Willamette Valley 
and of the state. The first owner of land 
where Portland stands saw no future for the 
place and it fell into the hands of two New 
Englanders who had come by sea. One was 
from Massachusetts, the other from Maine. 
They felt sure that an important city would 
grow up in time on the Willamette at the 
head of ship navigation. They were at that 
spot. They built the first house there, put in 
a small stock of goods to sell, and by tossing 
acoin fixed on a name for the town they were 
founding. 

The man from Massachusetts wanted to 
name the town Boston, after the largest city 
in his home state. The man from Maine 
wanted to name it Portland, after the largest 
place in his state. The man from Maine won 
the toss. 

Active growth came to Portland with the 
trade that started with the mining boom in 
California. It was the first place on the 
Pacific slope, except San Francisco, to out- 
grow the pioneer stage. Before many years 
had passed, visitors talked about its tree- 
shaded streets, its comfortable homes, its 
churches and clubs. 
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Figure 60. The Oregon Country 


Beginnings on Puget Sound. Farly settlers 
on Puget Sound, Figure 60, also owed much 
to the boom in California. The first trading 
vessel to come there from California wanted 
piles to be used in building wharves at San 
Francisco. This was the small beginning of 
the great logging and lumbering industry of 
the region. Five years later there were 16 
sawmills on the shores of the Sound. Their 
best market was in California. Several of 
them were the beginnings of present towns 
or cities. 

Seattle. Seattle, Figure 60, was one of the 
sawmill towns on the Sound. The picture in 
Figure 61 shows how Seattle looked as a small 


Based on an early painting 


Figure 6l. Seattle, about 1855 


village. Smoke is rising from the sawmill, 
showing that it was run by steam power, not 
by water power. The tree stumps in the fore- 
ground suggest that timber for the mill was 
cut at first close by. The ship lying offshore 
may have come from San Francisco for a 
cargo of lumber, 

Seattle was first called New York, for it 
was thought that name suggested very well 
the ‘future greatness of the place. Modesty 
led the settlers to change the name to New 
York Alki. The Indian word “alki” meant 
“by and by." While still a little village the 
place was renamed Seattle, after the friendly 
chief of a near-by tribe of Indians. Seattle 
did soon become the largest place on Puget 
Sound, just as its founders confidently had 
expected, 

Seattle has a fine harbor and is near good 
Passes in the mountains to the east. These 
things have helped its trade and its growth, 
It is nearer than Portland and San Francisco 
to the ports of Japan and northeastern China. 
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This, too, has helped. It also is the ¢ iteway 
to Alaska. This has been less helpful than 
expected, because Alaska is still, for th 
part, an empty land. 


most 


Things to Remember about our Count: y 


1. Somewhat more than roo years ag 
of the Oregon country made many peo] ant 
to go there to settle. What reports that people 
heard about it made them wish to live there? 
Why at that time did they want to go there 
instead of to California? 

2. The Oregon Trail was very long and the 
journey over it was very hard. What was the 
eastern end of it? The western end? 

What two kinds of land that were hard t 
lay between western Missouri and the Oregon 
country? What dangers and hardships did the 
pioneers face along the way? 

3. Many pioneers who went to Oregon settled 
inthe Willamette Valley. Tell five things about 
the valley that made people choose it. 

4. Portland’s location in that valley 
good one for a trade center. Tell why. 

5. Many settlers near Puget Sound depended 
on logging and lumbering. Seattle soon became 
the chief city there. Give reasons. 
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Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Which is farther north, Boston or Port- 
land (Fig. 7)? New York or San Francisco? 

2. Of all the ports that have been told about 
so far in this book, which one is farthest north? 
Which is farthest south? 

3. Suppose a plane flew from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Mississippi along the east-west line 
numbered 40°, Suppose another plane flew 
along that line from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Sierra Nevadas. 

What does the map (Fig. 7) show about the 
lengths of those two trips? Near what lake 
would the second plane fly? 

4. The trip of that plane would be across 
the huge plateau “between the great mountains” 
which is told about in the next story. 

Is most of the land it would cross higher than 
the Appalachians, or not so high? 


Figure 52. In the desert between.the great mountains 


Between the Great Mountains 


Resting in the desert. The picture above 
shows a little group of early trayelers in a 
great western desert. They had stopped to 
rest in the middle of the day at the side of a 
tiny stream, almost dry, where precious water 
might be had. All about them was the hot, 
dusty plain, broken by bare, rocky hills, This 
was a land which they had to cross, but one 
which they were eager to leave behind. 


Vast spaces and few people. Between the’ 


Rocky Mountains on the east and the Sierra 
Nevadas and the Cascades on the west there 
is a huge region, shown on the map in Figure 
7- Many parts of it look somewhat like the 
land in the picture. Over most of it little 
rain ever falls, except on the slopes of the 
mountains which here and there rise above 
the general surface. The dry ground between 
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the mountains is dotted with worthless brush. 
In some places, there is also a scanty growth 
of grass. In others, there are glistening beds 
of salt where nothing can grow. 

In the mountains, where more rain falls, 
there is a better growth of grass. Scrubby 
trees grow on many of the foothills and give 
way to forests on higher slopes. Many streams 
sometimes flow from the mountains when 
rain falls on their slopes or much snow melts 
there. Most of these streams wither away on 
the edges of the lower land. 

The longest river that rises in the region 
flows for some 250 miles across the desert only 
to sink at last into the thirsty earth. Two 
great rivers, the Columbia at the north and 
the Colorado at the south, cross the region, 
but they rise outside of it on the snowv slopes 


of the high Rocky Mountains. The Colorado 
crosses in a long series of deep canyons. 

Like the men in Figure 62, most travelers 
on the early tails to California and Oregon 
hurried through this parched and sun-baked 
land to the fertile lands farther on. Few peo- 
ple wanted to settle along the way. In much 
of the region only a small population could 
possibly live. Within it even today there are 
empty tracts of great size. Taken as a whole, 
it is the most thinly-settled region in the 
United States. There are, of course, areas of 
fairly dense population scattered here and 
there through the region. Some of these 
areas are large. Most of them are small. 
Some were settled long ago, others only in 
recent years. 

Three kinds of settlement. Time and 
again the discovery of valuable minerals has 
drawn people to areas within the region 
where otherwise there would have been no 
settlement. Some mining towns, once throb- 
bing with life, are now “ghost towns.” The 
last people in them left when the minerals 
were worked out. Deserted buildings face 
the empty streets. Other mining towns have 
had their best days and see ahead the time 
when they, too, will be ghost towns. Still 
others hum with work and look forward to 
years of growth. 

Most of the widely scattered areas of fairly 
dense population depend on irrigation farm- 
ing. Unlike the places that have lived on 
mining alone, these irrigated areas may never 
have to be abandoned. Some will gain in size 
and people if more water for irrigation is 
brought to them from the high mountains 
within reach. 

Between and around the better settled 
areas are the wide stretches of desert that 
have had, and always will have, a very thin 
population. Lonely ranches in the foothills 
are far apart. Bands of sheep and goats that 
search for grass at times amid the sagebrush 


on the desert floor seem lost in the vast un- 
` settled spaces. 


A story about silver. Two men were hunt- 
ing for gold ina dry ravine in western Nevada 
about ten years after the great discovery of 
gold in California. The place was some 20 
miles east of the California boundary and a 
little south of the overland trail. The men 
dug a pit in the bed of the ravine, hoping to 
collect in it enough water so they could work 
their rocker. At the bottom of the pit they 
found some gold and much “black stuff” 
which they threw away as worthless. It later 
proved to be very rich silver ore. They had 
found immense wealth and did not know it. 

The silver ore was in a great vein. This 
vein was about four miles long and several 
hundred feet wide, and it reached far down 
into hard rock. Many mines were opened to 
work the vein. At one time there were more 
than go of them. Some mines were failures. 
They did not strike good ore. 

As the paying mines were made deeper, 
richer ore was found in them for a time. But 
the heat in the mines increased rapidly, too, 
and there was more and more trouble with 
water in the shafts. So a tunnel was started 
on the mountain side, far below the level of 
the mouths of the mines. It was put through 
the rock to the mine shafts and gave drainage 
and ventilation to them. It took ten ycars to 
build the main tunnel and two branch tun- 
nels. "Their total length was more than six 
miles. Such mining was as different as could 
be from shallow placer mining. 

In about forty years the mines along this 
one vein, called the Comstock Lode, yielded 
about four hundred million dollars worth of 
silver. 

A mushroom city. Several mining towns 
sprang up quickly near the place where the 
great silver lode was found. The best known 
was Virginia City. It was named after one 
of the discoverers, a man from the South 
whose nickname was “Old Virginia.” 

A visitor described the “wondrous city of 
Virginia” in this way when it was about a 
year old: “Frame shanties pitched together 
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Figure 63. A boom mining town 


as if by accident; tents of canvas, with empty 
whiskey barrels for chimneys; smoking hovels 
of mud and stone; coyote holes in the hillsides 
forcibly seized by men; pits and shanties with 
smoke issuing from every crevice; piles of 
goods and rubbish on craggy points, in the 
hollows, on the rocks, in the mud, on the snow 
— everywhere — scattered broadcast in pell- 


` mell confusion." 


Figure 63 gives a later view of a main street 
in Virginia City. It was a busy place. But in 
time the mines produced less and less silver. 
As that happened, more and more people 
moved away from Virginia City. Without 
the mines, there never would have been a 
city there, 

Tough problems. Transportation was one 
of the many tough problems that had faced 
Virginia City. At first the only way to take 
supplies there was on mule-back. Drinking 
water was brought from a mountain lake ten 
miles away. Lumber was hauled from saw- 
mills more than 20 miles away in California. 
Supplies were hauled all the way from Sacra- 
mento in wagons which took back the prod- 
ucts of the mines. 

About two years after the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode a company brought a dozen 
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Based on an old print 


camels to Nevada from central Asia. They 
did good work in the desert. But 14 years 
after the coming of the original herd Nevada 
barred them from public roads because they 
frightened horses. Part of the herd was sold 
to a Zoo in Philadelphia. Meanwhile, the dif- 
ficulties of long-distance transportation were 
largely overcome when a railroad reached 
Nevada from Sacramento, along the line of 
the overland trail. 

Of course, the riches yielded by the Com- 
stock Lode led men to hunt for silver or gold 
in the Nevada desert farther east. New dis- 
coveries from time to time created other 
mining towns. Some of them grew swiftly, 
then dozed, and later died—all within a few 
years. 

Though Nevada is large in size, it is still 
small in population. It has been held back 
by its climate. In a desert, water is more 
precious than silver or gold. Lack of water 
has been Nevada’s toughest problem. 

Making an oasis. A thousand years and 
more ago, men about whom little is known 
irrigated their crops in the valleys and be- 
tween the great mountains ol the West. Irri- 
gation in the West is many times older, then, 
than the oldest American settlements. Wher- 
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Figure 64. "Before and after" 


ever irrigation has been possible in areas of 
light and uncertain rain, men always have 
found it the surest way in which to win food 
from the land. 

It was in Utah, between Great Salt Lake 
and the Wasatch Mountains, Figure 7, that 
this ancient way of farming was first used by 
Americans. That was about 100 years ago. 
These Americans were Mormon settlers from 
the East who were planning a new life in a 
new land. They were many hundreds of 
Weary miles from the nearest settlement. 
They had to depend entirely on themselves. 
They had to depend, too, chiefly on farming. 
And to farm successfully they had to irrigate. 
Without a day’s delay some members of the 
first party to arrive began work to turn water 
from a small stream out upon the land. 

Along the western base of the Wasatch 
Mountains there is a plain that was built up 
by material left by streams flowing from the 
mountains. The rainfall in the mountains 
is much greater, of course, than that on the 

plain. Many streams, fed by rains and melt- 
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ing snows on the mountain slopes, flow in 
steep valleys down to the plain. As they enter 
the gently-sloping plain, they flow much less 
rapidly than before. So they are forced to 
drop the material they had moved along their 
upper channels. The deposits of the many 
Streams got larger and larger. Finally they 
joined, making what is called a piedmont 
alluvial plain. On this piedmont plain, fertile 
in most places, the Mormon pioneers built 
their towns and laid out their farms. 

Salt Lake City. The first land chosen for 
settlement was that on which Salt Lake City 
stands (Fig. 7). It was between two forks of a 
stream that flowed from the mountains to the 
plain. A city was laid out ona generous plan, 
with large building lots and very wide streets. 

At first most of the houses were built of 
sun-dried brick, known as adobe. They were 
very plain in appearance. Within a few years, 
however, visitors were impressed by the at- 
tractive homes of hard brick, the business 
houses of stone, the shade trees along the 
wide, well paved streets, and the clear water 


running in the gutters. From the beginning, 
Salt Lake City has been the center of the life 
of the oasis that was made in the desert by 
the Mormons. 

Farm villages. A farm village was laid out 
in the midst of each tract of land which the 
Mormons planned to irrigate. It was built on 
or near the stream from which water was to 
be taken. The farmers lived in the villages, 
going to and from their outlying land. 

Grain, potatoes, vegetables, alfalfa, and 
finally fruits became leading crops. The pic- 
ture in Ficure 64 shows a Utah farmer at 
work in an irrigated field of vegetables. To 
the left of the field is desert land that has not 
been supplied with water. This picture 
might be called “before and after.” All these 
Utah farmers kept some stock. Herds of 
cattle had been driven from Illinois by the 
first settlers. ; 

Saving the water. In the early years only 
simple dams, many made.of brush weighted 
down with stones, could be put in at suitable 
points along the streams on the plain. By 


Figure 65. On a sheep ranch 


these dams, water was turned into canals and 
ditches that led to the fields. 

Later, large storage dams were built in 
some of the mountain valleys. They control 
the flow of the streams and save water. From 
the beginning, care was taken to divide the 
life-giving water fairly among the farmers. 

The Mormons have the honor of being the 
first American irrigators. They deserve great 
credit for what they did. The things they 
learned as irrigators helped many other 
settlers. 

Using the grazing lands. The poorer graz- 
ing lands between the great mountains have 
been used chiefly for sheep, though there are 
many cattle ranches in the foothills of the 
mountains. Sheep can get along in places too 
dry for cattle. They eat grass closer than 
cattle do and also feed on many desert weeds. 
Sheep grow to full size sooner than cattle. 

The sheep in Figure 65 are finding a little 
food near the ranch house of the owner. ‘This 
sheepman built his home at the mouth of a 
valley that leads back into the mountains. 


Most of the first flocks of sheep that were 
driven into the region came from California 
or New Mexico. California sheepmen had 
earlier brought merino sheep from Vermont. 
Merinos produced more wool and better wool 
than any other kind of sheep. When, years 
before that, the making of woolen goods be- 
came important in New England, merinos 
had been brought from Spain to Vermont. 
It became a famous sheep-raising state. And 
much earlier still, about 200 years earlier, 
sheep had been taken from Spain to Mexico 
and on into what is now New Mexico. There, 
in the long course of time, a type of sheep 
had developed which was well suited to the 
trying conditions in the mountains and on 
the desert plains. 

Up and down. In the winter time sheep 
are commonly kept on the ranches of the 
owners in the foothills. There they are fed 
chiefly on alfalfa that was grown on the 
ranches or bought from farmers. In either 
case it was grown, of course, by irrigation. 

In spring many sheep are grazed for a time 
on the desert floor. The scant pasturage there 
can be used before grazing is possible on the 
high mountain ranges. After the sheep are 
sheared in late spring or early summer, they 
are driven by slow, easy stages up into the 
mountains to graze during the summer. In 
autumn they are driven down again, ahead of 
cold weather and snow, to the lower pastures 
and the home ranches. Year after year flocks 
of sheep, and in many places cattle, too, are 
shifted back and forth, up and down. So the 
desert and the mountains have been made 
to work together to produce meat and wool 
and hides. 

Public lands. Most of the grazing lands, 
both on the desert floor and in the moun- 
tains, are part of the public domain. They 
belong to the nation. But for many years the 
nation did nothing to control their use and 
prevent injury to them. 

Too many sheep were grazed on much of 
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the public land. Year after year it furnished 
less and less pasturage. Then grazing in the 
public forests was controlled, and the pastur- 
age there improved. There was still no con- 
trol outside of the forests. A few years ago 
grazing on the public lands of the desert was 
also finally put under control. Everyone con- 
cerned was better off. 

There are other ways in which the deserts 
and the mountains, managed together, could 
help the people. Soon or later they will be 
made to do so, in every possible way. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. In most of the huge plateau which streiches 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Neva- 
das and Cascades, litile rain falls. Tell how 
much of the land there looks. 

2. Though much of the region is empty, three 
kinds of settlements are scattered here and there 
in it. What three kinds? 

3. Silver played a large part in the story of 
Nevada. Why was silver mining there unlike 
placer mining in California? Why do many 
mining towns become "ghost towns”? 

4. A large oasis was made near Great Salt 
Lake. In what two ways did the streams in the 
Wasatch Mountains make that possible? 

Tell about the farming work of the Mormons 
and about the ways in which they controlled 
and divided the stream waters. 

5. "The desert and mountains were made to 
work together to produce meat and wool and 
hides." Where are many of the cattle ranches? 
Why are poorer grazing lands used for sheep? 
Where are many of the sheep kept in winter? 
In summer? Why? 

What happens to grazing lands on which too 
many sheep are kept? What has been done co 
prevent this on public lands? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. The region between the great mountains 
includes all or part of how many states (Fig. 7)? 

2. Are those states larger than states east of 
the Mississippi, or smaller? 


The Coming of the Railroads 


Winning their way. Figure 66 shows the 
first passenger train on one of the early rail- 
roads. Figure 67 shows a streamlined pas- 
senger train of today. The differences be- 
tween the two are amazing. So it would be 
a great mistake to think that the early rail- 
roads were much like the railroads of today. 

It would also be a mistake to suppose that 
all people were glad to see the coming of rail- 
roads. Actually, many people were strongly 
opposed to them. The railroads had to win 
their way. 

Fears that came true. Of course, many 
people fought the railroads because they 
feared their competition. Men who owned 
packets on the Erie Canal, for instance, or 
steamboats on the inland rivers, were afraid 
that railroads would take trade away from 
them. Their fears came true. 

Strange stories. Some people opposed rail- 
roads at first for strange reasons. For instance, 
when plans were made for a railroad west 
from Boston across New England, farmers 
objected. They said that sparks from the 
locomotives would burn the wool off the 
backs of their sheep. 

The rivals of some early railroads tried in 
Strange and foolish ways to hold their trade. 
This story tells of one instance. A railroad 
was built from Boston to Providence, a sea- 
port in Rhode Island (Fig. 7). This railroad 
Was to be part of a route by land and water be- 
tween Boston and New York City. Passengers 
and freight that went all the way between 
those cities by water had to go around south- 
eastern New England, past dangerous shoals 
where many ships had been wrecked. The 
Combination route by land and water was 
shorter and safer. 

For those very reasons, stagecoaches had 
been running between Boston and Provi- 
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dence. They carried many people and, when 
the railroad was built, the stagecoach owners 
were determined to hold their business at all 
cost. So they offered to carry passengers from 
Boston to Providence for nothing and give 
them a free dinner when they got there. Of 
course, such efforts were useless, Horse- 
drawn stagecoaches could nowhere compet. 
directly with trains after the railroads and 
trains had been somewhat improved. 

More strange stories. There was plenty of 
chance to make improvements, as the follow- 
ing stories show. In Illinois, a mile race was 
run between a locomotive and a pony. The 
pony won. Conductors on one railroad were 
ordered not to collect tickets from passengers 
while their trains were in motion. It would 
be dangerous. The engineers of another road 
were told to be sure they had all their cars 
when starting. It sometimes had happened 
that an engine and the front cars of a train 
had pulled away, leaving the back cars at 
the station. 

One autumn more farm products had been 
received at stations along a railroad running 
out from Detroit than it seemed possible to 
get to Detroit before lake navigation closed 
for the winter. To help move this freight, 
the officials of the road decided to put on a 
train for night service. But they said that 
they hoped it would not again be necessary 
to run trains in the dark. 

Disadvantages. All the early railroads were 
very crude. The road beds were poor. The 
rails were light. The engines were small and 
had little power. The cars, made of wood, 
were not strong. The trains were run without 
the help of orders sent from place to place by 
telegraph. 

The day of iron bridges had not come, 
either, and only small streams were spanned 
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Figure 66. When railroads were new 


with wooden bridges. Lack of a bridge where 
a river flowed across the line of a railroad 
caused trouble and delay. Goods and pas- 
sengers had to be shifted in boats between 
the sections of road on the two sides. The 
early railroad companies were themselves 
small and had little money. Eleven com- 
panies originally owned and ran links in the 
line between Albany and Buffalo. 
Improvements. Year by year improvements 
were made in the railroads, slowly at first, 
then rapidly. Year by year more miles of 


Figure 67. A modern passenger train 
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railroad were added, also slowly at first and 
then with mounting speed. At last all parts 
of the country were covered by a network of 
railroads not equalled anywhere in the world. 

From sea to sea. There were, of course, 
many steps in building railroads toward the 
west—many goals along the way across the 
country. 

All the main seaports along the Atlantic 
coast hoped to increase their trade with the 
interior by building railroads. At the north, 
a railroad was built from Boston to Albany 


to link up with the Erie Canal. Boston mer- 
chants hoped the railroad would give them 
ashare in the trade of the Great Lakes region. 
At the south, a railroad was built from 
Charleston to the Savannah River where the 
river leaves the Piedmont Plateau. Charles- 
ton wanted to get the cotton trade of that 
section. Every seaport of importance between 
Boston and Charleston had its special plans. 
Some succeeded, while others failed. 

New York City wanted a railroad to Lake 
Erie. Philadelphia and Baltimore each 
wanted one to the Ohio River. Railroads 
from these cities (two from New York) got 
to these goals within about three years of the 
same time. ‘The greatest two waterways be- 
yond the Appalachian barrier had been 
reached from three great ports. And the 
barrier had been crossed first where it is 
narrowest and lowest. 

The next goal in westward building was 
Chicago, on Lake Michigan. Most railroad 
men realized that Chicago would become the 
inland hub of the railroad system. Its posi- 
tion at the corner of the Great Lakes seemed 
to make that certain. 

Beyond Chicago, several railroads were 
built hurriedly to the Mississippi River, the 
next goal on the march to the west. These 
railroads brought to Chicago and to the 
northeastern seaports much traffic that with- 
out the railroads would have moved down 
the river to St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Steamboat trade fell away on the rivers. The 
growth of New Orleans slowed down. New 
York City leaped ahead. 

The Missouri River had never been much 
of a highway. Unlike the Mississippi, it car- 
ried little traffic that westward-building rail- 
roads could capture. Beyond the Missouri 
two or three railroads raced to the western 
plains to get the business of taking cattle 
back to the meat-packing cities. But for some 
years all eyes had been fixed on the Pacific 
Coast as the final goal to be reached by Ameri- 
can railroads. 
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The first transcontinental railroad. Sev- 
eral government surveys were made to find 
the best route for the first railroad to the 
Pacific. No road to the western ocean could 
be built along any route without government 
help, for the costs and the risks were too 
great. The route finally chosen followed for 
long distances, but not nearly all the way, the 
general line of the overland trail to Cali- 
fornia. 

The road was built by two companies. 
One worked west from the Missouri River, 
from the place where the city of Omaha now 
stands (Fig. 7). The other worked east from 
Sacramento in California. 

When work began at the eastern end, the 
railroad from Chicago to the Missouri River 
opposite Omaha had not been finished. Sup- 
plies were hauled by wagon halfway across 
Iowa or were taken in boats up the Missouri 
River. Hardwood timber for cross ties was 
cut in Indiana, Ohio, and even as far east as 
Pennsylvania and New York. Mules and 
workmen had to be brought from the East. 

The Indians of the plains, fearing that the 
railroads meant the end of their way of life, 
were hostile. Often the workmen had to 
drop their tools and seize their rifles. 

The company that built the road eastward 
from Sacramento had even greater difficulties. 
There was plenty of timber on the slopes of 
the Sierras, of course, but railroad iron, 
spikes, tools, and other things had to come 
from the East by sea, all the way around 
Cape Horn. It was hard to get laborers, and 
many men were brought from China to work 
on the road. 

Snow lay 60 feet deep near the highest 
point to be crossed in the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tunnels were dug through the snow and ice 
so that men could work on the road bed. 
Later, many miles of snow sheds were built 
over the track to let trains cross the moun- 
tains in winter. In parts of the Nevada desert, 
drinking water for the men had to be hauled 
40 to ro miles. 


Figure 68. The last spike 


On May 10, 1869, the two roads met near 
the northern end of Great Salt Lake. Figure 
68 shows part of the ceremony held that day 
on the spot. Four special spikes were driven 
into the last cross tie—two of gold and two of 
silver—gifts of California, Nevada, Idaho, 
and Montana. Only 43 years after the first 
American railroad, only two miles long, had 
been built in Massachusetts, railroads reached 
entirely across the continent, from sea to sea. 
Great celebrations were held. Bells rang out 
in every town and city in the land. 

Things the railroads did. Railroads opened 
up to settlement many areas that. had been 
hard to reach before. They brought farmers 
closer to markets. They made possible new 
crops in many sections. In these ways and 
others they increased land values. 

Before railroads came, fruits and vege- 
tables that spoil quickly could be sold only 
near the farms on which they were grown. 
City people could buy them for a short time 
only, when they were ripe on the neighbor- 
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Based on an old print 


ing farms. Refrigerator cars and fast train 
service changed all that. Georgia shipped 
peaches to Philadelphia. Mississippi sent 
strawberries to Chicago. California fur- 
nished ripe apricots and cherries to New 
York City. The “season” for such things in 
city markets was made much longer. Lettuce, 
tomatoes, and various other vegetables could 
be bought throughout the year. 

The larger cities of the United States are 
seaports, lake ports, or river ports. They 
were important cities before railroads came. 
But they could not have grown to their pres- 
ent size without railroads. Not enough food 
for their people could reach them steadily 
by other means. And the railroads bring 
raw materials for their factories and mills. 
The railroads also take away their manufac- 
tured products. Without railroads, these 
cities could not have their great industries. 

Figure 69 shows one of the railroad yards 
near a large city. Without such yards, not 
enough trains to meet the needs of the city 


could move in and out. The railroads are 
the life lines of the city. 

At the same time that railroads helped the 
growth of cities that already existed, they 
caused a host of villages and small cities to 
spring up. These new places on the railroads 
were centers where products from the sur- 
rounding countryside were shipped. They 
were also centers where goods that came by 
rail were sold. 

The railroads used great quantities of iron 
and steel for rails, engines, cars, and other 
things. This helped iron-ore mining and 
steel making. They used great quantities of 
coal to run their engines. This helped coal 
mining. They also helped mining by haul- 
ing mine supplies and mine products. 

In these ways and countless other ways, 
railroads aided the growth and progress of 
the country. They carried the mails. They 
carried millions of passengers each year. 
They made neighbors out of people living 
thousands of miles apart. They were a 
mighty force in the building of the nation. 

New wonders. Today, perhaps more than 
ever before, transportation is the very life 
blood of the nation. And great things are 
happening in transportation — in railroad 
transportation, automobile transportation, 
and airplane transportation. The age of 
greatest wonders in transportation may still 
lie ahead. 


Things to Remember about our Country ` 


1. Only 43 years after the first little railroad 
was built in Massachusetts in 1826, railroads 
reached from sea to sea. Tell stories that show 
Why railroad building went ahead slowly for 
Several years after 1826. 

2. As railroads spread, they linked together 
the chief trade centers in the settled parts of the 
country and helped those centers to grow. They 
Crossed unsettled parts of the country and helped 
people to settle in them. They helped our 
Country in many other ways. 


Where was a railroad built to link a New - 
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Figure 69. Life lines of a city 


England port with the L-shaped lowland? 
Railroads built from three other eastern ports 

linked the Atlantic coast with what two great 

waterways beyond the Appalachian barrier? 

Why were Chicago and the Mississippi then 
goals to be reached as soon as possible? 

What was the chief goal beyond the Missis- 
sippi? Tell the story of how the first trans- 
continental railroad was built. 

Tell how railroads have helped many kinds 
of work in our country. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


Read, in order, all sentences in Italics in 
“Things to remember about our country” on 
pages 16—17, 24, 28, 32, 36, 45, 49, 54, 58, 65, 70, 
77, 82, 88 and 9g. Skip everything that is be- 
tween those sentences in Italics. Together, those 
sentences tell a brief story of our country in 
earlier times. 

After reading that story carefully, try to tell 
one much like it in your own words. Then see 
how well you can use pictures and maps in pages 
1-93 in telling reasons for the different things 
pioneers did in different parts of the country. 


Our Natural Resources 


This great land. The stories on earlier 
pages have told something about how the 
American people settled this great land. The 
first settlers winning a foothold here and 
there along the Atlantic coast. People 
tramping over the Appalachians to make 
their homes in the western wilderness. 
Spreading farms and new towns along the 
great rivers, soon crowded with flatboats and 
steamboats. A procession of sailing vessels 
and steamers on the Great Lakes, carrying 
westward a host of settlers to fill the prairies 
and build cities on the Lakes. Wagon trains 
making their long, weary way to the Oregon 
Country. A wild rush by land and sea to the 
gold fields of California. The first transcon- 
tinental railroad, built swiftly to bind the 
country together. All this was part, a great 
part, of the building of America. 
Along the way from sea to sea, forests and 
grasslands were replaced by cultivated fields. 
Wild animals gave way to herds and flocks. 
Little villages grew into big cities. The 
nation got richer and richer, 
The Americans who made settlements 
across the continent left to later generations 
a truly great land. All Americans love its 
forests and rivers and lakes, its mountains 
and plains, its cities and farms. But this is 
not enough. All Americans, generation after 
generation, should also help to keep their 
land great—to keep it a good land in which 
to live. 
Using and wasting resources. Most Ameri- 
cans believed for many years that the natural 
' riches of the country could never run short. 
. True, the forests in some places were soon 
gone, but there always would be plenty of 
. timber somewhere. The fertile top soil 

might be washed by rains from sloping fields 
în one place, but new land could always be 


had for farming in some other place. So 
people once thought. 

As long as anything useful is very abun- 
dant and cheap, people may easily treat it 
carelessly. They may waste more than they 
use. They may use more than they need. 
"The American people were careless for many 
years about their natural resources, as useful 
things provided by nature are called. ‘They 
thought the resources would last forever. 

Later, the people realized that most of 
their natural resources really could be used 
up or worn out. They saw that in time their 
rich land might become a poor land. ‘They 
saw that in seeking their own welfare and 
the welfare of future Americans they must 
also look out for the welfare of the land. The 
two things could not be separated. 

Seeing these things, the nation turned 
against waste of natural resources. However, 
it is also against hoarding them. The nation 
believes that its natural resources should no 
longer be used carelessly. It believes they 
should be used wisely and well. 

The following paragraphs tell about old 
ways and new ways in handling natural 
resources. 

The forests. Nearly half of the United 
States was once covered with forests. They 
stretched westward, with hardly a break, from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the prairies. Beyond 
the grasslands of the Great Plains there were 
forests on many mountain slopes. 

To begin with, these forests, taken to- 
gether, had in them about 500 kinds of use- 
ful trees. Nowhere else in the world was so 
large an area covered with so many kinds of 
trees. Figure 70 shows the beauty of one 
forest, with its towering trees and its carpet 


. of ferns and rich undergrowth, Such a forest 
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is seldom seen now. Once it was common. 


Friend and foe. To the early settlers the 
forest was both a friend and a foe. It fur- 
nished them timber for houses and boats, rails 
for fences, wood for fuel, material for tools 
and wagons and furniture. Even wood ashes 
were useful. Potash from the ashes was used 
for making soap. The forest was a friend, 
then, in many ways. 

On the other hand, an immense amount of 
work had to be done in clearing forest land 
to make room for farms and roads and towns. 
For many years only a small part of the tim- 
ber that was cut could be used. The brush 
from trees that were cut had to be piled and 
burned. Most of the logs had to be rolled 
together and burned. The stumps had to be 
dug out of the ground arid burned. So most 
of the forest was looked upon as an enemy. 
It was something that must be fought with 
ax and fire. : 

Cut out and get out. Of course, trees were 
cut down in some places to sell the timber, 
not to use the land. Early shipbuilding in 
New England, for instance, called for much 
timber. As years passed, more and more 
lumber was needed for more and more uses. 
In time, logging and lumbering became a 
great business. Lumbermen followed up the 
stands of better timber from coast to coast, 
with a big swing into the forests of the South 
and a big jump across the treeless lands of 
the West. 

Logging and lumbering were carried on 
in a wasteful way. A forest, like a mine, was 
something to be worked out and abandoned. 
The rule was to “cut out and get out.” 

Most lumbermen did nothing to help new 
trees grow on cut-over lands. They did not 
leave seed trees. "They did not try to protect 
small trees from injury when the larger trees 
were cut. They left the ground strewn with 
branches and with other rubbish from log- 
ging. All this material dried out and became 
a fire trap. Every ycar there were many fires 
in old logging areas. The cut-over, burned- 
over lands left behind by the lumbermen 
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were really man-made deserts—dead lands 
that produced little or nothing of value. 

In time, too, the uncut trees on vast areas 
had been injured or killed or entirely burned 
up by forest fires. For many years more live 
timber was destroyed by needless forest fires 
than was cut for use. 

Different ways and views. The ways in 
which early settlers treated the forests were 
necessary. The ways of the lumbermen were 
not necessary. They were ways that paid, and 
so it was natural to use them when timber 
was very abundant. 

Of course, the best ways of using any re- 
source at one time may be bad ways at a 
later time. This was true about forests. 
Conditions changed as time wore on. The 
forests got much smaller. Lumber cost more 
than before and much of it was not so good. 
It might soon be hard to get lumber. 

Fortunately, the American people have 
seen for years now that they could not get 
along without widespread forests. 

The need for forests. Tiraber always will 
be needed for making many, many things 
used in everyday life. To meet this need, 
crop after crop of trees must be grown on 
much land. ‘They can be grown mostly on 
land that is not fit for farming. Part of this 
land is now ugly wasteland. It was made so 
by the old ways of logging and by fires. 

A forest cover always will be needed on 
all steep mountain slopes where trees will 
grow. The forests will help to slow down the 
flow of water from rains and melting snows. 
Water flows swiftly down steep, bare slopes 
and may do much damage. 

To take good care of forests will mean 
work for many people. These people will 
plant seedlings and cut out dead trees and 
diseased trees. "They will harvest trees that 
are ready to use for lumber, fight forest fires 
and try to prevent them, and do other useful 
work. 

Well-kept forests always will be visited by 
motorists and campers and hunters and fish- 


From photograph by United States Forest Service 
Figure 71 (above). Destroying the land 


Figure 70 (to the left). A forest untouched by man 


From photograph by United States Forest Service 


Figure 72 (below). Saving the land 
From photograph by Soil Conservation Service 


ermen. Under proper rules the forests and 
their streams will be playgrounds for millions 
of people every year. 

Forests for the future. Much has been 
done to make these things sure for the future. 
For instance, forests owned by all the people, 
called National Forests, are kept on many 
mountains and on some lowland areas not 
needed for farming. They are under the care 
of the United States Forest Service, which is 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

Some states have state-owned forests. Some 
counties and cities have "forest preserves." 
"They are managed chiefly as playgrounds. 
Some states also have laws that require care- 
ful logging, help prevent forest fires, and aid 
landowners in growing timber. 

Forestry, as taking care of forests is called, 
has made great strides. Many lumber com- 
panies now use some of the methods of mod- 
ern forestry. Year by year the outlook for 
our forests is better. 

Good farm, poor farm. Most of the land 
on the farm partly shown in Figure 71 has 
been used year after year to grow cotton. 
"The soil was rich when the land was cleared. 
It produced large crops. But the rainfall was 
heavy. Fach year the water washed away a 
thin layer of the fine top soil. 

In places the rains made hollows in the 
ground, like the one in the front of the pic- 
ture. Once started, these hollows, called 
gullies, grew rapidly Water ran into them 
whenever it rained. The running water car- 
ried away more and more of the earth. The 
farm was being robbed of its soil. 

Year by year the farmer got smaller crops, 
But he did nothing to hold his soil in place 
or to stop the growth of the gullies. He just 
tried to get what he could from the soil while 
it lasted. He once had a good farm. Now it 
is a poor farm. He cannot much longer make 

| even a poor living from it. He will be forced 
to abandon it and move away. 

Soil that moved away. There is nothing 
unusual in the story that has just been told 
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about one farm. More or less soil has been 
washed away from almost every sloping field 
that has been cultivated anywhere. The loss 
on gentle slopes in one year or in several 
years may be very small. It may be too small 
to see. But in time the results become all 
too clear. 

Many millions of acres of farm land have 
lost all the top soil that once covered them. 
The farmers are cultivating the coarser, less 
fertile material from which the top soil was 
washed away. Many more millions of acres 
have lost part of the top soil they once had. 
Millions of acres of farm land have been 
damaged or ruined, too, by gullying. Today 
the soil needs help against washing and gully- 
ing on about nine acres out of every ten acres 
of the nation’s farm land. 

A national problem. It is easy to under- 
stand the great importance of controlling 
soil erosion, as soil washing and gullying are 
called. We depend on soil for most of what 
we eat and wear. Then, too, the soil removed 
by water from fields and pastures may do 
much harm where it is dropped. 

Some soil is dropped in the beds, or chan- 
nels, of streams. It is called sediment. The 
sediment helps to cause floods, for the partly- 
filled channels cannot hold as much water as 
before. The sediment may injure navigation 
by making stream channels and harbors shal- 
lower than they were. Storage reservoirs be- 
hind many dams are filling up gradually with 
sediment. So in time the supply of water 
in the reservoirs for cities, power plants, ir- 
rigation, and manufacturing may be much 
smaller Soil erosion is very harmful in 
many, many ways. The control of erosion is 
a national problem. It is important to all 
the people. 

Saving the soil. The government recog- 
nized all these things. So some years ago a 
new agency, called Soil Conservation Service, 
Was set up in the Department of Agriculture. 
It studies ways of controlling erosion and 
helps landowners save their soil. ‘The man 


who owns the farm shown in Figure 72 was 
one of the first farmers in the United States 
who agreed to cooperate with the Service. 


Now hundreds of thousands of farmers co- 
operate in caring for their soil. 

This man works his land along level lines, 
not up-and-down the slopes. Each furrow he 
plows and each row he plants is level. "Each 
one of them helps to check the flow of surface 
water down the slope. That lets more water 


soak into the ground, where it is needed. 

The picture shows that several crops are 
grown in level strips, one above another. 
Strips used for crops that must be cultivated 
while growing, like corn, are separated from 
one another by strips used for crops, like 
wheat, which are not cultivated. There 
would be more erosion if a slope were used 
for corn from top to bottom. By such means 
this farmer saves his soil and keeps up his 
crop yields. 

„Some farmers make benches, called ter- 
races, to help keep the soil on steep fields. 
Some grow grass or trees on steep land. There 
are many ways of preventing, or at least slow- 
ing down, soil erosion. Some ways are better 
than others, of course, in any particular place. 

Water resources. Without water, man 
could not live. Some plants can grow in 
water, without soil. But no plant can grow 
in soil without water. 

Although water is so necessary to us, we 
must control it if we are not to suffer. We 
must control it to reduce soil erosion. We 
must control it to avoid damage by floods. 
We must store it in reservoirs for use in mak- 
ing electric power and in irrigating dry lands. 
We must control it for many purposes. 

Too often in the past people have paid 
little attention to the dangers of water that 
is not controlled. Too often water has been 
misused or wasted. Towns have been built 
on valley bottoms that are not safe from 
floods. As a result, many lives and much 
Property have been lost. Vast sums have been 
Spent to aid navigation on rivers that never 
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can be important highways. So the money 
was wasted. Year after year huge quantities 
of water have flowed unused to the sea which 
could have been made to do useful work 
along the way. Many mistakes of other kinds 
have been made. 

Fortunately, great changes are now under 
way. More and more the flow of surface 
water across fields and pastures is being con- 
trolled. More and more the flow of rivers, 
even such mighty rivers as the Mississippi 
and the Columbia, is being regulated. Year 
by year more rivers are being “harnessed” at 
dams and power plants. Sometime the great- 
est possible use will be made of all the water 
resources of the country, for the greatest good 
of all the people. 

A word about minerals. Under the sur- 
face of their great land the American people 
found rich deposits of most useful minerals. 
These mineral resources greatly helped the 
progress of the nation. Try to imagine, for 
instance, a lack of iron for ships and rail- 
roads, for bridges and buildings, for tools 
and machinery. 

The very fact that there was so much of 
so many useful minerals made people careless 
and wasteful about them. Let natural gas 
tell its story. It is an ideal fuel for many 
purposes. Years ago in West Virginia it was 
burned day and night for years at a stretch 
in lamps along roads, in towns, and on farms. 
Surely the lamps were not needed when the 
sun was shining. 

Every day for years in California enough 
gas was allowed to go off unused into the air 
from oil and gas wells to do the work of 
25,000 tons of coal. 

Coal has its own story. Half as many tons 
of coal have been lost or wasted in mining it 
as have been produced. 

Happily, recent years have brought many 
new and better ways. From now on we should 
try to use our minerals and all our other nat- 
ural resources so that this may always be a 
good land in which to live. 


Our National Capital 


Washington, D. C. The city of Washing- 
ton is the capital of the United States. It 
stands on the Maryland bank of the Potomac 
River (Fig. 7), but it is not in the state of 
Maryland. The tiny part of the country 
which was set aside for the capital is called 
the District of Columbia. 

Each year, thousands of the American peo- 
ple come to see their beautiful national cap- 
ital. In famous buildings in Washington the 
chief work of governing our great country 
is carried on. 

The Capitol. One of those buildings is 
the Capitol. It is often called “the building 
first in the hearts of all Americans.” In the 
Capitol, our Congress meets to make laws 
for governing our country. And in our Con- 
gress, there are men or women from each of 
the 48 states. Those in the Senate are called 
Senators. The others are members of the 
House of Representatives, 


The picture above is a front view of the 
Capitol. The building faces east, away from 
the Potomac River. Its opposite side is seen 
in the airplane picture of Washington in 
Figure 74. This picture was taken from a 
plane above the river. 

Sandstone from Virginia and marble from 
Massachusetts are in the walls of the Capitol. 
Maryland marble was used in its columns. 
At the top of its great dome stands a bronze 
statue of Freedom. 

The Supreme Court Building. Another 
famous building in our capital is used by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. It is the 
building a little beyond the left wing of the 
Capitol in Figure 74. 

The Supreme Court is the highest court 
of the country. The Justices of the Supreme 
Court make decisions in cases that cannot 
be tried in lower courts and in cases which 
are referred to them from those courts. 
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Figure 74, The national capital 


Honoring our Presidents. The President 
of the United States is head of our national 
government. Both the President and Vice- 
President are elected by the people of the 
Whole United States. 

For George Washington, the great first 
President of our country, our national cap- 
ital was named. And a beautiful monument 
has been built there in his honor. This tall 
monument is a shaft of white marble that 
towers almost twice as high above the ground 
as the Capitol. In the view above, Wash- 
ington Monument is reflected in the long, 
Narrow pool near it. From the top of this 
monument, one can sce on clear days far 


over the city and the wooded countryside 
near-by. 

'The Lincoln Memorial, built in memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, is a lovely white build- 
ing in Potomac Park, between Washington 
Monument and the river. It stands near the 
eastern end of the famous Arlington Bridge 
across the Potomac. In’ Figure 74, it can be 
seen near the center of the lower edge of 
the picture. 

Some of the broad, tree-lined avenues seen 
in Figure 74 have been named for Presi- 
dents. In many such ways, the great leaders 
of our government have been honored in 
our national capital. 
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Figure 75. The White House, seen from the south 


The White House. The white mansion 
in the picture is the home of the President 
of the United States. It is called the White 
House. In this famous old home, all our 
Presidents except Washington have lived. 
It was planned by an architect from South 
Carolina and built of stone from Virginia. 

Presidents have planted some of the great 
elms, oaks, and other trees in the grounds 
around the mansion. The little park shown 
near the left edge of Figure 74 joins Potomac 
Park and the White House grounds. The 
side of the mansion shown in the picture 
faces due south toward that park and the 
monument to Washington. 

The chief executive. To help him carry 
on, or execute, the work of governing the 
country, the President chooses a Cabinet 
of ten members. Making laws is called legis- 
lative work. The work of courts is called 
judicial work. The work of the President 
and the members of his Cabinet is called 
' executive work. 

The President often is called, then, our 
chief executive, and the White House is 
spoken of as the executive mansion. The 
executive offices of the President are in a 
building on the west wing of the White 
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House. In the picture, it is hidden by the 
trees at the left. 

Many kinds of work for the country. Each 
member of the President’s Cabinet is the 
head of a government department. For in- 
stance, the Secretary of Agriculture is the 
head of the Department of Agriculture. The 
President, of course, is the Commander-in- 
Chief of all our armed forces. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy is the head of the Navy 
Department, and the Secretary of War is the 
head of the War Department. 

Many large buildings are needed in the 
capital for the work of the ten great exec- 
utive departments. In Figure 74, one large 
group of those buildings is seen near the 
park at the leftof the view. Another group 
is seen to the right of Washington Monu- 
ment and a little beyond it. The work of 
Congress, of the Supreme Court, and of the 
executive departments helps to make our land 
“a good land in which to live.” 

Working for better farms. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture does much more than 
care for the national forests and help farm- 
ers to save the soil (p. 98). Men in that 
department carry on experiments to find the 
crops best suited to different kinds of land. 
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They discover new crops and ways of improv- 
ing farming and ranching. Both books and 
agents are sent out by the department to tell 


how to use farm and ranch lands well. 
Many boys and girls who live on farms 
belong to clubs in which they learn about 


these good farm methods. By farming well, 
they can help all the people of our country. 

Weather, of course, has much to do with 
farming. and in the Department of Agricul- 
ture is the United States Weather Bureau. 
Predicting the weather has saved millions 
of dollars for farmers, ranchmen, and other 
people of the United States. 

Thousands of workers. Many thousands 
of men and women are needed to help in the 
work of the different departments. Some of 
this work is done to help our trade. Some o£ 
it is done to help people who travel in other 
lands, or men and women who work in mines 
or factories, or immigrants who come to make 
new homes in our country, or other such 
groups of people. 4 

All the post offices of our country and 
the carrying of the mail are under the direc- 
tion of the Post Office Department. The 
printing of the paper money we use and the 
coining of other money is directed by the 
Treasury Department. 

Many people are needed to carry on the 
work of managing the national parks. Others 
help in directing irrigation projects and 
improvements in rivers and harbors. Many 
others arc needed for such work as mapping 
our coastal waters, managing our fisheries, and 
learning more about our mineral resources 
and how to make the best use of them. 

It costs a great amount of money, of course, 
to carry on all this helpful work. By paying 
taxes into the United States Treasury, each 
one of millions of Americans helps with the 
Work in our great capital. 

A growing city. Even if no one lived in 
Washington except government workers and 
their families, the city would be large. Of 
Course, there also are, as in all cities, schools, 


stores, hotels, and the like. So there is much 
other work, too, About three-fourths of a 
million people now live there. 

When the place for our national capital 
was chosen about 150 years ago, New Hamp- 
shire was the northernmost state and Georgia 
was the southernmost. The District of Colum- 
bia is about halfway between them. 

Washington was carefully planned. Park- 
like spaces have been left between many o£ 
the great buildings. Besides north-south and 
east-west streets, broad avenues named for 
states run in many directions from the Cap- 
itol grounds, somewhat like the spokes of a 
wheel. Statues stand in some of the circles 
at places where several streets meet. "There 
are lovely drives along the Potomac and in 
the park along Rock Creek in the north- 
western part of the city. 

The city has grown and changed as our 
country has grown and changed. Govern- 
ment work in our national capital and the 
other work of people of the United States 
will always go on together, for each depends 
on the other. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Washington, D. C. is our national capital. 
What is a capital? What does D. C. mean? 

2. In our capital are many famous buildings. 
Name three of them and tell how each is used. 

3. Many kinds of government work help to 
make our land a good land in which to live. 
Name several of them, and tell how each helps. 

4. Our capital has grown and changed as our 
country has grown and changed. ‘Tell why. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Make a sketch map of the part of Wash- 
ington shown in Figure 74. Plan a route you 
might follow in going about there to see the 
things mentioned in this chapter. ; 

2. Find (Fig. 7) about how far and in what 
direction Washington is from your home. 

3. What do these words mean? Legislative 
work. Judicial work. Our chief executive. Our. 
national Capitol. Our national capital. 
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Northeastern United States 


Many Villages, Cities, and People 


Great changes. The farm village in the 
picture is in hilly New England. Today, as 
in early days, the hills and valleys of New 
England are lovely at every time of year. 
Snow still falls on them each winter. Such 
things do not change. But many things have 
changed greatly since early days. 

The farmers who live in this inland village 
do not have hardships like those of inland 
farmers in early New England (pp. 15-16). 
There now are many good roads and great 
numbers of pleasant inland farms and villages 
in all the New England states (p. 10). Today, 


most people in New England do not depend 
chiefly on the sea for a living. 

In the Northeast there are not only the 
six New England states but also the six Mid- 
dle Eastern States. Each state that is wholly 
shown on the map in Figure 77 is in North- 
eastern United States. Ocean ships come to 
all of the 12 northeastern states except Ver- 
mont and West Virginia. Changes since early 
days have been as great in the Middle East- 
ern States as in New England. 

Many cities. The Northeast is the part of 
the United States that has most cities. The 
whole country is about 15 times as large as 
the Northeast (Fig. 7). Yet in all 48 state$ 
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Figure 77. 


there are only about three times as many large 
Cities as there are in Northeastern United 
States. 

As the map in Figure 77 shows, many of 
the cities of New England and the Middle 
Eastern States are in the lowland between 
Boston and Washington, D. C. 

Some cities of Northeastern United States 
are on the coast but there also are many in- 


land cities. Some of the cities have grown 
from early mill towns built at river falls. To 
all the cities, railroads bring things needed 
in mills and factories. 

Railroads and a giant city. Many railroads 
in the Northeast follow river valleys (Fig. 
77) Along the northeastern boundary of 
Pennsylvania, the Delaware River has cut a 
deep valley in the highland. The freight 
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Figure 78. A deep va 
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lley in the Appalachian 


train in the picture in Figure 78 is carrying 
its heavy load over the railroad which runs 
through this valley. It is easy to see why the 
tracks were laid close to the river at the place 
shown in the picture. This railroad is one 
of the routes by which people now cross what 


"Was once "a great mountain barrier." 


After the Delaware River leaves its deep, 
narrow valley in the highland, it flows south- 
ward across the lowland to Delaware Bay. 
It forms the boundary between Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

The giant city of Philadelphia and several 
smaller cities have grown up along the lower 
Delaware River. The map suggests one rea- 
son why Philadelphia is the largest city on 
the river. This reason is that at Philadelphia 
railroads from several valleys in the highland 
meet the shortest railroad route from New 
York to Baltimore. 

Men could have made these railroads meet 
at some place on the river besides Philadel- 
. But Philadelphia was the best place. 


Barrier 
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Ocean ships can come that far up the Dela- 
ware River. Farther upstream, the river is 
too shallow for them. At Philadelphia, then, 
railroad trains meet ocean ships as far up the 
Delaware as such ships can go. 

Seeing Philadelphia. Figure 79 is an air 
View across part of Philadelphia and the 
Delaware River to New Jersey. The central 
part of this great trading and manufacturing : 
city does not look much like the center of 
Washington, D. C. The huge office buildings 
do look much like those in New York (p. 8). 
Thousands of people are needed for the work 
done in the stores, hotels, and offices in these 
huge skyscrapers, 

The most famous building in Philadelphia 
is Independence Hall. It is a small but beau- 
tiful building in the old part of the city. In 
Figure 79, it is hidden by the group of tall 
buildings nearest the river, to the right of 
the bridge. 

This famous building is called Independ- 
ence Hall because there, in 1776, a Congress 
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Figure 79. Philadelphia from the air 


of the colonies adopted the Declaration of 
Independence which Americans celebrate 
every Fourth of July. In buildings connected 
with the central hall, the Congress and Su- 
preme Court of the United States met in the 
years from 1790 to 1800. Independence Hall 
is now a national museum. Many people visit 
it to see where the early work of our national 
government was carried on. 

Along the river bank in Figure 79 are some 
of the piers at which ocean ships dock. Many 
of the buildings near the piers are warehouses. 
Farther downstream, in the southern part of 
the city, there are many more piers and ware- 


; houses and many large mills and factories. 


There also are piers along the lower part of 
a tributary of the Delaware. Of course, it 
takes a great many people to handle the 
freight at all the piers and in all the ware- 
houses. A great many workers are needed, 
too, in the mills and factories. 

Miles and miles of streets in Philadelphia 
are lined with the houses and apartment 
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buildings in which the people live. Some of 
the more beautiful streets, homes, and public 
buildings are north or northwest of the cen- 
tral business district shown in the picture. 
Much of the northern part of the city is hilly 
and not so crowded as the southern part. 

Many millions of people. Because of its 
great trade and its great manufactures, Phil- 
adelphia has become the second largest city 
in Northeastern United States. There are 
about two million people in Philadelphia. 
New York City is much larger. There also are 
hundreds of other cities, large and small, in 
Northeastern United States. It is clear, then, 
that many millions of city people live in this 
part of the country. There also are millions 
of people outside the cities. About forty mil- 
lion people, almost a third of the people in 
the whole country, now live in the 12 states 
of the Northeast. 

Great crowds of workmen are to be seen 
at the beginning or end of a day's work in 
large manufacturing plants in some of the 
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cities. The picture above was taken at a 
shipyard in Baltimore. 

In the circle on this page, there are 2000 
people, about four times as many as in Fig- 
ure 80. If there were room on the map in 
Figure 81, each tiny dot on it would be a 
circle like this one Each dot on the map, 
then, means 2000 people. Some parts of the 
Northeast are settled so thickly that the dots 
form black spots on the map. 

Work and fast travel. Figure 82 shows 
part of an excellent new highway in Pen- 
sylvania. Many places that have no railroad 
or air line are on good roads. Fast travel 
helps to explain how forty million people can 
make a living in the Northeast. 
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Figure 81. Where the people live 


Figure 82. The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a famous highway © R. I. Nesmith and Associates 
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Roads, railroads, and air lines help cities 
to grow. The more people there are in cities, 
the more need there is for things produced 
by farmers, fishermen, miners, and other 
workers. As the cities have grown, the num- 
ber of workers outside the cities has grown, 
too. Even so, most of the millions of people 
in Northeastern United States live in cities 
and depend on trade and manufacturing. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. In Northeastern United States there are 
72 states. Name the six New England states. 
Name the six Middle Eastern States. The 
United States is about how many times as large 
as Northeastern United States? 

2. About a third of all the large cities and 
a third of all the people in the whole country 
are in Northeastern United States. Most people 
there depend for their living on manufacturing, 
trade, or transportation work. 

In what part of the lowland along the Atlantic 
coast are there the most cities? Name two cities 
in that belt which have more than 1,000,000 
people (Fig. 7). 

Give two reasons why many cities in North- 
eastern United States are in river valleys. What 
helped Philadelphia to grow so large? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


Going to see. Using the map (Fig. 77), find 
the New England state in which there are most 
Cities of more than 100,000 people. 

Find three states you might visit in New 
England that have no city in which there are 
as many as 100,000 people. 

Seeing for yourself. 1. What changes in 
Northeastern United States can you discover by 
looking again at the pictures on pages 11 to 24 
and then at those on pages 104 to 1 30? 

2. All three pictures on the next page were 
taken on farms of the same kind. The people 
on those farms sell something that city people 
want every day. It spoils quickly. Tell what 
you think those farmers sell. : 

. ..$& How do good roads help farmers such as 
those in the village in Figure 76? 
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From Farm, Forest, Sea, and Mi 
to City 


A special kind of farming. The farm fi 
the picture in Figure 83 is in Massachu ett 
It is one of thousands of dairy farms to b 
seen in Northeastern United States. - 
the weather is cold, the cows are kept in th 
barn instead of in the pasture. This smal 
farm is on a good automobile road and 


quickly. When city milkmen deliver it t 
city homes, it is still good sweet milk. 

Dairy farmers use much land for pasture 
and for fields in which they raise hay and 
other crops to feed to their cows. The Vel 
mont farmer in Figure 84 not only raise 
much hay but also grows corn for fodde 
In the picture, the farmer and his son 2 e 
loading a wagon with corn fodder for their 
cows. 4 

On many dairy farms there are both a big 
hay barn and a silo. The silo in Figure 8 
is on a farm in Pennsylvania. Green fee 
such as chopped-up green corn stalks a 
leaves, is packed in the silo to preserve 
for later use. Feed which has been stored 
a silo is called silage. In winter, it helps to 
take the place of the green grass cattle eat 
in summer pastures. t 

Busy days. Every day, there is much to do | 
on a dairy farm. Cows are milked morning” 
and evening. When kept in the barn, they 


ing barn or shed, the milk pails, and the cans 
in which milk is sent to market must all be 
kept clean. 

Fortunately, there is not as much plowing | 
and planting to be done on dairy farms as - 
on grain farms. Though many dairy farme 
raise some corn for fodder or silage, th 
chief crop on most dairy farms in the North- - 
cast is hay. The clover and grasses used - 
there for hay are not killed during the winter. - 
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Dn a farm in Massachusetts 


On a farm in Vermont Figure 85. On a farm in Pennsylvania 
Jack Delano © Ewing Galloway 
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Figure 86. Haying on à farm in 


Each dot stands for 5,000 cattle 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Figure 87. Distribution of dairy cattle 


These crops can be raised without sowing seed 
every year. 

On many dairy farms, haying time is the 
busiest time of the year. The picture above 
was taken late in June on a farm in Connect- 
icut. Haying begins at that time in most of 
the lowlands in Northeastern United States. 
In Maine and in most of the higher lands, 


such a picture could not be taken till some 
time in July. 

Of course, it does not take so long to har- 
vest hay now as it did before mowing ma 
chines were invented. Some farmers, like the : 
one in the picture, use horses to pull their“ 
mowers. Tractors are used by others. Some 
farmers also have machines which rake the 
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Figure 88. Distribution of precipitation 


hay, when it is dry enough to be stored, and 
bind it into bales. 

The story of a great change. Each tiny dot 
in Figure 87 would be a circle like the one 
on page 112 if the map were large enough. 
Each dot means 50oo dairy cows, for there 
are that many cows in the circle. And of 
course each dot for many dairy cows also 
suggests many hayfields. No wonder North- 
eastern United States is often called a land 
of dairy farms! Those farms take up much 
more room than the cities. 

Before people settled in the West, grains 


were the chief crops which eastern farmers ` 


raised to sell. Settlers in the West found 
lands in the Ohio Valley and other places 
that were better for grain crops than much 
of the land in eastern farms. As time went 
on, more and more grain from the West was 
Sold in eastern cities at low prices. Hard 
times came to many eastern farmers. On 
some eastern farms it still pays to raise grain 
to sell. But many eastern farmers have had 
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to use their land for something else in order 
to make a good living from it. 

Much land in Northeastern United States 
is better suited for hay than for any other 
crop. Some land there is not suited for any 
other crop. Hay can be raised in many kinds 
of places. On hillsides, hayfields help to pre- 
vent soil erosion. If hay has plenty of mois- 
ture, it can stand either cool summers or 
warm summers. The map in Figure 88 shows 
that all parts of Northeastern United States 
have much precipitation, as both rain and 
snow are called. 

More and more milk was needed as the 
cities of the Northeast grew larger and larger. 
Since milk spoils quickly, nearness to cities 
was a big advantage for dairy farming. With 
faster travel and fastgrowing cities, more 
and more farmers in the Northeast turned 
to dairy farming. 

Green food for city people. Green vege- 
tables and fresh fruit, like milk, help to keep 
people healthy. And, like milk, they spoil 
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Figure 89. A famous market 


quickly. Some people in cities have gardens, 
but millions of them buy vegetables and 
fruit at grocery stores, fruit stands, and the 
like. 

City grocers do not raise the vegetables 
they sell. They get most of them from big 
central markets called wholesale produce 
markets. Wholesale means in large amounts. 
Produce means vegetables, fruit, poultry, and 
other such foods. Wholesale food merchants 
buy produce raised on a great many scattered 
farms and sell it to grocers and others who, in 
turn, sell the produce to people who use it in 
their homes. If wholesale food merchants did 
not bring produce from many farms together 
in wholesale markets, most grocers could not 
get the large amounts of produce they need 
just when they need it. 

A famous market. More than 200 years 
ago, a wealthy Boston merchant named 
Peter Faneuil decided that Boston needed 
a large central market. He had one built. 


ng Galloway. 


When it was finished, he gave it to the towm 
It was a large brick building so pleasing to 
look at that people spoke of it as "an orna 
ment to the town." "They named it Faneuil 
Hall. 

The market was in the first story of the 
building. The second story was used for a 
town hall, just as in the Town House that 
had been built many years before (p. 17) 
Some of the meetings held in Faneuil Hall 
made it famous. Today many people come 
from near and far to see it. 

By 1826, Boston had grown so large that 
there was not enough room in that hall for 
the market. Near it a huge new market 
house, called Faneuil Hall Market, was built. 
It is the very large building in Figure 89. 
In this picture Faneuil Hall is seen between 
the skyscraper iu the distance and the big 
market house. 

Many different produce companies have 
booths in this huge market, which now has 
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been used for about 120 years. Some of the 
big trucks in the picture are bringing crates 
or baskets of vegetables and fruits to be sold 
in the market. Others are trucks that grocers 
have sent to get fresh supplies for their stores. 
On every week day, the market is a busy, 
noisy plac e 

Raising truck to sell. A farm used chiefly 
for growing green vegetables for sale is called 
a truck farm. As more and more vegetables 
were needed in the cities, more and more 


farmers used land near the cities for raising 
truck. Today, besides general farms and the 
dairy farms in Northeastern United States, 
there are thousands of farms used for raising 


green vegetables or potatoes to sell. 

l'ruck farms do not take as much room as 
the dairy farms or grain farms. It takes 
more work to use an acre of land for raising 
truck than for raising hay. And a farmer 
needs less land to make a living by raising 
vegetables than he needs for dairying or 
growing grain. Much land suited to hay and 
pasture is not good land for truck. Most of 
the truck farms are on land which has good 
soil and is almost level. 

Vegetable views. Figure 9o shows one of 
thousands of fields of vegetables to be seen 
near cities of the Northeast. There are great 
numbers of truck farms in the lowland along 
the coast. Many are in New Jersey, in Dela- 
ware, and near Chesapeake Bay in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. Much truck farming 
also is done in southern New England, on 
Long Island, and in western New York near 
Lake Ontario. 

More than a third of all the land in the 
truck farms is used for sweet corn, tomatoes, 
and peas. A great many other kinds of veg- 
etables are ‘grown, too. 

The picture in Figure 91 was taken about 
September 1. It shows men harvesting pota- 
toes on a farm near the northeastern corner 
of Maine. This farm is not near any large 
city. Potatoes can be kept several months 
without spoiling, and they can be sent long 
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Figure 90. On a truck farm 


Figure 91. Harvesting potatoes 
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Courtesy New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company 
Figure 92. Gathering cranberries 


distances to market without being harmed. 

In central New Jersey the potato harvest 
begins early in July. In the southern part of 
the peninsula east of Chesapeake Bay, farm- 
ers begin digging potatoes in early June. 

Differences from place to place in farm 
work and farm crops depend on many things, 
One of them is distance from the equator. 
Others are rainfall, soil, and the slope of 
the land Still others are the lengths of the 
trips between farms and city markets. 

For the table. Farmers of almost every 
kind raise chickens for their own use and 
have a few chickens and eggs to sell. Many 


farms near cities are used entirely for raising 
poultry. Of course, many of the poultry 
farms are in the lowland between Washing- 
ton and Boston. Most of them are chicken 
and egg farms, but there are duck farms and 
turkey farms, too. 

More than a third of all the ducks raised 
in the United States are raised on Long 


Island. Most of the other ducks for eastern 
markets come from duck farms in south- 
eastern New England or near Philadelphia, 


The turkey farms are more widely scattered, 

Fruits for the table, as well as fowls, are 
raised on northeastern farms. Northeastern 
United States is famous for its apples and its 
cranberries. Most farmers everywhere in the 
Northeast have at least a few apple trees. 
Some of them have large commercial apple 
orchards. Unlike apples, cranberries cannot 
be grown on most farms. These berries grow 
only in bogs or marshes. Cranberry bogs are 
to be seen in central New Jersey and on 
Cape Cod Peninsula, in Massachusetts. 

Fruit-picking scenes. The picture on this 
page was taken at harvest time in a cranberry 
bog. Each autumn there are many scenes like 
this in areas where cranberries are grown. 

The ground in a cranberry bog is covered 
by a thick mat of tangled vines, for cranberry 
plants have long runners that spread out in 
all directions. To gather the berries, pickers 
use scoops which are somewhat like boxes 
with wooden teeth along one edge. Shoving . 
such a scoop time after time into the tangled 
vines is not easy work. 

Fruit farms of other kinds may be seen in 
many truck-farming districts. It is interest- 
ing to visit the peninsula east of Chesapeake 
Bay when peaches are ripe, or when pickers 
are at work in fields of strawberries or of 
melons. Roads along the southern shores of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario are bordered 
by many vineyards as well as by orchards and 
berry fields. Fresh fruits of many kinds come 


to markets in the cities from the fruit farms 
of the Northeast. 
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Tobacco farms. It would take a long time 


to see all the kinds of work done by farmers 
in Northeastern United States. In Maryland, 
there are fields of tobacco and big tobacco 
barns on many farms. Tobacco was raised 
long ago in the lowland west of Chesapeake 
Bay (pp. 25-28). 

Tobacco also is grown on many farms 
along the Connecticut River in southern 
Massachusetts and northern Connecticut. On 
these farms, there are soils good for growing 


tobacco to be used in the outside layers of 
cigars. Much of this tobacco is grown in the 


shade of strips of cotton cloth stretched be- 
tween poles set in the tobacco fields: Har- 
vesting this tobacco is somewhat like picking 
tomatoes, for the leaves are picked one at a 


time as they reach just the right stage. 

Farm woodlands. There are woodlands 
on many farms in Northeastern United States 
and some of the work on such farms is wood- 
land work. In winter, the Vermont farmer 
in Figure 93 cuts some logs from his wood- 
land to sell to a lumber company. Firewood 
is cut from farm woodlands to fill the big 
woodsheds which are built next to many 
New England houses. 

Sugar maple trees grow in many woods of 
the Northeast. Many farmers tap such trees 
for their sap. The sap is boiled to make 
maple syrup and maple sugar. 

Work in the forests. Much work still goes 
on in the forests of Northeastern United 
States. Great numbers of logs are cut for 
wood to be ground into pulp for use in paper 
mills. In December, carloads of evergreen 
trees are shipped from Maine to be used in 
thousands of homes for Christmas trees. As 
in early days, some men work on their farms 
in summer and work as lumbermen in winter. 

Farmers who fish. Some farmers, like the 
one in Figure 94, make a living partly by 
fishing. This farmer lives on the rocky coast 
of Maine. He does lobster fishing as well as 
farming. In the picture he is at work with 
one of his lobster traps. 
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Figure 93. Logs from a farm woodland 


O Frederic Lewis 
Figure 94. Fishing for lobsters 


The fisherman-farmer in the picture has 
a good garden, a potato patch, a few apple 
trees, a small pasture, a little hayfield, and 
much woodland. He keeps two cows and a 
Bock of chickens. In his woodland, he cuts 
firewood and picks wild blueberries. His 
wife cans berries and vegetables for use in 
the winter. 

Though this farmer gets from his land only 
enough for the family, he catches enough 
lobsters to have some to sell In spite of 
long, cold winters he has a cozy home and 
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a good living. Many other farmers make part 
of their living by fishing. 

Fishing near the shore. In many shallow 
places near the coast of Northeastern United 
States, shellfish such as lobsters and oysters 
are found. Much oyster fishing, like lobster 
fishing, is carried on in small boats. But 
oysters and lobsters are so different that ways 
of fishing for them are different, too. Oysters 
cannot walk into traps as lobsters can. When 
oysters are about two weeks old, they fasten 
themselves to pebbles or other objects on 
the floor of the sea and stay fastened there. 

The man in Figure 95 is fishing for oysters. 
With tongs of the kind he is using, fishermen 
pull oysters loose and lift them into their 
boats. 

Some oyster fishing is carried on in large 
boats in which there are dredges. The shovel 


Figure 95, Fishing for oysters 
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of a dredge scoops up a great many oysters 
at a time. 

Any place where oysters live in great num- 
bers is called an oyster bed. The fisherman 
in the picture is working near the coast of 
Maryland, over one of the oyster beds for 
which Chesapeake Bay is famous. 

In almost every coast town from Maryland 
to Maine, some men are fishermen. Lobsters, 


oysters, and other shellfish make up a large 
part of the catch of the fishermen who work 
near the shore. In early days, such fishing 


was not a very important part of the fishing 
industry. Today, it is. The fishing industry, 
like farming, has changed. 

Fresh fish for many inland markets. The 
great fish trade of early New England (p. 12) 
was almost wholly trade in dried fish or salted 
fish. In those days, only people very near the 
coast could have fresh fish from the sea. To- 
day, fresh fish can be frozen, or packed in 
ice, and shipped in refrigerator cars to many 
inland cities. "There still is much trade in 
dried and salted fish, but now there is also 
much trade in shellfish and other fresh fish. 

Two fish visits. Massachusetts has by far 
the largest fishing industry in the Northeast. 
The chief centers of the industry in that 
state are Boston and Gloucester, a port near 
Cape Ann. Portland, Maine, is also a great 
fishing center (Fig. 2] 

Visitors go to Gloucester to see the wharves 
where fish are spread out on many long 
platforms to dry. They may see there, too, 
fishing boats that go out to the Grand Banks, 
as in early times, or to other nearer banks. 

To see a great fresh-fish market, many 
people visit the famous pier shown in the 
air view in Figure 96. It is in Boston harbor 
and is called the Fish Pier. The fish market 
on this pier is as busy and noisy as Faneuil 
Hall Market. 

Fishing boats of many sizes and kinds 
crowd alongside this huge pier. Painted on 
their sides are such names as Adventure, 
Mary Ann, Kittiwake, Shamrock, and Wil- 
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liam J. O’Brien. Gaily colored little carts 
stand here and there along the edge of the 
pier to be filled with fish tossed into them 
from the boats. When a cart is filled, it is 
pulled by one of the workers on the pier into 
the huge market building. After the fish are 
sorted and weighed, they are stored till they 
are sold. They are kept cold so they will not 
spoil. The many men who work on this 
famous pier make it possible for many Amer- 
ican families, even if they live far from the 
coast, to have fresh fish from the sea. 

Below the surface. The chief minerals of 
the Northeast are coal, oil, and natural gas. 
They are found chiefly in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Some coal is so near the surface that it 
can be uncovered by using steam shovels to 


strip off the material above it. Coal mining 
which is done on the surface is called strip 
mining. Most coal, however, is too far below 
the ground to be reached in this way. 

Wherever coal is found underground, it 
is in layers between layers of rock of other 
kinds. In some places streams have cut val- 
leys through coal layers, and tunnels are dug 
into the coal from the valley sides. In most 
places, however, men must dig shafts some- 
what like big deep wells down to the coal 
layers. From each shaft they then dig tun- 
nels into the coal. 

Miners load the coal they loosen from the 
walls of the tunnels into little cars. In these 
cars it is hauled to the mouths of the tunnels. 
In shaft mines, elevators in the shafts lift the 
coal to the surface. 
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Figure 96. Boston Fish Pier 


Courtesy Massachusetts Fisheries Association © Fairchild Aerial Sutveys, Inc, 
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In a coal-mining village. The mining vil 
lage in Figure 97 is in a valley in West 
Virginia. The tall building in the picture 
is called a tipple. In a tipple, coal is sorted 
into lumps of about the same size, and large 
pieces are broken up. About half of the 
railroad cars in the picture had been filled 
at the tipple with coal that had been sorted. 
Others were waiting to be filled. Not long 
after the picture was taken, all these cars 
were om their way to places where the coal 
Was to be used. 

Coal, heat, steam, and electricity. Since 
coal is a mineral that can be burned in fur- 
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naces, stoves, and fireplaces, it is used in 
cold weather to heat millions of homes and 
other buildings. It is used the year round 
to heat water in the boilers of engines which 
are run by steam. 

Many trains are pulled by steam engines. 
Steamships were given that name because 
their engines are run by steam. Many ma- 


chines in factories are run by steam power. 
Many other factory machines are run by 
electricity made by machines that are run by 
steam. Much electricity used for lights is 
made in that way. Huge amounts of coal are 


used every day in making heat, steam, and 
electricity. 

For iron and steel. Huge amounts of coal 
also are used in making coke which is needed 


in the manufacture of iron. Coke is coal 
that has been heated in ovens to drive off 
some of the things it contained. 


Rock in which there is iron is called iron 
ore. Coke and limestone need to be put with 
iron ore into the huge furnaces in which iron 
is melted out of the ore. In other furnaces, 
minerals of various kinds are melted.together 
with iron to make steel. 

Soft coal and hard coal. The coal mined 
at the village shown in the picture is bitu- 
minous coal, or soft coal. Bituminous coal is 
not really soft, but it is not so hard as anthra- 
cite, or hard coal. Anthracite is excellent fuel, 
but coke is made from bituminous coal. 

As the map in Figure 98 shows, anthracite 
is found in two small parts of northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Bituminous coal is found in 
a large part of western Pennsylvania and in 
much of West Virginia. About a fifth of all 
the men at work in West Virginia are coal 
miners. The coal mined in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia is worth more than all the 
Coal mined in the rest of the United States. 

Since coal is found in few parts of the 
Northeast and is needed in all parts, carry- 
ing coal makes much work for railroads to 
do. Some of the railroads have been built 
chiefly to carry coal. * 


Wells and quarries. Petroleum and nat- 
ural gas in the Northeast are found chiefly 
in and near the bituminous coal districts. 
Men do not dig mines to get oil and gas. 
Instead, they dig oil wells and gas wells. 

In the story of our national Capitol on page 
100, marble from two states was mentioned. 
Vermont is famous for its granite and marble 
quarries. In every state, there are open pits, 
or quarries, in which men are digging 
sand or gravel or cutting stone to be used 
in buildings. 

Helpful changes. Huge amounts of min- 
eral fuels are burned every day. As more 
and more of the underground supply of 
mineral fuels has been used up, men have 
tried more and more to prevent wasteful 
ways of mining and using them (p. 99). 

Of course, it pays better to mine thick 
layers of good coal than to mine thin layers 
or layers of poor coal. If only the best layers 
are worked, it is very hard later to work the 
poorer ones. The poorer layers as well as 
the better ones now are mined in many 
places. Sometimes gases in mines have caused 
explosions and fires. Such fires have burned 
much coal underground. Better ventilation 
in mines and greater care on the part of 
miners are helping to prevent such loss. 
Many such changes are helping to bring 
about wiser use of coal and other minerals. 

Fitting things together. Many places in 
the lowland along the coast of the Northeast 
were good places for cities. At all those 
places, roads and railroads could meet. There 
also were good places for cities in valleys. 
But cities do not grow just because there are 
good places for them. 

Suppose all farmers, like the Maine farmer 
in Figure 94, raised only enough for them- 
selves. There would not be food for people 
in cities. Without the work of miners and 
lumbermen, there would not be materials 
for railroads, trains, trucks, and ships. If there 
were no surplus, or extra, products from 
farms, forests, sea, and mines, there could 
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be no trade. Without trade, there would be 
no factories. Clearly, if no work were done 
outside cities, there could be no cities. 

A big difference. A farmer who raises 
more than he uses sells products such as ap- 
ples or wheat or milk. Most workers in big 
markets, such as Faneuil Hall Market and 
the Fish Pier, work for produce companies 
for wages. They are paid for their labor. 

The men who own grocery stores or whole- 
sale produce markets neither raise products 
to sell nor work for wages. They buy prod- 
ucts and sell them to their customers for 
more than they pay for them. They earn 
the profit they make by doing their customers 
a helpful service. They save customers the 
time and effort of going to farms for produce 
or the cost of paying farmers to bring in the 
produce. 

Factory owners, like farmers, have products 
to sell. But most people who work in factories 
are paid wages for their labor. 

It takes much room to raise farm products. 
It takes, in comparison, only a small space for 
city people to carry on the many kinds of 
work they do. 

Depending on each other. The number of 
people who can make a living on farms, in 
forests, at sea, and in mines depends partly on 
what can be produced there. It also depends 
greatly on how much city people buy. Work 
outside cities changes as work inside cities 
changes. Each depends on the other. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Fast iravel and the many cities in North- 
eastern United States help to explain why much 
land there is used for dairy farms. Tell how. 
Why is much hay raised on the dairy farms? 

2. Farmers on several other kinds of farms 
send food for city people to wholesale produce 
markets. Name three kinds of special farms 
from which produce is sent. Name districts in 
which there are many of these special farms, 
Why are so many needed in those districts? 
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3. Much work still goes on in forests in th 
Northeast though most of the best timber 
been cut. Tell two things sent from the fores 
to city factories and homes. 1 

4. Things which brought about changes i 
farming also brought about changes in the fish 
ing industry. How has the fishing industm 
changed? What helped it to change? 

5. The mining of coal in Northeasten 
United States helps to explain many gre 
changes that have taken place there. Tell how 
Where and how is coal mined there? I 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. The picture in Figure 99 was taken ii 
a New York city of more than 500,000 people 
It is on Lake Erie. Name the city (Fig. 77 
2. What kinds of farms could you see ii 
western New York near this city? à 
3. Name five other cities of more ‘thai 
500,000 people in Northeastern United States 


ih 


4. What do these words now mean to you 


anthracite silage Dc 
bituminous tipple sil 
shaft mine wholesale produce mark 


In the Cities 


Factories and factories. In Northeastern 
United States, more people make a living b 
manufacturing than by any other kind of 
work. Even in a single group of mills such 
as the mills in Figure 99, many workers are 
needed, and there are hundreds of kinds of 
mills and factories. Almost everything peop 
buy in stores which sell clothing, furnitur 
hardware, and drugs is made in factori 
This means that almost everything used in 
homes is made in factories. E 

Many foods are made ready in factories for 
sale in food stores. Fruits and vegetables are 
canned in factories. Tea, coffee, and sugar 
are prepared in factories for sale to groc 
Food stores get pork, beef, and other mea 
from meat-packing plants. 

Helping one another. All factories depen 
partly on other factories or mills, as well as — 
on trade and transportation. Cloth for flo 
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sacks used in the mill in Figure 99 is made 
in mills where cotton cloth is woven. Fac- 
tories that make cans used in canning factories 
get materials from mills where sheets of metal 
coated with tin are made. Those mills use 
metals which are smelted from ores in other 
mills. 

Wooden crates are made in box factories, 
and paper is made in paper mills. Wood for 
the boxes comes from mills where logs are 
sawed into lumber. Wood pulp for paper is 
made in pulp mills. 

Machines of many kinds are made in ma- 
chine factories, or shops. Those shops depend 
on iron and steel mills for materials. Even 
iron and steel mills depend on other mills, 
for coke used in making iron is made in coke 
mills. Without coal, iron, and steel, people 
could not have most of the things which they 
use every day. 
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A great flour-milling city. The scene in 
Figure 99 is in Buffalo, which is famous for 
its wheat elevators and its four mills. ‘This 
city is the chief flour-milling center in the 
country. Great amounts of wheat would come 
to Buffalo even if there were no flour mills 
in the city. Buffalo is the easternmost port 
on Lake Erie to which lake freighters bring 
wheat on its way from the West to cities on 
the Atlantic coast. Wheat unloaded from 
freighters at that port is stored to be sent 
eastward on canal barges and freight trains. 

Coal from mines in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania is sent by rail to Buffalo to be 
shipped westward on the Great Lakes. 
Niagara Falls are near-by (pp. 61-62). At 
Buffalo, then, wheat meets coal and electric 
power, as well as good routes of several kinds 
to many places. Such a place is a very good 
one for flour mills. 
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Figure 100. Textile mills and paper mills in Massachusetts © Fairchild Aeria: surveys, Inc. 


lice aie mi omoia 4 caldi Weaving cloth. In every northeastern 

state except West Virginia, one of the leading 
kinds of factory work is weaving cotton, 
woolen, rayon, or other cloth. All woven 
materials are called textiles. One reason for 
the great number of textile mills is that 
everyone needs clothing. 

Massachusetts has long been famous for 
its textiles. The air view in F igure 100 shows 
textile mills and paper mills in that state. 
Figure 101 is a ground view of some of the 
textile mills. 

A textile story. More than 125 years ago, 
a Boston merchant named Lowell thought 
AN NU that power from some of the many waterfalls 

" Mit in New England might well be used in textile 

hhh) AM mills. He went to England to find how textile 
HE a manufacturing was done. 

At falls in the Merrimac River where 

Lowell, Massachusetts, now stands (Fig. 77) 
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Figure 102. A coke plant 


he built a big mill for making cotton cloth. 
He chose that place for severai reasons. The 
falls there could furnish enough power for 
many mills. They were not far from Boston. 
To Boston, ships could bring cotton from the 
South. Cotton was the raw material needed. 
Many girls from near-by farms would come 
as mill workers. Since many routes met at 
Boston, cloth could be shipped from that city 
to many places. Power, raw material, work- 
ers, and markets are four things which men 
always need to think about in choosing places 
for mills and factories. 

This mill succeeded. Other textile mills 
were built in Lowell. The city grew. For 
many years it was the chief cotton-textile 
city in the country. Textile mills were built 
at other falls. Some mill owners chose to 
make woolen cloth instead of cotton cloth. 
Wool from New England sheep was used, but 
soon that wool was not enough. Much wool 
Was brought to Boston from other places. In 
time Boston became the chief wool market 
of the country. Big wool warehouses are 
now to be seen in the city, not far from the 
Fish Pier. 

Today there are great numbers of textile 
mills in and near the lowland from south- 
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western Maine to the Potomac River. Such 
mills can now be run by steam power. Coal 
and the raw materials that are needed can 
be brought together in many places. The 
cost is no greater than the cost of taking the 
raw materials to water power. Many cotton 
mills have moved to the South, but millions 
of workers make their living in the textile 
mills of the Northeast. There are not only 
mills for making cotton goods and woolen 
goods, but also mills in which silk, rayon, and 
nylon are made. Rayon and nylon are rather 
recent inventions. 

Light and heavy. All the milis in Figure 
100 are several stories tall. Many kinds of 
factories look much like these mills. All kinds 
of manufacturing done in buildings of several 
stories are called light manufacturing. 

Coke and other things made from coal are 
manufactured in the plant in Figure 102. To 
carry on the manufacturing work done in this 
plant, big ovens, tanks, and huge amounts 
of coal are used. All these heavy things need 
to be on the ground. All kinds of manu- 
facturing in which huge furnaces, tanks, 
heavy machinery, and great amounts of fuel 
are needed are called heavy manufacturing. 
Making iron and steel is very heavy manufac- 
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Figure 103. Where iron and steel are made 


turing. Sorne of the huge furnaces needed in 
iron and steel mills are shown in Figure 103. 

Famous for iron and steel. Northeastern 
United States is as famous for its iron mills 
as for its textiles. This fame is chiefly due to 
the iron and steel mills of Pennsylvania. 

Since the bituminous coal fields of the 
Northeast are in southwestern Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, coal and coke can be had 
more cheaply there than in other parts of the 
Northeast. An enormous amount of fuel 
is used in iron and steel mills. It would 
Cost a great deal to move the fuel long dis- 
tances. So it is as sensible for men to do 
this heavy manufacturing near coal fields as 
it was for Mr. Lowell to build his textile 
mill near waterfalls. 

Pittsburgh is the chief center in the North- 
east for making iron and steel. At Pittsburgh 
several valley routes meet (p. 43) . Many coal 
mines and coke mills are in or near valleys 
that lead to Pittsburgh. Railroads in the val- 
leys and barges on the Monongahela River 


set un 


move fuel to mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Iron ore used in these mills comes chiefly 
from mines in Minnesota. Lake freighters 
bring the ore to ports on Lake Erie. At Pitts- 
burgh, routes from Lake Erie ports meet 
routes from coal fields near that city. So Pitts- 
burgh is a good meeting place for iron ore 
and fuel. Pittsburgh is also a good place 
from which to send iron and steel to other 
parts of the country. 

There are steel mills in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, not far from the eastern edge 
of the coal fields. Many workers in West 
Virginia and Maryland are in the iron and 
steel industry. Iron and steel are made at 
some places, such as Buffalo, where routes 
over which much coal is sent meet routes 
from iron mines. Pennsylvania, however, has 
far more workers in the iron and steel in- 
dustry than any other state. 

Near raw materials. A few kinds of fac- 
tories need to be near places where raw 
materials used in them are produced. Since 
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Figure 104. The beach at Coney Island 


strawberries, peas, and the like are not good 
travelers, places near fruit or truck farms 
are chosen for canning factories. 

Nearly all the pulp mills in the Northeast 
are in or near forests in Maine, northern 
New York, and New Hampshire. There is 
no need to move the heavy pulpwood cut in 
the forests to places where it meets coal. 
Many waterfalls are near-by, and water power 
is used in the pulp mills. 

Crowded cities. Most kinds of factories 
do not need to be either near coal fields or 
near places that produce the raw materials. 
Water power or steam power and raw mate- 
rials of many kinds can be had in almost 
every large city. Nearly all small cities are 
good places for some kinds of manufacturing. 
In one way, it is unfortunate that cities are 
the best places for most manufacturing. Cities 
are much more crowded than they would be 
if they were not such good places for most 
factory work. And in crowded places, it is 
hard to get enough fresh air and sunshine. 


Work and play. The people in Figure 104 
have come to Coney Island, near New York, 
to get away from the city for a few hours. 
The beach is jammed with people from the 
city on almost every summer day. 

Near the coast and in the mountains of 
the Northeast, there are many beautiful places 
where city people spend vacations. There 
are fine beaches and many hotels, for instance, 
at Atlantic City, on the New Jersey coast. In 
Maine, there is a national park where people 
may enjoy mountains, seacoast, and ocean. 
Many people in many places make a living by 
caring for visitors who come for rest and play. 

In most cities. Though no city is exactly 
like any other city, all cities are much alike 
in some ways. In every city, as in Philadel- 
phia, there is a main business district in which 
most of the large stores and office buildings 
are to be found. Such a district is either near 
the center of the city or in a place which can 
be reached easily from warehouses and from 
most homes. Goods sold in the stores come 
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from the warehouses. People’ who buy the 
goods come from the homes. 

In almost every large city one or more 
wholesale trade districts and one or more 
factory districts are found along railroads. In 
ports, some of them are near wharves. 

The homes of many people who work in 
warehouses and factories are near those work- 
ing places. People who work in the business 
center do not need to live so near their work, 
for bus lines or car lines come to that district 
from all parts of the city. 

Differences in cities. Cities, like farms, 
are of different shapes. In some cities, much 
land is hilly and many streets are winding. 
In cities which are on almost level land, 
many streets are straight. 

Two different cities may have many of the 
same kinds of factories. But there may be 
shoe factories, for instance, in one city and 
glove factories in another, though it might 
have been the other way round. 

Once a factory of a certain kind has suc- 
ceeded well in any place, that place has 
advantages for other factories of the same 
kind. One advantage is that some people in 
that place have become skillful in that special 
kind of factory work. 

Some cities or districts have become famous 
for certain products that have been made in 
them for a long time. Rhode Island has be- 
come famous for making jewelry as well as 
textiles. Farly factories of those kinds were 
successful in the state, and those industries 
grew. There are many shoe factories and 
many paper mills in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. Connecticut is famous for small 
metal wares, such as firearms, clocks, and vari- 
ous kinds of hardware. In Delaware and New 
Jersey, many chemicals are manufactured. 

In the large ports. Many raw materials 


that come to the Northeast from other lands - 


come into Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. At these four ports much coal 
and manufactured iron and steel meet on 
their way to factories in many places. Many 


kinds of light manufacturing are done in 
each of these ports. In or near each port, 
some heavy manufacturing goes on. 

Big steel ships are built near Boston, and 
at Baltimore (Fig. 80). Locomotives are built 
near Philadelphia. Sugar brought into that 
port is refined in big mills there. Much oil 
is piped to Philadelphia and New York for 
shipment from those ports. There are oil 
refineries near both cities. 

Seeing New York. The central business 
district of New York, with its tall skyscrapers, 
is on Manhattan Island. This long, narrow 
island is only about twice as wide as the 
Hudson River, which separates it from New 
Jersey. The island is separated from Long 
Island by a strait called East River. This 
strait is not as wide as the Hudson. 

Figure 105 is a view across East River and 
the southern end of Manhattan Island. The 
western shore of the island is hidden from 
view by the tall buildings. To the north, 
beyond the right edge of the picture, there 
are many more skyscrapers. To the south, be- 
yond the left edge of the picture, is Upper 
New York Bay, into which the Hudson River 
flows. The part of Manhattan Island shown 
in this view is shown on page 24 as it looked 
in early days. The bay is at the top of that 
drawing. 

Even in the small part of the harbor shown 
in Figure 105, there are more than 10 large 
piers. In the picture, more than 50 boats 
are at or near these piers. Two of them are 
ocean ships. Some of the small boats are tugs. 
‘There are many barges. 

The lower part of Hudson River is called 
North River. Both shores of North River 
are lined for several miles with piers. The 
largest ocean vessels afloat dock at North 
River piers. Besides the miles of large piers 
in the southern part of East River and North 
River, there are piers along the shores of 
the bay. 

To and from Manhattan. New York has 
Spread far beyond Manhattan Island. Two 
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Figure 105. The greatest American city, and the busiest American harbor 


parts of the city, Brooklyn and Queens, are 
on Long Island. They are connected with 
Manhattan by several bridges over East River. 
There also are several bridges over Harlem 
River, the very narrow strait which separates 
the northern end of Manhattan Island from 
the mainland. On the mainland beyond the 
Harlem is a part of New York called the 
Bronx. Richmond, another part of the city, 
is on Staten Island, which is south of Man- 
hattan Island. . 

The great George Washington Bridge con- 
nects the northern part of Manhattan Island 
With New Jersey. Farther south, no bridge 
Crosses the wide Hudson River, but there are 
tunnels under the river. Ferryboats carry 
people across the Hudson. 

"Thousands of people who work on Man 
hattan do not live on that island. To reach 
Manhattan from their homes, they must go 
by ferry, ride through tunnels in trains or 
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automobiles, or ride or walk across bridges. 
All the routes into the island are crowded at 
hours when people go to or from their work. 

A great center. The giant city of New 
York is the greatest transportation center, the 
greatest trade center, and the greatest manu- 
facturing center in the New World. More 
ships come to New York harbor than to any 
other harbor in America. They come from 
many lands. More trains meet ships at this 
great port than at any other American sea- 
port. Great numbers of planes fly to and 
from New York. Some of them fly between 
New York and Europe. 

Almost a fifth of all the people in North- 
eastern United States live in New York City. 
There is no other such center of population 
in the American continents. 

New York 1s famous for many things. The 
largest markets of many kinds are there. No 
other city in the world has so many tall sky- 
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scrapers. Many books and magazines are 
printed in New York, and there are great 
numbers of clothing factories in the city. 
Many other kinds of light manufacturing 
have helped to make the city great. 

New York is much more than a huge work 
center. It is the greatest music center, the 
greatest theater center, and the greatest 
fashion center of the country. Thousands of 
people come to New York to hear great music, 
to go to theaters, to see treasures in museums, 
and to visit beautiful shops of many kinds. 

Night and day. On some days, enough fruit 
and vegetables to fill a thousand freight cars 
come into New York City by truck and train. 
Goods of all the kinds that come into the city 
in a.day would fill many thousand freight 
cars. New York and other cities of the North- 
east depend on workers of many kinds in all 
parts of the country. All parts of the country 
depend on cities of the Northeast. People of 
the United States could not work together 
as they do if it were not for ships, airplanes, 
trains, and trucks. These carriers speed along 
with their loads all through the night and all 
through the day. They are moving links that 
help to bind together all parts of our huge 
country. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1 Most workers in cities in the Northeast 
make a living in mills and factories. 


Name at least 20 things that are made in mills 
or factories and that are used every day in Amer- 
ican homes. Show that factories depend on one 
another. 

2. In choosing places for factories, men need 
to think about raw materials, power for running 
machines, workers, and markets. 

Keeping these four things in mind, give rea- 
sons for each of these three facts about cities 
in the Northeast. (1) Buffalo is the chief flour- 
milling city. (2) There are textile mills in many 
cities in most of the 12 states of the Northeast. 
(3) Pittsburgh is the chief center for making 
iron and steel. 

3. All large cities are much alike in several 
ways. Tell in what ways. 

What things about cities help to explain the 
need for places such as Atlantic City? 

4. The manufacturing done in one city may 
be different from the manufacturing in another 
city even if both cities are good places for fac- 
tories of the same kinds. Tell why. 

5. New York's harbor and location have 
helped that city to become the largest American 
city. Show how these things have helped New 
York to become a great center of many important 
kinds of work. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


How does what is shown in Figure 78 help 
to explain what is shown in Figure 79? How 
does what is shown in Figures 79 and 105 help 
to explain what is shown in Figures 83, 90, and 
91? See how many other pictures on pages 104- 
190 you can match together in such a way. 


Southeastern 


Eleven great states. The states in South- 


eastern United States are Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and the nine southern states east of the 
Mississippi River (Fig. 106). 

As the map shows, Kentucky, "Tennessee, 
and Arkansas are the only southeastern states 


that have no seacoast. The Mississippi River 


forms part of the boundary of each of these 


li 


three inland states. 


United States 


Florida borders both the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic Ocean. The coast of Florida 
is much longer than the coast of any other 
southeastern state. 

There is more land in the five southern 
states that border the Atlantic coast than 
there is in the whole Northeast. Southeastern 
United States is much more than twice as 
large as Northeastern United States (Fig. 7). 
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Figure 107. A plantation Oeo in — 


Famous for farms. The pictures on pages 
192-153 show some of the ways in which 
people in Southeastern United States are us- 
ing farm lands, forests, minerals, water power, 
and other riches. Some things shown in the 
picture are rather new. The Southeast has 
become famous for recent changes such as the 
building of many new factories Southeastern 
United States also is famous, as in early days, 
for its great number of farms and plantations. 
On many southern plantations, there are 
homes much like the South Carolina home 
in Figure 107. 

In every southeastern state except Florida, 
most people live on farms and in villages. 
There are only about half as many large cities 
in the Southeast as there are in Northeastern 
United States. 

Tobacco is a famous crop of the South- 
east, as in early days. Most of the tobacco is 
grown in Kentucky, Tennessee, and the At- 
lantic coastal states. North Carolina is the 
leading tobacco-growing state in the country. 
Kentucky ranks second. 

The most important crop of the Southeast 
is cotton. Nearly all the cotton is grown 
farther south than Virginia and Kentucky. 
More than three-fourths of all the farmers 
in most southeastern states use some of their 
land for raising cotton. More than a third 
of the cotton crop of the world is grown in 
Southeastern United States. 
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In the Southern Atlantic States 


Crops and cities. North Carolina. South 
Carolina. and Georgia are among the great 
cotton states of the Southeast People in 
Virginia and Florida depend chiefly on other 
crops Differences m crops raised in two 
regions help to make work 1n cities in those 
regions different Cities in the five southern 
Atlantic states show much about what is 
going on outside the cities. 

The largest city. Atlanta, the capital of 
Georgia, is the largest city in these five states. 
This city is near the southern end of the 
Appalachian Mountains. For many miles 
northeast of Atlanta, there is no easy route 
by which railroads can cross these mountains. 
But from Atlanta a railroad runs northwest, 
across a narrow part of the highland, into a 
great valley called the Appalachian Valley. 
Part of this valley is in eastern Tennessee. 
Knoxville, Tennessee, is in the valley and 
Birmingham, Alabama, is near its southern 
end (Fig. 106). 

Railroads from the Atlantic coast, the Gulf 
coast, the Piedmont, and the Appalachian 
Valley meet at Atlanta, somewhat as spokes 
in a wheel meet at the hub. 

City and country. The northern part of 
the main business district of Atlanta is seen 
in Figure 108. The state capitol is near the 
southern edge of this district and does not 
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Figure .108. Atlanta from the air 


show in the picture, This air view shows 
that much trade goes on in the city, for many 
tall business buildings mean a large trade 
center, Several main streets of Atlanta meet 
at a point called Five Points. This point is 
near the lower left corner of the picture, just 
beyond the large dark building. Since this 
point is the hub of Atlanta traffic, traffic 
policemen are kept busy at Five Points. 

Some of the trees in the picture are mag- 
nolias and other trees that grow chiefly in 
the South. A spring festival is held in Atlanta 
when dogwood is in bloom. 

One of the wide streets in the picture is 
Peachtree Street. Peaches are grown in most 
southeastern states, but more peaches are 
grown in Georgia than in any other state in 
the eastern half of the country. 

_ Markets and mills in Atlanta show how 
city work and country work depend on each 
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other. Atlanta is an important market for 
cotton and for mules. Mules are used as 
work animals on many farms in the South- 
east. Large amounts of fertilizer are made in 
Atlanta. Much fertilizer is used on farms in 
southeastern states because crops such as cot- 
ton take much richness from the soil. 

There are mills in Atlanta for making 
cotton cloth, and other mills for making oil 
and meal from cotton seed. Raw materials 
from forests and mines of the Southeast are 
used in other Atlanta factories of many kinds. 
Railroads bring coal from mines not far 
away. The city gets electric power from the 
near-by Chattahoochee River. Atlanta de- 
pends on many parts of the Southeast. 

A famous capital. The second largest city 
in the southern Atlantic states is Richmond, 
Virginia (Fig. 106). Unlike Atlanta, which 
is only about 100 years old, Richmond has 
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Figure 109. Shipyards at Norfolk, Virginia 


been important since colonial days. The city 
grew from an early settlement on wooded 
hills at the lower falls of the James River. 

The most famous of the old buildings in 

Richmond is the capitol, which was planned 
by Thomas Jefferson. There are noted monu- 
ments in the city. Many fine old brick homes 
stand along some of the tree-bordered streets. 

Tall business buildings, big warehouses, 
and factories of many kinds show that Rich- 
mond is also a modern trade and manufactur- 
ing center. Railroads link this center with 
the coast, the Piedmont, the Appalachian 
Valley, and the Northeast. 

As in Atlanta, work of many kinds is carried 
on in Richmond. The factory products for 
which Richmond is most famous are tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes. Thousands of people 
in the city work in tobacco factories and ware- 
houses. Much tobacco is raised southwest of 
Richmond. In summer, Negro farmers sell 


cartloads of other farm products, such as 
watermelons, corn, and sweet potatoes, in the 
Old Market district of the city. 

A long coast with few ports. The Atlantic 
coast of the Southeast is hundreds of miles 
long. But south of Chesapeake Bay there are 
no harbors on this coast which are roomy 
enough for many large piers and deep enough 
for the largest ocean ships. Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, has grown large partly because it is the 
“railroad gateway to Florida,” as well as a 
port. Charleston and Savannah are not very 
large ports, though they were founded long 
ago (p. 31). ; 

Charleston. The port of Charleston is on 
a small peninsula between two small rivers. 
Along these rivers are the piers and factories 
of the city. The lovely old part of the city is 
near the coast between the rivers. 

Many visitors go to Charleston to see its 
famous old homes, and to enjoy the ocean 
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Figure 110. On a beach at Miami, Florida 


and the near-by countryside. Near the city 
there are fine old plantation houses in the 
midst of big old trees. Both city and country- 
side show much about the lives of people in 
early South Carolina. 

As in Richmond, other things in and near 
Charleston are new. A noted bridge now 
crosses one of the rivers at Charleston. A 
large swamp not far from the city has been 
made into beautiful gardens called Cypress 
Gardens. People come from near and far to 
see them. In these Cypress Gardens, miles of 
flower beds border dark swamp waters in 
which many giant cypress trees grow. ` 

Large fields of lettuce, cabbages, beans, and 
other truck are now to be seen near Charles- 
ton. After the coming of fast transportation, 
such vegetables could be shipped to northern 
markets. Of course, weather warm enough 
to make plants grow begins much earlier 
in South Carolina than in the Northeast. 
People in the North can have truck from 
southern farms many weeks earlier than from 
northern farms. Cabbages, for instance, are 
shipped from Charleston in early March. 


Near the ends of the South Atlantic coast. 
Figure 109 shows a part of the harbor of 
Norfolk, Virginia, where big steel ships are 
made and repaired. The workers in the pic- 
ture look tiny beside the airplane carrier 
and other ships in and near the docks. This 
scene is in the northernmost large city on 
the southern Atlantic coast (Fig. 106). 

Figure 110 is a January scene on a palm- 
bordered beach at Miami, Florida. Miami is 
the southernmost large city in the United 
States. Norfolk is a big, busy port. Miami 
is a great winter resort, a city built as a place 
in which to play. 

Norfolk. Large navy ships such as those 
in the picture are to be seen at Norfolk be- 
cause there is an important naval station 
at this port. Norfolk is at the mouth of the 
James River near the southern end of Chesa- 
peake Bay. This port is a good place from 
which to guard the entrance to this great 
bay and the cities on or near it. 

The harbor of Norfolk is roomy, sheltered, 
and large enough for the largest ships. At 
Norfolk and Newport News, across the river, 
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ocean ships meet railroads from West Vir- 
ginia coal fields and from several steel-making 
districts. Huge amounts of coal are shipped 
from both these ports. At both ports a great 
many people work in shipbuilding plants. 
Huge amounts of tobacco, peanuts, grain and 
other farm products of the near-by region 
are also shipped through this great Virginia 
doorway. 

A winter playground. Most land in Flor- 
ida is low and almost level. In southern 
Florida, there are thousands of acres of tree- 
less marsh called the Everglades. The Ever- 
glades are interesting. Alligators that live 
in the Everglades are interesting, too. But 
such marsh land is of almost no use to people 
unless it has been drained. 

Miami stands on land which was once a 
marsh near the eastern edge of thé Ever- 
glades. Sand from the bed of the bay near 
the city was used to fill in this marsh. Hotels 
and homes were built. Soon thousands of 
people came to enjoy winter sunshine and 
such sports as bathing and fishing. Miami is 
now an important way-station on a main air 
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route to Latin America, but the chief busi- 
ness of the city is the tourist business. 

In most parts of Florida, as in Miami, 
many people make a living in the tourist 
business. The state often is called “a great 
winter playground." 

Winter-grown vegetables. The huge field 
of celery in Figure 111 shows another way 
in which Florida's warm winter weather 
helps people to make a living. The machine 
in the picture is a fertilizer. Good methods 
and much care must be used to get from land 
such a good crop of celery or any other 
vegetable. 

Millions of dollars worth of vegetables are 
grown in winter in many places near the 
coast north of Miami, near Tampa on the 
Gulf coast, and in north-central Florida. 
Celery, tomatoes, cabbage, early potatoes, 
and other winter-grown Florida vegetables 
can reach market earlier than vegetables from 
any other Atlantic coastal state. 

The most famous Florida crop. Citrus 
fruit is Florida’s most famous crop. Oranges 
grapefruit, lemons, and other citrus frui 
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Figure 112. At a cotton gin 


cannot stand frost. All the citrus fruit or- 
chards of the Atlantic states are in Florida. 
Most of these orchards are in a belt across 
central Florida from the Gulf to the Atlantic. 
The best time to visit the state to see orange 
pickers at work in the lovely orange orchards 
is late autumn and early winter. 

. Two great changes. One great change in 
the Southeast has been the use of much land 
for raising truck. In lands near the coast of 
every southern Atlantic state, much early 
truck is now grown for sale. 

Another great change has been the coming 
of many cotton mills to North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. In Figure 112, 
Wagons filled with cotton are waiting to be 
unloaded at a gin, where cotton fiber, or lint, 
is Separated from the seeds. Figure 113 isa 


Scene in a North Carolina mill. 

In the machines in this picture cotton is 
Which the fibers will be twisted into threads. 
This mill is one in which the threads will 


being made ready for other machines in 

then be made into material for use in auto- 
mobile tires, 
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Figure 114. Textile mills in North Carolina 


The belt of textile towns. Most of the 
cotton mills of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia are in or near the Piedmont. 
North of Atlanta, the largest of the many 
textile centers in this long factory belt is 
Charlotte, North Carolina (Fig. 106). Like 
Richmond, Charlotte is an old city which 
now is a large railroad center with a modern 
business district. Most of the textile mills 
of Charlotte are on the outskirts of the city. 

The textile mills in the picture above are 
near a Piedmont town southeast of Charlotte. 
Though they are in wooded land, there are 
many fields of cotton in the countryside near- 
by, as there are throughout the factory belt. 
Many streams in this belt furnish water 
power. The mills in the picture have their 
own dam. Electricity which is made in Char- 


lotte is distributed to many places to be used 
in many ways. 

Both in North Carolina and South Caro: 
lina, there now are almost half as many 
workers in textile mills as on farms. More 
than a fourth of all the workers in North 
Carolina now work in factories. There are 
many tobacco mills, furniture factories, and 
other factories as well as textile mills. More 
people now live in this state than in any 
other state in the Southeast. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Cotton is the chief crop of the Southeast, 
which is famous for its farms. 

Show how work on cotton farms and many 
kinds of work in Atlanta depend on each Bi 

2. The locations of Atlanta and Richmon 
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Figure 115. A famous dam in Tennessee 


helped those cities to grow large. Show how. 

On what important crop does the chief man- 
ufacturing work in Richmond depend? 

3. There are few cities in the Southeast on the 
Atlantic coast. Tell why. Why are Charleston, 
Norfolk, and Miami so different? 

4. Much fruit and truck farming now are 
done in Atlantic states of the Southeast. How 
does distance from the equator help to explain 
such farming? Where is citrus fruit grown? 

5. There are many textile mills in these 
states. Why are most of these mills in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. The southern tip of Florida is nearer the 
equator than New Orleans. About how many de- 
grees nearer (Fig. 106)? About how many miles? 

2. What two cities named on the map in 
Figure 106 are almost due north of Miami? 


A New Kind of Planning 


A river change. Rivers played a great part 
in early life in the river states of Kentucky 
and Tennessee (pp. 41-44 and 51-54). The 
Tennessee River flows across both these states. 
The huge dam shown above was built across a 
large branch of this river to help make the 
river more useful. The dam is called Norris 
Dam. It is about 20 miles northwest of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee (Fig. 106). 

The water held back by this dam forms a 
long lake. A small part of this lake, the 
powerhouse at the base of the dam, and the 
wide road on top of the dam can all be seen 
in the picture. The powerhouse looks small 
beside the huge dam, which is as high as 
some skyscrapers. 
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Figure 116. Memphis from the air 


West, East, and Middle. Travels in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are helpful in under- 
standing what Norris Dam and other changes 
recently made in the Tennessee Valley mean 
in the lives of thousands of people. Some- 
times it is said that there are three Kentuckys 
and three Tennessees because of the differ- 
ences between the western, eastern, and 
middle parts of these states. 

Near the Mississippi. In the western part 
of both states, there is land between the 
Tennessee and the Mississippi rivers which 
is lower than most of the land farther east 
(Fig. 106). There is much more land between 
these rivers in Tennessee than in Kentucky. 
In this lowland, there are tributaries of the 
Mississippi and the Tennessee. There is low, 
rich bottom land along the streams and 
rough, wooded land between stream valleys. 
These bottom lands are in danger of floods, 
but the soil in most of them is excellent for 

growing cotton (p. 47). 
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Largely because of the great amount of 
cotton grown in these bottom lands, Mem- 
phis became an important city (Fig. 106). 
The city grew at a good place from which to 
ship cotton downstream on the Mississippi 
River. At Memphis, the channel of the river 
is near the east bank. Near the river bank 
at this place, there is land which is not in 
danger of floods, because it is about 4o feet 
above the river. 

Figure 116 shows part of the main business 
district of Memphis. The river wharf near 
the left lower edge of the picture is far below 
the drive along the top of the bluff. The 
street next to the drive along the river front 
is called Front Street. One of the buildings 
on Front Street is the famous Cotton Ex 
change. In this great market, cotton and 
products of cotton seed are sold to buyers 
in many parts of the world. Many cotton 
traders have offices near-by. Memphis is often 
called a "cotton capital,” 
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Figure 118. In central Tennessee 


In the East. Eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee are mountainous (Fig. 106). In some 
of the valleys, as in West Virginia, there are 
coal mines (p. 120). Many farms in eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee are mountain farms. 
In Figure 117, people on a mountain farm 
are grinding sweet sorghum cane to get 
syrup for making molasses. Many mountain 
farmers use methods much like methods used 
in early days (p. 36). It is much harder to 
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make a living on such mountain farms than 
on rich cotton land. 

Between West and East. The fields of to- 
bacco and corn in Figure 118 are in middle 
Tennessee. Most of the land in middle Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky is fertile, rolling land, 
higher than land near the Mississippi. Nash- 
ville, the capital of Tennessee, has grown as 
a center of trade in the rich middle section 
of Tennessee. The Blue Grass helped Louis- 
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ville, Kentucky's great city on the Ohio, to 
in the whole Southeast (pp. 38-40, 44). 

Com, hay, and tobacco are the chief crops 
of middle Kentucky and middle Tennessee, 
but wheat, truck, fruit, and other crops also 
are grown. In both regions, there are many 
tree-dotted pastures, such as the Kentucky 
Blue Grass pastures in Figure 119. The com- 
ing of automobiles harmed the business of 
raising fine driving horses. But fine saddle 
horses are raised, and much land is used for 
cattle and sheep. Hogs are as important as 
in early days on many farms of Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Many people who live in Kentucky and 
Tennessee like to say that almost every kind 
of farming done between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Great Lakes is done somewhere in 
these two states. ^ 

A great traveler. Both the Tennessee 
River and the long branch of that river on 
which Norris Dam has been built rise in 
southwestern Virginia (Fig. 106). Some small 
branches of the river rise in North Carolina. 

- The Tennessee flows from Knoxville to Chat- 
tanooga through the great Appalachian Val- 
ley in the mountainous East. In the southern 
end of this valley, tributaries that rise in 
Georgia flow into the Tennessee. This great 
river flows across northern Alabama to the 
northeastern corner of Mississippi before it 
turns north to cross Tennessee and Kentucky 
to the Ohio. Seven of the 11 states of the 
Southeast have some land in the Tennessee 
Valley. Water that flows in this river from 
its source in Virginia all the way to the Ohio 
River travels about 950 miles. 

The need to work together. Since parts of 
seven states are in the Tennessee Valley, the 
United States government. and people of 
these seven states need to work together to 
make the best use of rivers and land in the 
valley. An organization called the Tennessee 
Valley Authority was set up by Congress in 
1933 to study the problems of the valley and 
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to carry on work that would help to solve 
those problems. 

It was found that streams were carrying 
good soil away from many farms. From time 
to time, crops and buildings near streams 
were being damaged by floods. Some of this 
loss could be prevented. 

The Tennessee was used as a highway from 
its mouth to northern Alabama. River boats 
carried farm implements, other manufac ^ 
tured goods, and groceries upstream to peo- 
ple along the river. Grain and livestock, 
forest products such as railroad ties, and other 
products were carried downstream. At times, 
however, floods or low water had made it hard 
for boats to use this highway. It was clear that 
the level of the water must be kept from 
changing greatly if the highway was to be as 
useful as possible. 

It was also clear that water power could - 
be used to help people both on farms and in 
towns in many ways. A huge dam, called 
Wilson Dam, had been built during World 
War I on the Tennessee River at Muscle 
Shoals (Fig. 106). But much power that could 
be developed by building dams at other places 
was being wasted. It was seen that dams built 
at carefully selected places would also help 
to prevent soil erosion and floods. 

Solving problems. Selecting places at 
which to build dams was a very important 
step towarfl making the best use of rivers and 
land in the valley. Dams have now been com- 
pleted at several of the places selected. They 
are helping to solve many problems. 

Electricity made at Norris Dam. for in- 
stance, is being used not only in factories but 
also in many town and farm homes in which 
people had never been able to have electric 
lights or any electrical equipment or ma 
chinery. Water from the lake above the dam 
can be let through the gates as it is needed 
to help keep the level of the water in the 
river even. Reservoirs such as this lake on 
the upper parts of streams help to prevent 
soil erosion and floods. 
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Figure 119. In the famous Blue Grass region 


The new kind of planning work done in 
the Tennessee Valley has made people every- 


where in the United States see more clearly 
how the use of land and of water should go 
hand in hand. Everywhere, too, it is seen more 


clearly that, in order to make the best use 
of natural resources, people must work to- 
gether. Of course, people of the Southeast 
are proud to be taking part in this important 
kind of planning. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. There are important differences between 
the western, eastern, and middle parts of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky. Show how these differ- 
ences help to explain differences in farming in 
the western, eastern, and middle parts of these 
states. 


2. The kind of planning work done in the 
Tennessee Valley will help thousands of people 
to make a better living. What has been done to 
control water in the rivers of the valley? How 
does this help thousands of people? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Along the boundary between North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee there is a famous national 
park. Find from the map in Figure 106 why 
this is a good place for a park. 

2. What direction would one travel in going 
upstream on the Tennessee River to Wilson 
Dam? What direction would one travel in going 
upstream on that river in eastern Tennessee? 

$. In what ways are Louisville and Memphis 
much alike? In what ways are they different? 
Give reasons for some of these differences. 

4. Why is Nashville's location a good location 
for a state capital? 
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Along the Gulf and Lower Mississippt 


West in the cotton belt. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana are all im- 
portant cotton-producing states. Work on 
most farms and in most forests in these four 
states is much like work on farms and in 
forests farther east in the cotton belt. But, 
as the pictures on this page suggest, some 
kinds of work not seen in the eastern part of 
the land of cotton go on in these states. In 
some lands near the Mississippi, sugar cane 
and rice are important crops. New Orleans, 
near the mouth of the Mississippi, is the 
largest city in Southeastern United States. 

Heavy manufacturing. The mills in Fig- 
ure 120 are in Birmingham, Alabama (Fig. 
106). This large railroad center near the 
southern end of the Appalachian Valley is 
often called the Pittsburgh of the South be- 
cause of its iron and steel mills. The city was 
named for an English city famous for jron 
and steel, 

Birmingham, like Pittsburgh, is near 
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bituminous coal fields. As the map on page 
120 shows, the southern part of the long belt 
of Appalachian coal fields is in northern 
Alabama. Birmingham has another big ad- 
vantage for making iron and steel. Iron ore 
as well as coal is mined in northern Alabama. 
Red Mountain, in the range of iron-ore hills 
near-by, is only about two miles from the 
center of Birmingham. 

There are, of course, modern business 
buildings in Birmingham. There are broad 
streets and thousands of homes. But the city 
is, more than anything else, an “iron and 
steel city." There are not only mills in which 
iron and steel are made, but mills that make 
iron and steel products. Both small things, 
such as nails, and heavy products, such as 
big pieces of steel used in building bridges, 
are made in Birmingham. Birmingham iron 
and steel are used in heavy manufacturing in 
other southern cities. At Mobile, Alabama, 
for instance, large steel ships are built, as 
at Norfolk. 

New mills. The Southeast played an im- 
portant part in manufacturing many kinds 
of materials used in winning World War II. 
New mills of many kinds were built there. 
Figure 121 shows an Alabama mill in which 
aluminum for use in airplanes is made from 
bauxite, aluminum ore. Some of the bauxite 
used in this mill is mined in Alabama. Baux- 
ite also comes to the mill from mines in 
Arkansas. The building at the right is much 
like a tipple in a coal-mining village (p. 120). 
In this building ore is sorted, and large pieces 
are broken into smaller pieces. 

Forests in the Southeast. Forests grow on 
more than half ‘of the land in the Southeast. 
Pines are the chief trees in most parts of the 
southern forest, Figure 122, along the Gulf 


coast and the southern Atlantic coast. Cypress. 


trees, which grow in swamps, and, hardwood 
trees of kinds that grow on valley bottoms are 
found in forests along the Mississippi River. 
In forests on the higher lands, there are manv 
oak trees. 


Work in pine forests. Logs for pulpwood 
as well as logs for lumber are cut in southern 
pine forests. Wood pulp now is used in 
making rayon and several other materials 
besides paper. Much rayon is made in tex- 
tile mills in North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. In Southeastern United States, new 
“crops” of pulpwood can be grown in from 20 


entral hardwood forest 


] Southern forest 


HEE Tropical forest 


Figure 122. Forest regions in eastern United States 


to 30 years, and it is thought that more and 
more pulpwood will come from southern pine 
forests. 

There are turpentine factories called stills 
in or near some pine forests of the Southeast. 
In these stills turpentine is distilled from 
resin. Resin is an oily substance that flows 
from cuts made in the trunks of pine trees 
in these forests. Slanting cuts are made in 
the trunks of growing pines, and cups into 
which the resin flows are fastened at the lower. E 
ends of the cuts. 

Logs for sawmills. Much of the beri in 
southern forests is second- growth timber. In: 
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Figure 123. In a southern forest 


many places, first-growth timber has been cut 
off, as in the Northeast, but much logging is 
still done. The scene in Figure 123 is in 
Mississippi. The logs that were being loaded 
were taken to a big, modern lumber mill. 
Cypress logging. Cutting cypress logs in 
swampy land and getting the logs to lumber 
mills are harder than most logging on dry 
land. Much of the work is done in boats. 
Cypress trees are cut down and the branches 
are cut off when water in the swamps is low. 
Machines much like the one in the picture 
above are taken on flatboats to the edge of 
some stream or lake near-by. Lanes are cut 
through the swamps. When the water is sev- 
eral feet deep, men go into the swamps in 
canoes to pole the logs along these lanes. The 
logs are poled to places where they can be 
fastened to cables from the machine and 
pulled to the flatboat. There the logs are 
3hade into rafts to be towed to sawmills. 


On a sugar plantation. The pictures on 
the next page show sugar cane growing near 
the Gulf coast of Louisiana, west of New 
Orleans. This part of Louisiana is just south 
of the forest region along the lower Missis- 
sippi (Fig. 122). The sugar-cane field in Fig: 
ure 124 is on the delta of that river. The field 
is low as well as flat. The cane is growing in 
rich soil. Everywhere the delta lands are al 
most flat. Almost everywhere they are fertile. 

The picture in Figure 124 shows the field 
in late spring. The picture in Figure 125 
shows work in the same field’ in late autumn. 

Sugar-cane plants look somewhat like corn, 
but sugar cane is not grown for grain and 
needs a much longer growing season than 
corn needs. Sugar cane is grown for the sweet 
juice in the stalk, or cane, of the plant. The 
lower picture shows how cane is harvested: 
The worker to the left has just cut off the top 
of a stalk and is slashing off the leaves. The 
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Figure 124. Young sugar cane 


worker to the right is cutting off the stalks 

he has topped and stripped. Stalks already 

cut off are in a pile at the right in the picture. 

The stalks are hauled to a mill where they 

are crushed to get out of them the juice from 

which sugar is made. Sugar mills are big 

mills with modern machinery, not small 

grinding machines like sorghum mills on 

mountain farms (p. 141). Several thousand 

pounds of sugar can be made from the cane 
grown on an acre of good sugar land. 

Planting and cultivating. Most sugar in 

-Louisiana is not grown from seed. Instead 

of seed, pieces of stalk are planted. Just as 

many grain farmers select their best grain 

for seed, sugar planters select some of their 

best stalks to plant. Some planters plant 

stalks every year because they think they get 

better crops this way. But planting does not 

have to be done each year. If stubble is left 

in the field, it sprouts again and produces a 

new crop the next year. Two or three crops 
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may be grown from one planting. 

Some fields are planted in autumn. Others 
are planted in winter or early spring. The 
stalks begin to grow in spring. As soon as 
the cane in a field is well above the ground, 
cultivating is begun. 
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Each dot stands for 1,000 acres 


Figure 126. Where sugar cane is grown 


Where sugar cane grows. On the map in 
Figure 126, a dotted line runs across north- 
ern Louisiana and central Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina. This 
line is the northern boundary of the part 
of the Southeast in which sugar cane is grown. 
Except in the Louisiana district on the 
Mississippi delta and in a small district in 
southern Florida, sugar cane is grown chiefly 
for syrup. The cane is used much as sorghum 
cane is used farther north. 

Sugar cane needs a growing season at least 
eight months long. Harvest in the Louisiana 


district begins in October. But if cane is left 
standing till later in the autumn, the amount 
of sugar in the stalk increases. 
growing scason, much hot weather and rain, 
and very rich soils have helped sugar growers 


Ihe long 


to be successful in the sugar districts of 
Louisiana and Florida. 

A crop that grows in water. The water 
flowing out of the pipe into the poo! in Fig. 


ure 127 has been pumped from a deep well. 
A tractor furnishes the power that runs the 
pump. A ditch leads from this poo! to rice 
fields. 

These rice fields are in northeastern Ar- 
kansas. They are a long distance from the 
coast where rice fields were to be seen in 
early days (p. 29). But rice needs water now, 
as then. Today, as long ago, rice fields are 
divided into small lots surrounded by low 
dikes or levees. These dikes hold the water 
on the field when it is needed. The sides of 
the dikes are carefully sloped so binders and 
other machines can be driven over them. 

Farmers now know that rice lands wear 
out. Many rice farmers use a field for a few 
years for rice, and then use the field for other 
crops for a few years before using it for rice 
again. 
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Figure 127. Water for rice fields 
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Most of the rice now is grown in the cast- 
ern part of Arkansas and along the Gulf coast 
near the boundary between Louisiana and 
Texas. 

The great crop. It is easy to see from the 
map in Figure 128 that the Southeast is 
truly a land of cotton. Some parts of the 
11 southeastern states produce so much cot- 
ton that they look like black spots on the 
map. The Mississippi runs through one of 


these regions. In this region are eastern 
Arkansas, western Tennessee, and north- 
western Mississippi. Memphis is near the 
center of this region. Another region of heavy 
production is in northern Alabama. A third 
region extends from Georgia through South 
Carolina into North Carolina. 

The map shows that much cotton is grown 
also in Texas and Oklahoma. In those two 


States, as in the Southeast, there are several 
areas of heavy production. 

Of course, these regions where so much 
cotton is grown are the regions where soils 
are good for cotton (p. 47). Rice lands and 
sugar lands along the Gulf coast of Louisiana 
and in Florida have too much rain in autumn 
to be good lands for growing cotton. In parts 
of western Texas and Oklahoma, there is not 
enough rainfall for cotton (Fig. 88). The 
growing season is not long enough for cotton 
in most parts of Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mistaken ideas that maps may give. Many 
Visitors to the Southeast who see cotton plan- 
tations for the first time are greatly surprised. 
A map such as the map in Figure 128 makes 
many people think that they will see almost 
nothing but cotton fields and plantation 
homes in regions that produce large amounts 
of cotton. Such visitors expect to drive mile 
after mile in these regions along roads bor- 
dered almost all the way by great fields of 
cotton stretching as far as one can see in 
€very direction. 

Maps and stories may easily make people 
imagine such things. In Figure 128 the north- 
eastern corner of Louisiana on the Mississippi 


River is less than one inch from the castern- 
most point on the coast of Georgia. The real 
places for which these points on the map 
stand are about 600 miles apart. Of course 
it is impossible to put in less than one inch 
signs for all the things that are seen in travel- 
ing 600 miles. 

A small forest map might make people who 
do not think carefully imagine they would 
see nothing but forests on a trip from Savan- 
nah west to the Mississippi. A small corn 
map might make the people think they would 
see almost nothing but corn on that trip. A 


Each dot stands for 10,000 acres 


Figure 128. Where cotton is grown 


small cattle map might make people think 
that on the same trip they would sec-more 
pastures than anything else. A small map on 
which all the streams and all the villages were 
shown might make people think that there 
was no room at all for farms, and so on. 
Work for many people. Though many 
kinds of crops are raised in the South, more 
people there depend on cotton than on any 
other crop. In most towns, as on many plan- 
tations, there are cotton gins (Fig. 112). In 
the gins, where cotton lint and seed are sep- 
arated, the lint is bound into bales. A bale 
of cotton weighs 500 pounds. Bales are ready 
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Figure 129. A cotton-picking machine 


for market when they leave the gins. Many 
town and city workers make their living in 
gins and cotton markets. 

Many other workers are needed to help 
move millions of bales of cotton by truck, 
train, and river boat to factories or to ports 
from which cotton is shipped by sea. Alto- 
gether, several million people take part in 
raising, marketing, and moving cotton. Cot 
ton seed, as well as cotton lint, is marketed. 
Much seed is sold to mills where cotton-seed 
oil and other cotton-seed products are made. 

Planting and chopping. In spring, the first 
very busy time in the cotton fields is planting 
time. Cotton is planted some time in April 
in most parts of the South. 

Tiny cotton plants are not strong. To help 
the little plants push through the ground, 
seeds are planted close together in rows. 
When the plants are about six inches tall, the 
rows are thinned by chopping out some of 

the plants. Plants that are left standing then 
have room enough to grow large. Cotton is 
"chopped" sometime in May in most parts 
of the cotton belt. 

Men and women, young and old, help with 


cotton chopping. Many children who are old 
enough to use a hoe also help. On big plan- 
tations large groups of workers are needed at 
chopping time. Many farmers on small farms 
can chop their cotton with the help of their 
families. After cotton is chopped, cotton 
fields are cultivated several times. But be- 
tween planting and harvest, the busiest time 
in those fields is chopping time 

Harvest. After cotton begins to bloom in 
early summer, there is little work to be done 
in the cotton fields before harvest. The bus- 
iest season of the year both in the cotton 
fields and in many towns and cities in the 
cotton belt begins when cotton picking starts 
in late August or early autumn. The gins 
are busy as soon as cotton begins to come 
to them from the fields. Cotton buyers are 
busy as soon as bales of lint begin to come 
from the gins. Bales of cotton soon pile up 
at many shipping points. During the long 
picking season, which lasts well into Decem- 
ber, much cotton work goes on almost every: 
where in the cotton belt. 

As the Texas scene in Figure 129 shows, 
machines are used in harvesting some of the 
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Figure 130. Galveston from the air 


cotton. Most cotton, however, is picked by 
hand. More workers are needed in the cotton 
fields at picking time than at any other time. 
Fields are commonly picked over three or 
four times because some bolls on cotton 
plants are ready to pick much earlier than 
others. 

Two Texas ports. Some cotton from the 
fields shown in Figure 129 may be sent to 
Galveston to be shipped away by sea. From 
this Texas port, part of which is shown in 
Figure 130, much cotton is shipped. Galves- 
ton is on an island near the entrance to a 
large bay (Fig. 106). The city extends across 
the island from the Gulf of Mexico, seen 
along the top edge of the picture, to Gal- 
veston harbor, on the bay side of the city. 
The long line of wharyes shown in the pic- 


ture along the nearer side of the city borders 
the harbor. The three ships in the lower 
part of the picture are in yards where ships 
are built and repaired. 

Though Galveston is on an island, trucks 
and trains from the mainland meet ocean 
ships at Galveston wharves. Two embank- 
ments, called causeways, have been built by 
man to connect the island with the mainland. 

Not far from Galveston, there are rich 
sulphur mines. Sulphur ranks next to cotton 
in the exports shipped from this port. 

Galveston is not only an important port, 
but the chief pleasure resort on the Gulf coast 
of Texas. There are good beaches and many 
hotels along the Gulf coast of the city. 

Another Texas port from which much cot- 
ton is shipped is Houston (Fig. 106). On the 
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map, Houston does not look like a port. To 
make it a port for ocean ships, men dug a 
deep-water channel between the city and 
Galveston Bay. One of the chief exports of 
the city is petroleum. Partly because Houston 
is back from the coast, it has grown much 
more rapidly than Galveston. It has become 
much larger than that island port. 

Cotton and weather. The amount of cot- 
ton raised in any one year depends partly on 
weather. When cotton plants begin to grow 
in spring, cotton growers hope for mild 
weather during the next few weeks and for 
many light showers. Young cotton plants 
may be injured by hot, dry weather. They 
also may be injured by cold, rainy weather, 
or by heavy showers. 

As soon as cotton plants begin to bloom 

in early summer, they need warm days, warm 
nights, much sunshine and much water. It 
takes much heat, light and moisture to make 
the plants keep on blooming well and to make 
the cotton bolls grow rapidly. 
-~ The blossoms on cotton plants are two or 
three inches across. When the flowers open, 
the petals are white, but soon the petals turn 
first pink and then purple and drop off. Cot- 
ton bolls do not begin to burst open before 
late summer. During the summer months, 
cotton growers hope for rather heavy thunder 
showers every few days, with bright warm 
days between showers. 

In autumn, people who raise cotton want 


many bright days and only a few light show, 


ers. If much rain comes after cotton picking 
begins, fibers in the open bolls may be badly 
damaged. If no rain falls, late blossoms and 
bolls may be injured. 

A harmful insect. Every year, insects 
called boll weevils do much damage to cotton. 
These weevils bore into flower buds or young 
bolls of cotton and lay eggs there. Grubs 
‘that come from these eggs harm the fiber in 
the bolls. Weevils may do so much damage in 
a cotton field that the cotton is not worth 
harvesting. 
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Changes in cotton work. In early days, 
most of the cotton raised in the Southeast 
was raised on big plantations with the help 
of Negro slaves. Now a large part of the 
cotton crop of the South is raised on farms, 
On plantations, much cotton is raised b 
tenants called "share croppers." Many ten- 
ants are Negroes, but there also are many | 
white tenants. Most share croppers rent only 
about 25 or go acres. These tenants share 
the cotton they raise with plantation owners — 
to pay for the use of their land. D 

Many farmers who own farms instead of ~ 
big plantations use only part of their crop - 
land for cotton and practice crop rotation, 
Fear of losing their cotton crop because of: 
boll weevils helped to make many farmers 
and planters decide to turn from one-crop - 
farming to raising crops of several kinds and. 
cattle or other stock. Fields used for cotton - 
in some years are used for crops such as corn, ~ 
oats, peanuts, beans, and sorghum in other 
years. 

A look ahead. Before very long, there may - 
be other great changes in cotton work. Dur- 
ing World War II, many workers left cotton < 
fields to work in plants where war materials — 
were being made. It is thought that many of — 
them will not return to work on plantations 4 
because they can make a better living by - 
factory or other work. : 

Some owners of large plantations have; 
been experimenting with the use of new 
farm machinery to take the place of the hand 
labor which had been done by their helpers: 
One man with a mule and a one-row planting 
machine plants about five acres of cotton 
ina day. With a tractor and a two-row plant 
ing machine one man can plant more than 
three times as many acres in that time. A. 
kind of picking machine newer than the kind 
shown in Figure 129 has been invented. This” 
machine picks as much cotton in a day a$ 
go or 40 workers could pick by hand. With 
such machines, it is thought the cost of rais- - 
ing cotton will be less than it now is. Much - 


work that has been done by hand on cotton 
plantations, then, may soon be done by ma- 
chines. Fewer workers may be needed on 
southern plantations than in the past. 
Probably more and more workers will be 
needed for other kinds of work, however. 
Some parts of the Southeast are rich in oil 


and gas. The Louisiana plant in Figure 131 
is a plant from which gas is distributed 
through pipes to many other places. More 
workers will be needed to help in the use 
of mineral riches in Southeastern United 
States. And many more factory workers will 
be needed. 

Figure 132 shows big tobacco warehouses 
in Durham, North Carolina. Many people 
there help carry on tobacco trade and manu- 
facturing. New factories and improvements 
in farming that help men grow crops at less 
cost will help trade grow. More workers will 
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be needed in southern centers of manufactur- 
ing and trade. 

'The Southeast will always be famous for 
farm crops. But before long there may be 
as many city people in the Southeast as there 
are farm and village people. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. There are many kinds of mills and fac- 
tories in the Southeast. What is the chief iron 
and steel center there? Give reasons. 

2. Much work goes on in forests of the South- 
east though much of the best timber has been 
cut. What three kinds of work go on in southern 
pine forests? Why is cypress logging hard? 

3. Two southern crops not grown in the 
Northeast are rice and sugar. Where is the chief 
sugar-cane region? Give reasons. How has rice 
farming changed since early days? 
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Figure 132. Tobacco warehouses in North Carolina 
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4. Millions of people in the Southeast depend 
on the great cotton crop. What would you see 
going on in many cotton fields in May? Why 
is autumn the busiest season for cotton workers 
on farms and in towns? 

How may the cotton crop be harmed by 
weevils? By weather at different seasons? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


New Orleans is the largest port of the South- 
east. Latin American products such as banana 
and coffee are imported there. What can you 
tell about New Orleans to help explain these 
facts (pp. 48, 53, Fig. 106, and Fig. 128)? 
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North Central United States 


Between East and West 


Eight states. The states shown completely 
on the map on the opposite page, except 
Kentucky and West Virginia, are the north- 
central states. Six of these states border the 
Great Lakes. Seven of them are bounded 
partly by the Ohio River or the Mississippi 
River. 

East and West. The names East and West 
have had different meanings at different 
times Until 1803 (p 45), the Mississippi 
River was the western boundary of the 
United States. All places between the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and the Mississippi 
were then in the West. Even Ohio, the state 
in this group of states that reaches farthest 
€ast, was a part of the West. Later, a New 
West developed beyond the Mississippi. The 
Old West really became part of the East. Most 
people now think of the West as the part of 
the country beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

All the eight states of the north-central 


group are now in the eastern half of the 
country (Fig. 7). In many ways, however, 
they have a central location. 

A central location. These states are in the 
central plains between the Appalachian 
Mountains and the Rocky Mountains (Fig. 
7). Across five of them runs the low water- 
shed, or water-parting line, that separates 
land which slopes to the Great Lakes from 
land which slopes to the Ohio-Mississippi 
rivers. This line separates the greatest two 
waterway systems on the continent. 

Very important also is the location of 
these states on the main land routes of the 
country. This important location is sug- 
gested by the “pattern” of the principal rail- 
roads shown in Figure 133. They lead out 
from Chicago in every direction. across the 
eight states. On every side they lead to Chi- 
cago, the central meeting place of railroad 
traffic. 

Figure 134 is a general view of one of the 
railroad yards of one of the railroad systems 
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that reach Chicago from the Pacific coast. 
Other great railroads reach the city from each 
ocean.coast and from the Gulf of Mexico. 
They all end at Chicago. No railroad runs 
on through the city. 

The snow on the ground and on the tops 
of the cars shows, of course, that the picture 
was taken in winter. At that season all Chi- 
cagoland depends entirely on land and air 
transportation. The Great Lakes, rivers, and 
canals are closed to navigation in winter. ‘The 
wintry scene in the picture is a reminder, too, 
that the states which surround Chicago are 
not simply central states. "They are north- 
central states. "Their northern boundary is 
the Canadian boundary (Fig. 133). 

On the waterways. The pictures in Fig- 
ures 135 and 136 help to recall stories already 


told about the use of the Mississippi River 
and the Great Lakes in earlier days (pp. 50-54, 
and p. 59). These pictures also tell something 
about those waterways today. 

Figure 135 is a view across the Mississippi 
to part of the city of St. Louis. A few blocks 
back from the river, in the upper center of the 
picture, is the main retail business district, 
All around this district there are buildings 
used for wholesale trade, light manufacturing, 
or other purposes. The docks in the fore- 
ground are in East St. Louis, Illinois (Fig. 
133). They are modern floating docks that 
move up or down as the level of the water in 
the river changes. ‘The work of the two cities 
is tied together very closely. Probably they 
would be united in one city were they not 
in different states. 
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Figure 135. The Mississippi River at St. Louis 


O Charles Phelps Cushing 


In “steamboat days” St. Louis depended 
largely on its river trade (p. 53). The old 
steamboat landing, clearly shown in the pic- 
ture, was a busy, noisy place in those days. 
Now it is almost deserted. Grass grows be- 
the paving stones. Railroad tracks 
follow the upper edge of the landing. From 


tween 


passing trains people may sometimes look in 
mild wonder at some small steamboat on 
the river. 

St. Louis is the largest of the river cities 
(Fig. 133). It depends chiefly on its many 


railroads. The river, though once a great 
highway, has actually become a disadvantage 
in some ways. For instance, the river is a 
barrier between St. Louis and East St. Louis. 
They are divided cities with many interests 
in common. It is difficult and costly to build 


bridges across the wide river. Only a few 
have been built. 

Many smaller cities, like St. Louis, have 
outgrown their dependence on rivers as trade 
routes. 

As highways, the Great Lakes are more 
like oceans than rivers. They still carry, and 
doubtless always will carry, a huge traffic. 
Unfortunately, the inner harbors at the 
larger cities on the Great Lakes are the lower 
ends of small streams, hardly fit to be called 
rivers, 

In Figure 136 a big freighter is bringing 
coal into the inner harbor at Milwaukee. The 
city uses much coal mined in Pennsylvania 
or West Virginia that ıs brought in such 
freighters from ports on Lake Erie (pp. 62, 
64). The long freighter in the picture could 
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he inner harbor at Milwaukee 
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Figure 136. Part of t 
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Figure 137. Well-kept buildings on an lowa farm 


not get up the narrow, crooked river without 
the help of a tug. 

Every time a bridge opens to let the 
freighter pass, automobiles and people on 
foot must wait for the bridge to close. So the 
river traffic hinders land traffic. This is seri- 
ous on busy days at the rush hours. Luckily, 
the level of the water in this river does not 
change much, If it did, the buildings on the 
bank could not stand where they do. 

Milwaukee is not alone in its harbor prob- 
lems. No big city on the Great Lakes has 
been able to do without harbor improve- 
ments very long. The cry for further im- 
provements somewhere is always heard. 

Like and unlike. The North-Central States 
are like each neighboring group of states in 
some ways. They are like the Northeast in 
having many cities, many factories, many 
dairy farms. For instance, the Iowa farm ‘in 
Figure 157, with its neatly-painted buildings, 
its hay barn and silo and stock shed, might 
be in centraF New York or southern New 
England. The people who made this farm 
may actually have come from New York or 
New England. 

The importance of farming in the northern 
interior recalls the Southeast. Each of these 
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regions has one crop more important than 
any other—cotton in the South, corn in the 
North. The prairie lands of Illinois and 
Iowa suggest the treeless lands farther west. 
These are just a few samples of general like- 
nesses to regions on all sides. 

There are also striking differences from 
other regions. "The chief kinds of farming 


‘are different. The chief kinds of manufac- 


turing also are different. And the combina- 
tion of different kinds of work in city and 
country is unlike that in any other part of 
the country. It is not merely in their location 
that the North-Central States are "between 
the East and the West.” 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. What are the capitals of the states here 
included in the north-central group of states 
(Fig. 133)? 

?. How do the locations in their states of the 
capitals of Michigan and Wisconsin differ from 
the locations of the capitals of Ohio and In- 
diana? Which two do you think are located 
best for the people of their states? In thinking 
about this, use first the map in Figure 133- Then 
look carefully at the map in Figure 81, Does 
the population map change your opinion? Why? 
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Farms and Farming 


Farms on every side. The farms in the 
picture above are in west-central Iowa. They 
are about 150 miles north of the east-west 
line marked 40° on the map in Figure 133. 
Eastward from these farms all the way to cen- 
tral Ohio and westward from them to the 
Missouri River there are farm-land views 
much like the one in the picture. 

Almost everywhere along this line and for 
many miles both north and south, the roads 
are bordered by fenced fields used for crops. 
The farms are neither very small nor very 
large. Several farms are in sight at once from 
almost any point of view, just as in the pic- 
ture. Nowhere else in the country is there 
such an unbroken belt of medium-sized 
farms. Most of the farm homes look com- 
fortable. Most of the farms seem well kept. 

The picture was taken early in May. Later 
on, such a picture would show different crops 
growing in the fields—corn, wheat, oats, hay, 
and others. But corn is the main crop every- 


` 
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where in this belt. This is the heart of the 
“corn country.” 

Farming without horses. Many farms in 
the corn country are worked without horses. 
Tractors and self-moving machines are used 
in place of horse-drawn implements. 

The pioneers who raised corn in the Ohio 
Valley in early days, page 38, would marvel 
if they could see the labor-saving and time- 
saving machinery that is now used. They did 
not even have the horse-drawn equipment 
that later came into general use and is now 
being replaced. They had to do much hand 
work. They could not hire much help. A 
farmer and his family could cultivate only 
a few acres. It was not casy to dispose of any 
surplus corn or other grain. Farm life has 
changed more than the pioneers could have 
imagined. 

Machines for every use. There are new 
and improved farm machines to use in every 
way in every season. 

In autumn or in early spring, all-purpose 
tractors are used to pull modern plows and 
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Figure 139. Using a modern corn planter © James Sawders 


Figure 140. Using a modern corn picker © Gendreau 
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harrows. Some farmers plow their corn fields 


in autumn, but do not harrow then. They 
use plows that leave little up-turned ridges 
of soil. During the winter these ridges catch 
some of the snow and keep it from drifting 
badly. Big drifts in some parts of a field 
and little or no snow in other parts would 


be undesirable. The next spring some places 
might get too much water as the snow melted. 


Other places might not get enough water. 

If a farmer leaves little surface ridges in 
the autumn as snow catchers, he harrows his 
plowed fields in early spring before planting 
time. ‘This breaks the clods, levels the 


ground, and stirs the soil. 

There are other special machines, as well 
as special plows and harrows, to suit different 
ways of farming. 

From planter to picker. Corn is planted 
in late April or early May, if the ground is 
ready. The top picture on the opposite page 
shows a farmer using a modern corn planter. 
Four rows, exactly spaced, are planted on 
each trip across the field. With this machine, 
about 40 acres can be planted in an eight- 
hour work day. 

Farmers hope their corn will be "knee- 
high on the Fourth of July.” Ifit is that high, 
it has a good chance to grow to full size and 
ripen before the first frost of autumn. After 
the corn is about hip high, it is not culti- 
vated. Before then, the ground between the 
rows of corn must be worked over three or 
four times with implements called culti- 
vators. They destroy the fast-growing weeds. 
Cultivators, like plows and harrows, are now 
commonly pulled with tractors. 

The newest way to harvest corn is shown 
in the bottom picture on the opposite page. 
The farmer is using his tractor to pull a 
two-row corn picker. The corn, plucked 
from the stalks and cleanly husked, is dropped 
into the wagon. ‘The tractor pulls the wagon, 
as well as the picker. 

Worries. One might think that any farmer 
who has such modern machines as those in 


the pictures would have no reason to worry 
about his corn crop. There are many things, 
though, that his machines cannot do for him. 
For instance, they cannot make him sure of 
good yields or good prices. And those things 
are of great importance to him. 

Good yields depend much on good corn 
weather. While growing actively, corn needs 
warm or hot days, mild nights, and frequent 
showers. July has been called “the month 
of worries" for corn growers. A drought then, 
or much cool weather, may greatly injure the 
crop. 

Better corn. Farmers try, of course, to 
grow good varieties, or kinds, of corn. Be- 
fore some farmers harvest their crop, they 
select and pick the best ears of corn in their 
fields to use for seed the next year. Most 
farmers in the "corn country" now grow corn 
that scientists have improved by the cross- 
breeding of plants. Such corn is called "hybrid 
corn." 'The cobs are large and covered all 
over with kernels of high quality. 

Of course, farmers do not grow corn in the 
same fields year after year. They rotate crops. 
They also fertilize their fields more than they 
did in earlier years. Animal manure from 
barns and sheds is spread on the fields and 
plowed under. Commercial fertilizer, con- 
taining mineral plant food, is bought every 
year by many farmers and put on their land. 

Rows of corn usually are planted three 
feet apart. If the rows run up-and-down the 
slopes, even the gentle slopes, there is a good 
chance for some of the top soil to be washed 
away during every heavy rain. That was the 
old way of planting. Year by year more 
farmers in the corn country now use their 
fields in ways that help to keep down soil 
wash and also help to keep up soil fertility 
(p. 99). The better farmers of today work in 
all ways for larger yields of better corn. 

Where the corn goes. It is a common say- 
ing that “most of the corn goes to market on 
four feet." This is true, for most of it is fed 


'to hogs and cattle right on the farms. When 
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Each dot stands for 10,000 acres 


Figure 141, Where the corn is grown 


Figure 142. Distribution of hogs 


Figure 143. Distribution of beef cattle 


Each dot stands for 1,000 cattle 


large enough and when fattened, the anim 
are sold. 

The three maps on this page suggest a close 
connection between corn, hogs, and cattle 
The corn belt, the area where most corn j 
grown, is also the hog belt. There are mor 
beef cattle in part of the corn belt than if 
many grazing lands of the western plains. 

In early days, cattle were driven long dig 
tances to be fattened for market (p. 39). N 
great numbers of them come in cattle cars of 
railroads to the corn belt to be fattened 
Many more are raised in the corn belt. 

The pictures on the next page show feed 
ing grounds on two corn-belt farms. It wa 
September. Behind each of the feeding 
grounds, corn stands full-grown in the fields; 
ready to be harvested. It will be stored in big 
corn cribs or in fenced pens. Much of it will 
be fed to stock during the autumn and wine 
ter. Such farmers as those in the pictures 
have much to do throughout the year. 

Though most of the corn crop is fed 
hogs and cattle on farms, much is fed on 
farms to horses and to poultry. Some is fed” 
to stock not on farms. Corn is also used, of 
course, as human food. Some kinds are eaten 
as "green corn.” Some is used in making 
corn meal, corn starch, and other food prod- 
ucts. But most of the corn, by far, that reaches 
the table goes there in the form of meat. 

Dairy farming. A region with many cities 
also has many dairy farms. City people must 
have milk (p. 113). In the North-Central 
States there are most dairy cattle, in general, 
in a belt running from northern Ohio and 
southeastern Michigan westward into north= 
ern Iowa and southern Minnesota (Fig. 87): 
Several very large cities—Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Chicago—and many smaller cities 
are in this dairy belt. It is near the northern. 
edge of the corn belt (Fig. 141), where much 
hay also is grown. The dairy farmers feed 
their cows more silage than dairy farmers do 
in the Northeast, but they also feed much h: 

The picture in Figure 146 shows part of 
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Figure 144. Feeding hogs Arthur Rothstein 
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Figure 146. On a dairy farm in southeastern. Minnesota 


small dairy farm in a hilly section in south- 
eastern Minnesota, near the Mississippi River. 
It was early autumn. The slope in the fore- 
ground had been used during the summer for 
the two main crops, corn and hay, grown by 
the farmer. Along the foot of the slope is a 
nearly level strip of standing corn. This will 
be cut to fill the silo behind the barn. Just 
above the corn is a strip of meadow on which 
grass was grown for hay. The hay has been 
stored in the barn. The meadow strip is now 
being plowed for another crop. 

Farm boys learn all about machinery when 
young, and help their fathers in many ways. 
Dairy farming is busy farming. There is 
always something for every one to do. Per- 
haps, though, the young farm boy on this 
plow is just having his picture taken. The 
plow has two strong lights, like the headlights 
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on an automobile. The boy’s father can plow 
at night, if he needs to. 

Mixed farming. Most farming in the 
North-Central States is mixed farming. On 
most of the farms, several crops are grown 
each year. In most of the fields of almost any 
farm, different crops are grown in different 
years. The crops are rotated. In general, the 
mixed farming is stock-and-grain farming. 

Even in the corn belt, millions of acres are 
used for winter wheat (autumn-sowed wheat). 
A comparison of the maps in Figures 141 and 
147 will show this. Not much spring wheat, 
Figure 148, is grown in the North-Central 
States, except in Minnesota. Wheat is sowed 
there in spring because autumn-sowed wheat 
would be killed by the winter cold. 

There is, of course, modern machinery for 
planting, harvesting, and threshing wheat. 


This machinery is so made that it can be used 
to do the same work for other small grains 


Binders cut wheat or other grain and bind ix 
in caves. In recent years tractors have 
bec cd more and more, instead of horses. 
to | he improved binders now in general 
use X single threshing machine may serve a 
number of farmers in a neighborhood. This 
ma c shells out the grain and runs it into 
sach ilso blows the straw and chaff out 
th: | blower or stacker, Years ago steam 
eng always were used to run threshing 
machines, Now, gasoline engines commonly 
are used 

Of course, various crops other than com 
an cat are grown on most of the mixed 
far Hay is one of them. Oats is another. 
Sil iers grown on many farms are barley 
and rye. There are many crop combinations 
in "stock-and-grain farming." 

Farm villages. There are thousands of 
farm villages on the railroads and highways 
of the north-central region. In the main 
farming sections, the villages are only a few 


miles apart—perhaps eight or ten. In many 
ways cach village is a part of the farm life 
of its neighborhood. 

This close connection of a village with the 
surrounding farms may be shown by pens for 
stock at the railroad siding, by a grain ele- 
vator (Fig. 149), by a farm-implement store 
and a repair shop, and in other ways. 

In a small farm village, the “main street” 
may be the only business street. A gas station, 
one or two groceries, a “general store,” and a 
drugstore may complete the short list of 
businesses. Of course, farm villages differ in 
these matters and in their size. Some of them 
are really little cities, with many improve- 
ments. But one thing they all have in com- 
mon, regardless of size. They live on their 
country trade. s 

The elevator in Figure 149 is a farmers 
Cooperative elevator. It is used for wheat, 
but is in the very center of the great corn 
lands of Iowa. The steel bins in the fore- 
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Eoch dot stonds for 10,000 ocres 


Figure 148. Where spring wheat is grown 


Figure 149. In a farm village 


Revell Lee 


Figure 150. Cultivating soy beans 


ground of Figure 138 are on the edge of a 
small farm village, not shown in the picture. 
These bins are used for the temporary storage 
of corn that is to be sent away by rail or truck. 
Corn spoils if kept long in a closed space. 
These bins have good ventilation. 


Each dot stands for 5,000 sheep 


Figure 151. Distribution of sheep 


. Allen and Son 


Scattered glimpses. In the future, the 
plants shown in Figure 150 may be grown on 
many more farms than now in the North- 
Central States. These plants are soybeans. 
The seeds have high food value, and year by 
year more soybean flour is made. Oil from 
the seeds is used in making paint, soap, and 
many other things. Soybeans, like corn, need 
frequent cultivation. From time to time new 
crops gain favor in particular areas, or old 
crops lose favor. 

Truck farming is important near the large 
cities, of course, even though city markets 
can now get fresh vegetables from distant 
parts of the country. 

Several sections of the northern interior 
are famous for certain fruits. One of these 
sections is in southwestern Michigan, near 
Lake Michigan. Apples, peaches, bush fruits, 
and grapes are grown there. Because of the 
lake, the danger of spring and autumn frosts 
that harm fruit crops is less than in many 
places. The long, narrow peninsula in Wis 
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consin that extends into Lake Michigan is 
famous for cherries. Southern Illinois and 
parts of M issouri also have many fruit farms. 

In the hillier, rougher parts of Ohio there 
are very many sheep (Fig. 151). In a part of 
southern Wisconsin much tobacco is raised. 


A small area in southern Michigan is widely 
known for the celery it grows. Other things, 
as different one from another as sheep and 
tobacco and celery, are specialty products in 
parts of this great farming region. 


Commercial farming. In these days, al- 
most all farming in the North-Central States 
is commercial farming. The farmers of all 
kinds produce things in order to sell’ most 
or all of them. The man who carries on 
mixed farming may sell very little or no corn, 
but he sells the hogs and cattle to which he 
feeds his corn. He sells his wheat and other 
small grain. The dairy farmer sells his milk, 
the truck farmer his vegetables, the fruit 
farmer his fruit. Thé modern commercial 
farmer need not even grow food for his own 
family. He can sell his stock or crops and 
buy whatever his family needs. He enjoys 
great advantages over the pioneer farmer of 
early days (pp. 39-40). 

But the modern commercial farmer must 
be a good business man to succeed. In a given 
year shall he, for instance, increase or de- 
crease the number of acres he has used for 
this product or that product? In answering 
this question he must, among other things, 
estimate later market demands and, prices. 
And later he must watch changes in prices 
from day to day, in order to sell, if he can, 
at the best time, Will it be wise to buy some 
new, expensive machinery now, or better to 
get along for another year with the old ma: 
chinery? Plans covering many things must 
be made carefully, and well in advance. It 
is easy to see that a modern. commercial 
farmer is a business man, just as truly as a 
storekeeper in a city. 

Commercial farmers of all kinds are try- 
ing not only to get more and better products 


but also to satisfy the demands of city buyers. 
Experts in government bureaus, agricultural 
colleges, and experiment stations are helping 
the farmers. These experts are trying. for 
instance, to breed chickens with more white 
meat, smaller turkeys, and pigs with ten- 
pound hams. 

Country life without farming. Many peo- 
ple in the North-Central States who do no 
farming have homes in the country. Northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota is a 
land of lakes and woods where the summers 
are cool. It isa great vacation land for people 
from towns and cities farther south, 


"Things to Remember about our Country 


1. "Many [arms in the corn country are 
worked without horses" Name some of the 
horseless machines that are used. Describe the 
work done with these machines. 

2. Weather has much to do with yields of 
corn. What kind of weather is best for corn 
when it is growing fast? Why is July “the 
month of worries” for corn growers? 

3. Farmers are trying in various ways to get 
larger yields of better corn. In what ways? 

4 “Most of the corn goes to market on four 
feet.” What does this mean? 

5. “Dairy farming is busy farming. There is 
always something for every one to do.” Make 
a list of the many kinds of things to be done. 
You may be helped by reading once more about 
dairy farming in Northeastern United States. 

6. “Most farming in the North-Central States 
is mixed farming.” What does mixed farming 
mean? 

gy. “There are thousands of farm villages on 
the railroads and highways of the north-central 
region.” What would you expect to see in one 
of these farm villages? 

8. Successful commercial farmers must be 
good business men. Tell why. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


What cities with more than 500,000 people 
depend partly on the farm products of this re- 
gion (Fig. 193)? What ones with 100,000 to 
500,000 people? 
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Figure 152. Flour mills at Minneapolis 


Figure 153. A soap factory at Cincinnati 


Work in the Cities 


A great manufacturing belt. Work in the 
the North-Gentral States is of many 
kinds, just as in the cities of the Northeast 
(p. 127). Trade and manufacturing are the 
most important kinds of work in both 
groups of cities. Taken together, these cities 
form a great manufacturing belt. This belt 
stretches from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River. Throughout the belt, raw 
materials and markets, means of transporta- 
tion and means for developing power, cap- 
ital and labor, all are abundant. These are 
the things on which manufacturing depends 
(p. 125). 

One among many. In a large city, hun- 
dreds of different things may be made. The 
city may be known best, however, for some 
one of its many products. Leading industries 
in three cities are suggested by the pictures 
on these two pages. Each of these industries, 


cities of 
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like the leading industries of other cities, is 
a story in itself. 

Minneapolis and flour. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minnesota, stand side by side (Fig. 
133). Long ago they began to be called “The 
Twin Cities.” St. Paul had the advantage of 
being at the head of navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi. Minneapolis had the advantage of 
water power. Manufacturing proved more 
important than river trade. Minneapolis 
outgrew its twin. 

As late as 1870, there were no farmers in 
westernmost Minnesota or the easternmost 
Dakotas—now the heart of the spring-wheat 
country (Fig. 148). Soon after, pioneer set- 
tlers found that a fine grade of wheat could 
be grown there. Farmers flocked to the area. 

In 1876, Congress voted money to build a 
wall behind the falls in Minneapolis. The 
wall was needed to prevent erosion and to 
increase the flow of falling water. Soon, too, 
a railroad was built from Minneapolis to the 
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new wheat lands. Flour mills were built close 
to the falls. They had to be close, for in those 
days water power could not be made into 
electricity which, in turn, could reach mills 
and factories by means of wires. And there 
was no coal near Minneapolis to use in steam 
mills. 

By 1881, the falls furnished power for 28 
flour mills, and also for 17 lumber mills. 

' Minneapolis was near the forests of northern 
Minnesota as well as near the wheat lands 
of western Minnesota. The city grew rapidly. 
It became the greatest flour-manufacturing 
city in the country. 

Of course, Minneapolis has outgrown its 
falls. Many other places also make much 
flour. Buffalo now leads in the industry (p. 
123). Minneapolis is second in some years, 
third in others. Its big flour mills are still 
crowded together along the river, as the 
picture in Figure 152 shows. 

A big industry at Cincinnati. Soap is so 
common and necessary that life without it 
can scarcely be imagined. In early days, 
women saved fat drippings from their cook- 
ing. They boiled this grease with soda they 
got by pouring boiling water over wood ashes. 
In this way they made soap for their families. 

In 1837 two young men from the British 
Isles started in business together in Cincin- 
nati. They began to manufacture soap. They 
made it in much the same way that house- 
wives used. They peddled their soap through 
the streets in a wheelbarrow. Cincinnati was 
a good place for their business. "They could 
get plenty of fat from the meatpacking 
houses of the city (p. 44). They could ship 
soap to other river towns by boat. Up and 
down the Ohio Valley population was in- 
creasing rapidly. Year by year more people 
needed more soap. 

The little business started by these two 
soap-makers more than a century ago is a 
huge business today. Figure 153 shows part 
of the main plant of the company in Cin- 

cinnati, The company also has plants in 


many other places. And soap-making is now 
very scientific. New materials and new meth- 
ods are in use. New products are made. 

Chicago and meat-packing. In the old 
“steamboat days" on the rivers, Cincinnati 
was the leading pork-packing center of the 
country (p. 44). Other places on the Ohio, 
Mississippi, Illinois, and Wabash rivers also 
had a smaller part in the business. It was 
widely distributed. 

By:1861, Chicago took the place of Cin- 
cinnati as the leading meat-packing center 
(p. 65). The business declined in all the 
river towns. There were savings in doing 
the work in a small number of large plants, 
rather than a large number of smaller plants. 
Chicago had become the greatest railroad 
center. It had the best means of any city for 
collecting stock. It was on the northern edge 
of the corn belt, which already was taking 
shape. It was soon within reach by rail of 
the cattle country of the Great Plains (p. 67). 

As years passed, more and more of the 
waste products of the big slaughter houses 
at Chicago could be used. Among the things 
made with these products were soap, candles, 
glue, glycerine, ammonia, knife-handles, and 
fertilizer. The list of such “by-products” 
became a long one. It got to be a common 
saying that nothing was lost from a hog but 
the squeal. 

Chicago still leads in the meat-packing in- 
dustry, though again many other places have 
packing plants. These places are railroad 
centers that have good locations for getting 
stock and for shipping products. Many of the 
plants in the other cities are owned and run 
by the big packing firms of Chicago. 

Most people when visiting Chicago for the 
first time want to see the stock yards. They 
are famous everywhere. The picture in Fig- 
ure 154 is a view of part of them. 

There is much to see in Chicago besides 
the stock yards, as the next picture may 
suggest. "There are huge stores, and factories 
that cover many acres. There is a great sys 
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Figure 155. The lake front of downtown Chicago 
tem of parks and boulevards. There are 
museums, an aquarium with many strange 
fishes, and a planetarium with a great model 
of the heavens, Just outside the city there 
Is a famous Zoo. It would take much time to 
see everything. Among American cities Chi- 
Cago is second in size only to New York, and 
1t covers much ground. 

Figure 155 shows how part of downtown 
Chicago and its lake front look from an air- 
plane offshore. The view is toward the south- 
west. ‘The drive along the edge of the water 
in the foreground is part of an Outer Drive" 
that follows the shore for many miles along 
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the front of the city. Following this drive to 
the left and upward in the picture, the eye 
comes to the “Outer Bridge," by which the 
drive crosses the mouth of the Chicago River. 


. To the right the narrow river is lost to sight 


in a short distance behind the buildings along 
its bank. 

Beyond the Outer Bridge in the picture 
is a sheltered harbor for pleasure boats. To 
the right of this harbor and the section of the 
Outer Drive which borders it is Grant Park. 
This beautiful park is the front yard of the 
main business district. This district is partly 
shown by the tall buildings farther to the 
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X Iron ore deposits 


Principal oil pipe lines 


Figure 156. Main iron ore deposits and oil pipe lines 


right A famous street, Michigan Avenue, 
separates the edge of the business district 
from Grant Park. The buildings facing Mich- 
igan Avenue and Grant Park in the picture 
include the largest hotel in the world, huge 
office buildings, and stylish shops of many 
kinds. 

The landward end of the "Navy Pier" 
may be seen between the Outer Bridge and 
the lower left-hand corner of the picture. 
This pier extends out into the lake for about 
half a mile. The outer end of the pier has 
been used for amusement purposes. 

A little beyond the harbor for pleasure 
boats, close to the upper right-hand corner 
of it in the picture, is one of the great mu- 
seums already mentioned. Just beyond the 
museum building is Soldier Field, a stadium 
that can seat 100,000 people. To the left of 
the museum and just beyond the pleasure 
harbor is the aquarium. Some distance to 
the left of the aquarium, in turn, is the 


planetarium, on a man-made island. All of 
Grant Park, too, is on land made by filling 
in the edge of the lake. And all Chicago, like 
the part of the city in the picture, stands on 
almost level land. 

More manufacturing cities. From one of 
the tall buildings facing the lake in Figure 
155, one might watch loaded ore boats from 
the upper lakes passing Chicago on their way 
to South Chicago or to Gary, Indiana (Fig. 
139). The iron deposits from which the ore 
comes are shown near Lake Superior on the 
map in Figure 156. 

"The picture at the top of the next page 
shows one of the huge boats at the ore docks 
in Gary. This city was built years ago 0n 
waste land covered with sand dunes. It was 
laid out by a steel company as a place for 
making iron and steel. The things needed to 
manufacture iron and steel are brought to 
gether conveniently at Gary. ‘There are coal 
mines not very far away in Illinois and In 
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Figure 157. An ore freighter at a dock in Gary 


diana. The plants also are near the great 
market for iron and steel in Chicagoland. 
‘There is an endless procession of ore boats 
going back and forth, up and down the Lakes, 
throughout the navigation season. Some of 
them run to steel mills in Cleveland. Figure 
158 shows a part of the “Industrial Flats” at 
:land, along the narrow river that cuts 
z in two. Beyond the river are the tall 
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chimneys of some blast furnaces. The auto- 
mobiles parked in the foreground belong to 
workers in one of the steel plants. The freight 
boat which a tug at the left is pulling up- 
stream is bringing in a cargo of scrap iron 
from automobile factories in Detroit. 
Greatest iron-ore mine. The greatest of 
the ore mines that feed the steel plants is 
shown in the drawing on the next page. It 
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Figure 158, Steel mills along the river at Cleveland 
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is an open-pit mine in northeastern Minne- 
sota, about 70 miles northwest of Duluth (p. 
154). This mine is a thrilling sight, as the 
drawing suggests. 

Great shelves of reddish-brown earth reach 
all around the huge pit. These shelves make 
a spiral roadway from top to bottom. Now 
and then a train of empty cars moves down 
this roadway to the bottom of the pit. Big 
steam shovels scoop up the ore and fill the 
cars. Each shovel picks up several tons of 
ore at one bite. The loaded train winds 
slowly up the spiral roadway out of the pit, 
and starts for Duluth. 

At Duluth, the train runs out on a very 
high dock where the ore is dumped into 
large bins. From the bins, the ore runs down 
through spouts into an ore boat alongside. 

Elevators of water. The level of the water 

in Lake Superior is higher than the level of 

f the water in Lake Huron. And there are 
swift rapids in St. Marys River, which joins 

the two lakes. Ore boats and other boats 

could not pass back and forth between these 


lakes were it not for the Soo canals (Fig. 133). 

The original Soo Canal was opened on the 
American side of the river in 1855 (p. 60). 
It was greatly enlarged later. There is also 
a canal on the Canadian side of the river. The 
drawing on the next page shows a boat in 
the American canal. 

Boats are lowered or raised about 20 feet 
in passing through one of the canals. This 
is done by means of a "lock." The lock is 
a part of the canal which is walled off so 
as to make a huge tank. The lock, or tank, 
has a gate at each end. The gates can be 
opened and closed. When the gate nearest 
Lake Superior is open, the water in the lock 
is at the same level as the water in the river 
above the rapids. A boat from Lake Superior 
then enters the lock. The gate behind it 1$ 
closed. Water from the lock is gradually let 
out, and the boat is lowered to the level of 
the river below the rapids. The lower gate 
is then opened, and the boat leaves. 

For boats going into Lake Superior, the 
process is just the opposite. The water in the 
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loc! been lowered to the level of the river 
bel e rapids and the lower gate is open. 
A | enters. The gate is closed. Water is 
gi let into the lock until the rising 
wa fts the boat to the level of the river 
ab [he upper gate is then opened, and 
the moves out of the lock. 

inal locks are like giant “elevators.” 
30 in be lowered and raised in them at 


They make possible the great traffic 
Ol Lakes. 


[Ihe big inland city. The largest city of 


the rth-central region that is not on the 
Great Lakes or the Ohio-Mississippi water- 
way is Indianapolis, Indiana. The land on 
which the, city stands was chosen as the place 
for the state capital a few years after Indiana 
was admitted to the Union. In this way the 
city got its start. 


Indianapolis, the capital, was near the 
center of the state. It became an important 
railroad center, Figure 133, and the main 
business center of a rich farming region. It 


became an important manufacturing center, 
too, but no single industry gained outstand- 
ing leadership. The many kinds of factories 
in the city are more striking than the im- 
portance of any single kind. In 
dianapolis differs from many cities. 

Still more manufacturing. Big cities are 
by no means the only manufacturing places 
in the North-Central States. Almost every 
one of the smaller cities shown on the map 


this, In- 


in Figure 133 is well-known for some product. 
Some places not shown on the map are also 
well-known. 

Rock Island and Moline, Illinois—on the 
Mississippi opposite Davenport, Iowa (Fig. 
133)—make farm machinery. ‘Together with 
Chicago, they lead in the industry. 

Pullman, just south of Chicago, makes the 
sleeping cars used on all American railroads. 

Whiting, Indiana, between Chicago and 
Gary, has huge oil refineries. The pipe lines 
that bring the crude oil are shown in Figure 
1 


Jt 
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Passing through the Soo Canal 


Figure 161. A big automobile plant near Detroit 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, is famous for the 
furniture it makes. 

Flint, east of Grand Rapids, is an automo- 
bile manufacturing city. 

In Dayton, Ohio, cash registers are made. 

Akron, Ohio, makes more rubber tires 
than any other place. 

Youngstown, Ohio, is a steel center. 

Many places in Minnesota have butter 
factories. Many in Wisconsin have cheese 
factories. In fact, Minnesota leads all the 
states in the production of factory butter. 
Wisconsin leads in cheese. 

In the northernmost part of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan there are, of course, 
fewer people, fewer towns, and fewer indus- 
tries than farther south. Some sawmills still 
cut timber from the remaining forests. They 
recall a great industry of earlier days. 

Both old and young. Detroit is the oldest 
city on the Great Lakes (p. 62). It is the young- 
est giant city—the latest to join thesmall group 
of cities with more than two million people. 
The automobile industry made this old city 
young again, made it big and strong. 

Part of the present plant of the first big 
automobile company in Detroit is shown in 
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the picture above. There were other places 
where the founder of the company might as 
well have begun to make automobiles. He 
chose Detroit. He succeeded, and Detroit 
gained the great advantage of “a head start." 
It is still the "capital" of the automobile 
world. 

The heart of Detroit, Figure 162, is close 
to the river which gave the city its start. 
Elderly people there remember when they 
could walk back from the river to the end 
of the stores and offices on the main business 
street in just a few minutes. They remember 
when streetcars drawn by horses were the 
only cars on streets now crowded with auto- 
mobiles. They have seen Detroit re-made. 

How things and people are tied together. 
The automobile industry shows how the life 
of the country is tied together. This industry 
is the best customer of the steel industry. In 
turn, the steel industry is the best industrial 
customer of the coal-mining industry. The 
automobile industry takes three-fourths of the 
nation's output of plate glass, three-fourths 
of the rubber, two-thirds of all upholstery 
leather, one-third of all lead, one-tenth of all 
copper. 
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ii i E 
Figure 162. Modern heart of an old city 


The workers in the automobile industry 
itself, those having money in it, and those 
providing raw materials or articles for its 
use—on farms, in mines, in forests, and in 
other mills and factories—are members of one 
out of every seven American families. 

The American people have been called a 
nation on wheels. There are enough auto- 
mobiles and trucks in the country to hold the 
entire population at one time. 

All people who build cars and all people 
who use cars have interests in common. 

oa 

Things to Remember about our Country 

1. The cities of the North-Central States 
form the western part of a great manufacturing 
belt. What other cities are in this belt? On what 
things, in general, does manufacturing in all 
these cities depend? 
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2. “In a large city, hundreds of different 
things may be made. The city may be known 
best, however, for some one of its many prod- 
ucts” Name leading industries of five large 
north-central cities. 

3. Each of the leading industries in a large 
manufacturing city is “a story in itself.” Tell 
the story of flour-making in Minneapolis, soap- 
making in Cincinnati, and meat-packing in Chi- 
cago. 

4. Almost every city shown on the map in 
Figure 133 is well-known for some product. 
What kind of product is suggested by Grand 
Rapids? Flint? Dayton? Akron? 

g. All the people who are engaged in any 
important kind of work in our country are de- 
pendent on people engaged in many other kinds 
of work. Use the automobile industry to show 
the interdependence of its workers and workers 
in the steel and coal-mining industries. 
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efruit orchard 


Great Plains States 


Some pictures and a map. The men in the 
picture above are picking grapefruit near 
Brownsville, Texas. Brownsville is farther 
south than any other place on the map in 
Figure 164. It is farther south than any other 
place in all the United States (Fig. 7), except 
the tip of Florida. The temperatures near 
Brownsville are good for such crops as grape- 
fruit, but there is not enough rain for them. 
So the orchards and fields are irrigated with 
water taken from the Rio Grande. This river 
is the boundary between Texas and Mexico. 

The picture in Figure 165 was taken in 
North Dakota (Fig. 164), near the Canadian 
border. It was summer time, in a very dry 
year. Some cattle had gathered around a 
little water hole at a windmill. All the water 
holes in the grazing lands were drying up. 

There was little water in the wells. Day by 
day the grass was getting thinner. 
Many villages on the Great Plains are no 


larger-than the one in Figure 166, and look 
much like it. This village is in the north- 
central part of North Dakota. The grain ele- 
vators along the railroad show that the village 
is a shipping point for near-by farmers. Of 
course, it is also a place where the farmers buy 
supplies. When crops are good, business in 
the little village is brisk. When crops are 
poor, business is dull. 

Figure 167 is a scene at harvest time in 
central Kansas (Fig. 164). Plenty of rain-fell 
at the right time for the growing plants. and 
so the wheat crop is a big one. Soon the grain 
dealers of the village in the distance will be 
shipping the wheat away. 

Figure 168 shows a kind of work on the 
Great Plains that is not widespread, as are 
farming and grazing, trading and shipping. 
Each of the tall frames in the picture stands 
over an oil well. Such frames are called oil 
derricks. These derricks are in an oil field 
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in eastern Oklahoma (Fig, 164). There 
also are oil fields in Texas, Kansas, and 
Wyoming. In some places the oil wells 
are closely surrounded by grain fields 
or pastures. 

The big sugar factory in Figure 169 
is a few miles north of the city of 
Denver, Colorado (Fig. 164). Sugar 
beets are piled high near the factory. 
The beets were grown near-by, on ir- 
rigated farms. Many manufacturing 
plants in the Great Plains use products 
of the farms and. ranches. 

These six pictures tell things about 
life and work at places far apart on 
the Great Plains. More is said later 
about some of the things they show. 

Open spaces. Most of the Great 
Plains is a land of vast, open spaces. 
The picture in Figure 165 shows only 
a small part of the sky line, But look- 
ing in any direction the land there 
would seem almost as flat ‘as a floor, 
as far as the eye could see. So it is 
over much of the Great Plains. On a 
clear day the smoke from an engine 
on a railroad may be seen 20 or 25 
miles away. Many roads run in straight 
lines for miles and miles, with little 
change in level. 

Of course, not all parts of the Great 
Plains are nearly flat. Some parts are 
Tolling, like the land in Figure 166. 
Some are hilly and rough. A few are 
mountainous. The famous Black Hills 
(Fig. 164), in South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming, rise 2000 to 8000 feet above the 
plains around them, 

Parts of the plains are uneven, too, 
because of valleys. There are a few 
great valleys, made by large rivers that 
flow from the Rocky Mountains, Most 
of the valleys are much smaller, Many 
of them were cut by streams that flow 
Only in wet weather. 

In spite of the hills and valleys, most 
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Figure 164. 
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Figure 165. When grass was thin and water scarce 


of the Great Plains is a nearly level land that 
slopes eastward very gently from the Rocky 
Mountains toward the Mississippi River. It 
is the light, uncertain rainfall, not the sur- 
face of most of the land, that has interfered 
with farming and ranching. 

East and west. Winds that reach the Great 
Plains from the Pacific Ocean have dropped 
most of their moisture in the high mountains 
of the West. Wet winds from the Gulf of 
Mexico move north and northeast. They miss 
most of the Great Plains. So the average 
amount of rain that falls in a year is less and 
less toward the west, all the way across the 
plains (Fig. 88). Partly for this reason there 
are many differences between the eastern 
and western parts of the Great Plains. 

The eastern part is a land of farms. The 
western part is mostly a land of ranches. 
Most of the eastern farm land is used for 
crops. Most of the western ranch land is used 
for grazing stock. In the eastern part very 
little land is irrigated, though in some years 
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withering droughts cause crop failures. In 
the western part more land is irrigated. In 
the east many farms contain 160 acres or less. 
In the west few ranches contain less than 
1000 acres. Some ranches contain many thou- 
sands of acres. 

There are more people, more cities, and 
more large villages in the eastern part of the 
region than in the western part. The rail- 
roads and highways are closer together in the 
eastern part. More trading and manufactur- 
ing are carried on there. 

No sharp line divides the Great Plains 
into an eastern part and a western part. 
Most of the changes from one part to the 
other are gradual. But anybody would recog- 
nize either part easily at most places well 
inside of it. 

Farming without irrigation. Most farmers 
in the eastern, rainier part of the Great Plains 
grow several crops. This kind of farming 1$ 
mixed farming, like that farther east (p. 164). 
In mixed farming the same amount of land 
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and the same fields are not, of course, used 
year after year for the same crop. Instead, 
crops are rotated. Corn (Fig. 141), wheat 
(Figs. 147 and 148), and cotton (Fig. 128) 
are leading crops over great areas. 

Corn is grown on. some of the land as far 
west as there is rain enough. It is grown as 
far north as the temperatures and the length 
of the growing season permit. In the Dakotas 
some corn is grown for forage or is cut for 
fodder if the grain cannot ripen before the 
frosts of autumn. 

Wheat grows well in areas that are too 
dry and too cool for corn. So wheat is grown 
farther west and farther north than corn. 
Most of the farmers who tried in the past to 
grow crops without irrigation on the western 
plains were wheat farmers (pp. 68-69). In 
some years there was not enough rain even 
for wheat. The farmers took big chances. 


Farmers in the drier, western part of the - 


Great Plains still take big chances unless their 
land is irrigated. 


Figure 166. A farm village of the northern Great Plains 
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Wheat sowed in the autumn, called winter 
wheat, usually gives larger yields to the acre 
than wheat sowed in spring. But winter 
wheat would be killed by the.cold that is 
common every winter in the northern plains. 
8o in North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana wheat is sowed in spring. Though the 
growing. season is shorter there than farther 
south, the summer days are long and many 
of them are hot. The wheat grows rapidly. 
Much of the rain usually comes when most 
needed, in spring and early summer. 

In Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas there is 
little or no danger that wheat will be killed 
in winter. In those states, wheat is sowed 
in the autumn. The wheat harvest begins 
at the south of course, and moves northward. 
Most ‘wheat farmers, like those.in Figure 167, 
use labor-saving machinery. 

At the south, cotton is grown much farther 
west in Oklahoma and Texas than would 
have been possible years ago, This is because 
some new kinds of cotton plants need less 
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Figure 167. A good year in the Kansas wheat lands 


rain than the old kinds. “The land of cotton” 
now reaches far into the Great Plains. 

Irrigation farming. The irrigated lands 
of the Great Plains are shown on the map in 
Figure 175. Most of them get water from 
rivers that flow east from the mountains. 
Some lands are irrigated from deep wells. 

Many crops are grown by irrigation. Some, 
such as grapefruit (Fig. 163), can be grown 
only in the extreme south. Others, such as 
sugar beets (Fig. 169), are grown as far north 
as Montana. Alfalfa is grown even more 
widely than sugar beets. 

Much alfalfa is sold by irrigation farmers 
to near-by ranchers for their cattle or sheep. 
Some of the irrigation farmers buy cattle or 
sheep from ranchers, and during the winter 
fatten the animals for the spring market. In 
such ways the farmers and the ranchers help 
one another. 

Ranching. The cattle ranchers and sheep 
ranchers of the western plains, like the dry- 
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land farmers, take chances with the weather. 
Too little rain may fall in spring and early 
summer for the grass to grow well. Before 
long there may be neither grass nor, in places, 
enough water for the stock. During the 
summer when the picture in Figure 165 was 
taken, stockmen anxiously watched the sky 
and hoped in vain for rain. Many animals 
perished. In some areas the ranchers had 
to reduce the size of their herds or flocks 
by three fourths for want of feed and water. 

One might think that ranchers would be 
glad to have rain at any time. But every 
rain that falls after the grass is full grown 
and dry washes some of the richness out of 
it. If many rains come in the autumn, the 
natural hay of the pastures may be damaged 
greatly. 

In most years cattle can graze in winter, 
even in the northern pastures (p. 68). But 
sometimes a coating of ice covers the grass. 
Sometimes, too, heavy snow keeps the cattle 
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from getting at the grass. If there were no 
other feed, many of the animals might die. 

There are risks, then, in every season. 
The risks are greatest if ranchers depend 
entirely on the natural pastures. "That is one 
reason why many ranchers grow alfalfa and 
other feed crops on some of their land. In 
that way they reduce the risks. In that way 
they can usually raise more stock and better 
stock. Their ranches are really pasture-and- 
crop ranches. 

Up from below. The most important min- 
eral deposits under the Great Plains are the 
deposits of oil mentioned on pages 178-179- 

Most oil fields look much like the one 
above. They all have many tall derricks. Once 
every well was made with tools that were 
dropped, again and again, by a cable. In this 
Way, a hole was punched into the earth. Now, 
nearly every well is made with a drill that is 
turned by machinery. As the drill turns, 
it grinds its way into the earth, Perhaps no 


oil is found. Perhaps oil spurts out in a big 
stream. Perhaps it has to be pumped out. 
Whether a well yields much oil or little oil 
at first, it gives up less and less in time. 
Finally, the well has to be abandoned. A well 
may furnish oil for only a few months or it 
may do so for 25 years or more. 

Some oil is taken away from the oil fields 
in tank trucks or in railroad tank cars. Most 
of it flows through oil pipe lines to refineries 
or to shipping points on the coast. The pipes, 
made of iron, run up hill and down, along 
lines as nearly straight as possible. They are 
put a few feet under the surface of the 
ground. They are covered with asphalt or 
something else to keep the iron from rusting. 

Along each pipe line there are pumping 
stations, about 50 miles apart. At each sta- 
tion powerful pumps force the oil on its way. 
The longest pipe lines, Figure 1 56, reach 
from oil fields in Oklahoma and Texas to 
places near New York City and Philadelphia. 
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Figure 169, Ate beetaugar factory near Denver 

Missouri River cities. The largest cities 
in the caner part of the Great Plains are 
on the Missouri River. They are Kansas City, 
Missouri; Kansas City, Kansas; and Omaha, 
Nebraska (Fig. 164). The first two are "twin 
cities,” They have separate city governments, 
of course, for they are in different states. But 
in most other ways they are really one city. 
The two are often called “Greater Kansas 
City," or just Kansas City. 

Although the Missouri River was never 
a great highway like the Ohio (pp. 41-42), it 
helped Kansas City. This was because Kansas 
City is at the great bend in the lower river, 
where it turns sharply toward the east. So, 
as the map shows, it is the place on the river 
nearest to all the great Southwest. In early 
days, stcamboats ran up the Missouri to 
Kansas City. Westward from Kansas City 
great overland trails led out across the plains 
(pp. 66, 79). At this town on the great bend 
of the river, many westbound people and 
much freight shifted from boats to wagons. 
Kansas City was another “gateway.” It is now 
a far greater gateway, though of course rail- 
roads and highways have taken the place of 
the river and the trails. 


hrst trans 
continental railroa.; +t ^9). Congress de 
cided that the easte¢n end of the railroad 
should be on the Missouri River. The choice 
of a suitable point on the river was left to 
President Lincoln. He chose the place where 
Omaha stands. That choice made certain 
the growth of a city there. Omaha, unlike its 
older neighbor, Kansas City, always has been 
a railroad gateway to the West. 

Kansas City and Omaha are both impor 
tant manufacturing cities, largely because 
they are great traffic centers. The leading 
industry in both of them is the slaughtering 
and meatpacking industry. Both cities 
handle much wheat and make much flour 
Kansas City is the largest market in the 
United States for winter wheat. One elevator 
there, owned by a railroad company. can hold 
ten million bushels of grain at a time. 

Cities of the southern plains. The largest 
three inland cities near the southern end of 
the Great Plains are Dallas, San Antonio, and 
Fort Worth. They are all in Texas (Fig. 164). 
All of them are railroad, trading, and manu- 
facturing centers. All do much business with 
large areas of farm lands and ranch lands. 
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have slaughtering and meatpacking plants. 
San Antonio, farthest south, is a famous win- 
aer resort 

The “mile-high city." Denver, Figure 164, 
i a mile above the level of the sea. So it 
sometimes is called the mile-high city. It is 
the largest city in all the western part of the 


Great Plains. And so it sometimes is called 
the queen city of the plains. 

Like the other large cities, Denver is an 
important railroad center. Like them, too, 


it is a center for slaughtering and meatpack- 
ing. Unlike the others, it is near large areas 


of irrigated farm lands (Fig. 175). It is the 
apital of Colorado, a favorite residence city 
for Colorado people, and a great center for 
tourists. 

Denver belongs to the mountains, close at 
hand, as well as to the plains. Most of the 
tourists who gather in Denver go to the 
mountains. Much of the trade of the city 
is with places in the mountains. 

Looking ahead. Man cannot increase the 
rainfall of the Great Plains. He cannot pre- 
vent droughts. He can, though, save and 
use more of what rain there is. Dry-land 
farmers can. do this by using their land in 
ways that will make more of the rain water 
soak into the soil (p. 99). They can, too, 
grow more crops that need little moisture. 
There are plants called sorghiums, for in- 
stance, that require even less moisture than 
Wheat and make good feed for stock. Much 
has been done already in such ways to save 
Water and use it to better advantage. Very 
much more will be done. ; 

Much water in the rivers that cross the 
Great Plains has always gone to waste. In 
time, this waste will be stopped. Congress 
already has determined to stop it on the Mis- 
souri River and its tributaries. More than 
100 dams will be built on those rivers. The 
Water to be stored behind the dams will irri- 
gate nearly five million acres of dry land in 
seven states, Another half million acres, now 
irrigated but without enough water, will get 
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Things to Remember about our Country 


NEQU Phi tr cent, van nd coton 
in the Plains. You may be helped by reading 
again parts of earlier chapters that tell about 
= — by irrigation in the 

. Many crops are grown by i 
Seri dier pari of the Great Plains. Why is 
not a far greater amount of land irrigated there 

is shown in Figure 175? 
e] ranches om the Plains are really 
S ranches.” Tell why. 

6. Kansas City is the largest city in the east- 
ern part of the Great Plains, Denver the largest 
in the western part. What advantages did cach 
place have for large growth? 
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Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 
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1, Wichita (Fig. 164), second largest city in 
Kansas, was at first a “cow town” (p. 67). What 
scenes do you think were then common in 
Wichita? Locate Wichita as closely as you can 
on the maps for winter wheat (Fig. 147) and 
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beef cattle (Fig. 143). Name various things that 
these maps suggest you might see in Wichita 


today. 


2. What states shown on Figure 164 are 
crossed by the Rocky Mountains? These four 
states are partly in the Great Plains and partly 


in Western United States. 


In a, western wonderland 


Figure 171. 


Western United States 


Western wonderland. Western United 
States, Figure 170, has much wonderful scen- 
ery. A famous mountain view in Wyoming 
Is shown in the picture. Grand as this view 
is, it has many rivals. Hundreds of other 
rugged mountains also meet the clouds. Hun- 
dreds of other lakes, bordered by dark for- 
ests, also add charm to mountain views. 

Deep canyons of many colors carry swift 
streams away from the high mountains. The 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in 
northern Arizona is a mile deep in places. It 
has no equal in all the world. 

The western deserts have scenery as strik- 


ing in its way as that in the mountains or 
the canyons. Some are drab, others brightly 
colored. One in Arizona is called The 
Painted Desert because of the many colors 
of its bare rocks. 

This wonderland of mountain, valley, and 
desert joins the blue ocean in rocky cliffs and 
sandy beaches. They are always lovely, 
whether wrapped in fog or bathed in sun- 
shine. 

Playgrounds. Great numbers of people 
visit the West to enjoy its scenery and its 
climates. Most of the national parks are in 
the West. They are areas set apart by Con- 
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Figure 2. Grand Coulee Dam 


gress as playgrounds for all the people. When 
added up, the tourist trade is a big business. 
It amounts to several hundred million dol- 
lars a year. 

People who live in the West take full ad- 
vantage of their surroundings. They spend 
much time outdoors. Many of them can en- 
joy very different attractions within short 
distances. In southern California, for in- 
stance, it may be a trip of only an hour or 
two from a garden in the midst of palms and 
orange trees to a good place for skiing on a 
snow-clad mountain. 

Of course, the mountains have much to do 
with life in the West quite apart from scenery 
and recreation. Above all they do much 
about water. And water is now the most 
precious natural resource of the West. 

Mountains and water. In the West, moun- 
tains and water go together. The mountains 
catch most of the moisture in the damp winds 
that blow in from the ocean. The lower land 

on the east side of each high mountain range 
gets little rain or snow. In a way, then, the 
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great mountains have made the grcat deserts. 

"There is plenty of water in the high moun- 
tains, but little good land except in scattered 
valleys. There is plenty of good land outside 
of the mountains, but little rain except in 


some lowlands near the coast. Those low- 
lands get most of their rain in winter, when 
Tain is needed least. 

Wherever possible, then, lowland farmers 
and ranchers look to the mountains for the 
water they need. Each winter men go up into 
the. mountains and measure the amount of 
snow which falls there. Then the farmers in 
the valleys and plains below can tell, in a 
general way, how much water they will have 
the next summer for irrigating their crops. 

In the spring, most of the snow in the 
mountains melts. The streams that rise in 
the mountains carry the water away. There 
may then be floods in the valleys. Every year. 
too, much water from the mountains flows 
unused to the sea, past thirsty lands. That i5 
why dams are built to store the water, the 
"new kind of gold" (p. 77). 
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Figure 173. Boulder Dam 


Improving on Nature 


Biggest dam ever built. Figure 172 isa pic- 
ture of Grand Coulee Dam, taken from down- 
stream, The dam is at the place on the Co- 
lumbia River marked on the map in Figure 


Bureau of Reclamation 


170. The reservoir lake above the dam was 
named after President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It reaches up river for 150 miles to the Ca- 
nadian boundary. The water coming over 
the middle of the dam is falling nearly 350 
feet. It makes a waterfall twice the height of 
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Niagara Falls. There is enough concrete in 
this biggest of all dams to build both of two 
highways, one from Jacksonville, Florida, to 
Seattle, the other from Seattle to Denver. 
Each road could be a two-lane highway. 

A million acres of dry land in central Wash- 
ington will be irrigated with water from the 
lake behind Grand Coulee Dam. Sometime 
300,000 people may live on the farms and in 
the villages of this big area, where now there 
are only about 10,000. A great amount of 
cheap electric power already is made at the 
dam. Almost all of it was used during World 
War II in manufacturing light metals used 
in making airplanes. In this way the great 
dam helped to win the war. Now the power 
is used in many ways. 

The highest dam. Boulder Dam, Figure 
173, is the tallest dam in the country. It is 
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almost 200 feet taller than Washington Monu- 
ment (p. 101). This lofty dam closes up a nar- 
row place in a canyon of the Colorado River, 
between Arizona and Nevada (Fig. 170). 

Boulder controls the flow of the Colorado. 
It keeps the river from flooding rich farm 
lands below the canyons. It furnishes water 
for irrigation in the deserts of Arizona and 
California, down near the Mexican border. 
Boulder supplies nearly half of all the electric 
power used in southern California. It even 
regulates the supply of water which is piped 
from the river to Los Angeles (Fig. 170). 
nearly 250 miles away. 

Other dams. Grand Coulee Dam and 
Boulder Dam are the greatest two dams on 
the greatest two rivers of the West. They 
were built by the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. But they are only two dams 
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among hundreds that have been built in the 
West to capture runaway water. Many more 
will be built to capture more water for more 
dry land. Only water can change a desert 
into a garden. 

From desert to garden. The picture in 
Figure 174 tells the story. It was taken near 
Yuma, Arizona (Fig. 170). Once all the land 
in sight was desert. Then the irrigation 
canal was dug to bring water from the Colo- 
rado River. Part of the land in the picture 
was irrigated. On some of the irrigated land 
a citrus orchard was planted. The land in the 
foreground has not been irrigated. It is still 
desert. So the picture is a record of the magi- 
cal effect of water in an arid land. 

Irrigated areas. The areas already irri- 
gated in the West are shown on the map in 
Figure 175. Most of them are small. ‘They 
are scattered widely. Sometime all the water 
that can be saved for irrigation will be used. 
The total amount of irrigated land will then 
be about twice what it is now. Even that 
amount of irrigated land will not be as large 
as the state of Missouri. It will be only a 
small fraction of the West. 

Fortunately, the amount of land irrigated 
at any time does not itself tell the full impor- 
tance of irrigation. Irrigated land in the West 
produces larger crops to the acre than most 
unirrigated land anywhere. Since most irri- 
gated farms are small, the farm population of 
irrigated areas is dense. The village popula- 
tion supported by irrigation is larger than 
the farm population. It may be twice as large. 

Many products of irrigated lands reach 
markets throughout the country. The irri- 
gated areas are themselves markets for goods 
from many places. The transportation and 
sale of these products and goods make work 
for many people. 

Some rivers cannot be developed with 
profit for irrigation alone, or for electric 
power, or flood control. If several things are 
handled together, it may be profitable to 
develop such rivers. This was done at Grand 


Figure 175. Principal irrigated areas 


Coulee and at Boulder. Each purpose bears 
its share of the cost. lrrigation helps the 
other purposes and is helped by them. 

In many ways, then, the spreading benefits 
of irrigation reach far beyond the irrigated 
lands themselves. The future of irrigation 
will shape in large part the future of the West. 
No wonder that western people are doing all 
they can to improve on what nature did 
about water. No wonder the government is 
helping them. 


Different. Kinds of Work 


Beginnings. Early life in the West has 
been described (pp. 71-88). The pioneers 
started most kinds of work that are impor- 
tant in the West today. They took up farm- 
ing and ranching, logging and fishing, mining 
and manufacturing. They made oases in the 
desert. They built ocean ports and founded 
inland villages and cities. Some of the pio- 
neers have been called “empire builders.” 
And so they were. They planned and worked 
in a big way. They felt sure of themselves 
and sure about the future of the West. 

Differences in farming. Crops of many, 
many kinds are grown today in the West. 
There are several reasons for this. Some of 
the farm lands are irrigated. Others are 
used for dry-farming. Some farm lands are 
near the Mexican border and close to sea 
level. These lands have a long growing sea 
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son—365 days long. Some farm lands are 
near the Canadian border and high above 
sea level. These lands have a short growing 
season. 

Other farm lands, between those near the 
two borders, differ from place to place both 
in climate and soil. Some farm lands have 
excellent transportation. Others have poor 
transportation, Some are near good markets, 
while others are not. Such differences mean 
great differences in farming. The pictures 
in Figures 176 and 177 show some of the dif- 
ferences. Š 

A land of winter crops. The first of these 
two pictures, Figure 176, was taken in the 
Imperial Valley of California, just north of 
the Mexican line. It was February. The 
workers, many of them Mexicans, were pull- 
-ing, cleaning, and crating carrots to be 
shipped to eastern markets. 

Many other vegetables are grown in the 
Imperial Valley for winter markets in the 
North and East. Lettuce is marketed in 
December and January. Fresh peas are ready 
for sale by New Year's Day. A little later, 
Sweet corn, asparagus, and other ‘‘out-of- 
season crops" are sold. Most farming in the 


Imperial Valley is now done on a big, com- 
mercial scale. 

Conquering a desert. Figure 176 also shows 
rich farm land that once was useless desert 
land. The Imperial Valley gets very little 
rain, generally only about five inches ina 
year. Twenty months have been known to 
pass without a bit of rain in the valley. The 
summers are hot, very hot. So the valley 
when first visited was a desert. It was a 
most forbidding desert. Nothing useful could 
grow in it. No one could live in it. It was 
in no way an imperial valley. 

Finally, a big canal was dug to bring water 
into this vacant desert from the Colorado 
River. It was water that came all the way 
from the Rocky Mountains. Branch canals 
and field ditches were dug. Settlers came to 
make farms and irrigate them. Towns were 
founded. Railroads were built into the area. 
Before many years the valley was shipping 
train loads of winter crops. It had really 
become what it was in name, “The Imperial 
Valley." 

A land of wheat. The next picture, Fig- 
ure 177, was taken far to the north in south- 
eastern Washington. This is a high area 
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Figure 177. Harvesting 


of rolling hills, famous for its wheat farms. 
Many of the farms contain several thousand 
acres. The rainfall is about 11 or 12 inches 
a year. That is not enough even for wheat. 
So farmers put only half their land in wheat 
each year. The other half is left bare, or 
“fallow” as it is called. This bare half is 
_ worked, though, to kill any weeds that spring 
up and to keep as much moisture as possible 
"m the soil. 

The half that is fallow one year is put in 
Wheat the next year, and the other half is 
then left fallow. In this way, one wheat crop 
has the moisture that can be captured from 

the light rains and snows of two years. 
The work on these big wheat farms is done 
with the most up-to-date machinery. All 
work—plowing, planting, and harvesting—is 
done along lines that are level or nearly level, 
not up and down slope. This helps to save 
moisture and to keep the top soil in place 
(P. 99). The tractor and combine in the 
picture are moving in a sweeping curve 

| around the nose of a hill. 

| This kind of wheat farming is big-scale 
| dry-farming. It is commercial farming, but 
| às different as can be from commercial farm- 
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modern machinery in late 
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summer 


ing by irrigation in the Imperial Valley. 

Farming near the northwestern coast. l'he 
valleys of western Washington and western 
Oregon have mild winters and rather cool 
summers. Though most rain falls in winter, 
there are light rains in summer. Many 
crops grow well without irrigation. So most 
farmers do not water their fields. 

Much land in these coast valleys of Wash- 
ington and Oregon is used for bush fruits, 
such as raspberries and loganberries. ‘They 
thrive in the even, mild climate. Grass stays 
green throughout the winter. Hay is a lead- 
ing crop. There are many dairy farms. ‘There 
also are many orchards of plums, cherries, 
pears, and apples. Some kinds of wheat are 
grown on many farms in the Willamette 
Valley. 

In the western parts of both Washington 
and Oregon there is still much unfarmed 
land that could be settled and used for crops. 

Farming in the Central Valley. The Cen- 
tral Valley of California is the greatest of 
the Pacific Coast valleys. It is a huge oval 
of nearly flat, fertile land, almost completely 
surrounded by mountains (Fig. 170) The 
winters are mild, with light rainfall. The 
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Figure 178. Acres of barrels filled with green olives 


amount of rainfall is less and less from north 
to south in the valley. Summers are hot, with 
very little or no rain. The valley is much’ 
drier than the valleys farther north (Fig. 88). 

Some crops, such as wheat and barley, can 
be grown in the Central Valley without irri- 
gation (p. 76). These grain crops, sowed in 
autumn and harvested in early summer, get 
the full benefit of the winter rains. Most 
crops have to be irrigated, and so water is 
the great farm problem. 

Meeting a crisis. Part of the farm land 
in the San Joaquin Valley was irrigated for 
years by pumping water from wells. Finally, 
many of the wells failed, partly or wholly. 
As a result, many thousands of acres of good 
farm land had to be abandoned. It was feared 

, that many more thousands of acres might 
have to be abandoned. In their trouble, the 
people turned for relief, with the help of 
the government, to the mountains and the 
rivers. 

The San Joaquin River and the Sacra- 
mento River carry water from the high Sierra 
Nevadas through the Central Valley to San 
Francisco Bay (Fig. 170). They carry most 
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water away as the mountain snows melt in 
spring, between March and June. Much of 
that water could not be used in those months. 
None of it could be saved for use later in 
the summer without storage dams in the 
mountains. So two great dams, one on the 
upper San Joaquin and the other on the 
upper Sacramento, have been built by the 
government. 

Other dams will be built. Shortages of 
water will be prevented. To do this, much 
water will be taken in canals from the Sac 
ramento Valley to the San Joaquin Valley. 
Nature gave the Sacramento Valley two: 
thirds of the water of the whole Central 
Valley and only one-third of the land. This 
is being corrected. Several other great bene 
fits, including much cheap electric power 
are being gained at the same time. 

Too many crops to list. It is very impor 
tant to California and to the nation to pro 
tect and aid farming in the Central Valley. 
Almost every leading crop of the country 18 
grown there commercially. Many are "spe 
cialty crops." Rice, hops, olives, peas, beans, 
tomatoes, lettuce, and many more in the Sac- 
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Figure 179, Ranching in a northern mountain valley 


ramento Valley. Cotton, oranges, grapes, 
peaches, pears, apricots, plums, and others 
in the San Joaquin Valley. A complete list 
of the crops would fill a big page. 

Figure 178 shows acres of barrels of green 
olives in an olive-growing district in the San 
Joaquin Valley. The picture was taken in 
October, during the olive-picking season. It 
suggests the big scale on which much of the 
specialty farming is carried on. A single crop 
may extend for miles along a railroad track 
or a highway. 

Machine work and hand work. The 
farmers of the Central Valley use machines 
in their work all they can. For instance, rice 
is sown from airplanes. Orchards are dusted 
from airplanes. Even so, many workers are 
needed in most kinds of farming in the 
Central Valley. Most are needed to help 
in planting and harvesting. Thousands of 
people in California lead a wandering, gypsy 
sort of life. They go from place to place to 
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help in picking fruit, harvesting vegetables, 
and doing other hand work at rush. times. 

Ranching. The ways of ranching in the 
West have not changed, of course, nearly as 
much as those of farming. They are about 
the same as in earlier years (pp. 87-88). Year 
by year better care is taken of the grazing 
lands and closer ties are worked out between 
grazing and farming. 

In the picture in Figure 179, men are driv- 
ing cattle to the headquarters of a ranch in 
a mountain valley of western Montana. It is 
a common scene. Here and there in countless 
scattered places the work of cattlemen and, 
sheepmen goes on. 

Forests and forest products. The big for- 
ests of the West are on the mountain slopes. 
Many people depend on these forests for 
work. The mountain forests also mean much 
to people in the lowlands. Snow in the for- 
ests does not melt as fast as snow on bare 
slopes. As a result, the forests help to keep 
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Figure 180. A sawmill in the leading lumber state 


down floods in many valleys. By slowing 
down the flow of water from the mountains, 
the forests also help to keep many streams 
from getting very low or running dry after 
flood time. That lets farmers take water from 
the streams without reservoirs for a longer 
time than they could if the forests did not 
help. In addition, the forests reduce erosion 
and the silting up of reservoirs. Their use- 
fulness is great (p. 95). 

It was mainly for $uch reasons that many 
forests on the western mountains were set 
aside years ago as national forests (p. 98). 
Privately owned forests also cover large areas. 

The largest and best forests are in the 
Northwest. On the moist western slopes of 
the Cascade Mountains there are great stands 
of Douglas fir. Many of the trees are hun- 
dreds of years old and 200 to 300 feet tall. 

Along the foggy mountainous coast of north- 
ern California are the redwoods, with trees 
even older and larger than Douglas firs. Red- 
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woods and Douglas firs are prized for lumber. 

On the drier eastern slopes of the Cascades 
and on the mountains of Idaho and Montana 
the forests are less dense and the trees not so 
large. Pines, cedars, larches, hemlocks, and 
other kinds of trees grow in these forests. 
The trees are suited to different uses. Hem- 
lock, for instance, is the best tree from which 
to make pulp for paper. One kind of cedar 
is used in making pencils. 

The forest industry of the Northwest de- 
pends largely on big trees. It is a big industry. 
The Northwest furnishes almost half the 
nation’s lumber. From Douglas firs alone 
comes about one-fourth of the total lumber 
supply of the country. : 

Changes in logging and milling. This 
great forest industry has reached, or perhaps 
passed, its peak. For years Washington was 
the leading lumber state. But for years, too; 
sawmills on Puget Sound have been shutting 
down. In 1938, Oregon took first place. It 
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cannot keep up its present output for very 
many years. In time many Oregon sawmills, 
now as busy as the one in Figure 180, may 
also have to close. 

I is does not mean that there will be an 
end co logging and milling. Logging methods 
are being improved (pp. 95, 98). The growth 
of young trees is being aided. The lumber 
business in the future will be one of growing 
as well as cutting trees, one crop of trees after 
another. No part of the country is better 
fitted for this work than the Northwest. 

Fishing as sport and as work. There are 
many kinds of fish in the streams and lakes 
of the West and in the ocean waters off the 
Each year thousands of sportsmen and 
tourists catch some of these fish for recrea- 
Thousands of men work, too, in. the 
commercial fishing and fish-canning industry 
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of the West. The most important fish com- 
mercially is the salmon. The most important 
salmon stream is the Columbia River. 


Salmon fishing on the Columbia River. 
Salmon spend most of their lives in the ocean, 
feeding there on small fish. Every year great 
numbers of full-grown salmon come from 
the ocean into the Columbia River and other 
northwestern rivers. They lay their eggs in 
the beds of these streams and their branches, 
perhaps far inland. The baby salmon go 
downstream to the ocean. There they live 
while growing big. 

The best time to catch salmon is when 
they start on their trip upstream. Then they 
are large and fat. Commercial fishing on 
the Columbia is kept by law to the lower 
river. It is not allowed on any of the trib- 
utaries. Most fish are caught in nets. 

More than two-thirds of the salmon caught 
on the lower Columbia in recent years were 
chinook salmon. They are much larger than 
other kinds. Each chinook weighs 20 to 25 
pounds when full grown. Most of the Seen 
catch is canned for shipment to market. The 
canning factories are near the waters in which 
the fish are caught, Many fresh salmon are 


sold in near-by markets. Many others are 
frozen and shippea to the East. 

Fishing at sea. Ocean fishing is carried on 
from ports in all three states on the coast. 
The fishing fleet that works in summer near 
the entrance to Puget Sound catches halibut. 
for the most part. 

Many salmon are caught with lines and 
hooks that are pulled through the water by 
boats which work in the Pacific off the mouth 
of the Columbia. This is called trolling. 
The boats are called trollers. Some of the 
ocean trollers are large boats, with Diesel 
engines and cold storage space. They stay 
over the schools of fish for two weeks or more 
at a time. Then they return to port with 
their cargoes. 

Most of the fish caught off the coast of 
California are called either tuna fish or sar- 
dines. These fish usually are canned before 
they go to market. 

Mining. Gold was a mighty force in the 
early growth of the West (p. 73). Silver 
mining helped, too (p. 84). These precious 
minerals, as they are called, still are mined 
at various places. Of course, less of each 
kind is mined now than in early years. 

One of the marvels of mining today in the 
West is shown in Figure 181. It is a copper 
mine in Utah near Salt Lake City. The 
copper ore was so near the surface that shafts 
and tunnels were not needed. The mine is 
a huge open quarry that covers more than 
500 acres. The train in the picture is leaving 
the quarry with a load of copper ore. Mon- 
tana and Arizona, as well as Utah, have large 
copper mines. 

There are deposits of metal ores in every 
one of the western states. They include 
deposits of lead, zinc, and iron, of aluminum 
ore and magnesium ore, as well as the deposits 
of gold, silver, and copper. 

Many of the ore deposits are in moun- 
tains, but others are not. Some are in deserts. 
The mining settlements are wherever good 
ores happened to be. Miners must work in 
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Figure 181. In a huge copper mine in Utah 


many kinds of places. Some of these places are 
attractive. Most of them are not attractive. 

The greatest oil fields in the West are in 
southern California. Cheap o1 from these 
fields has done much for the Far West. It 
has been used as fuel, in place of coal, by 
some railroads and by many manufacturing 
plants. Much has been exported. 

Before many years pass, California prob- 
ably will have to import oil as its wells give 
out. Imported oil will cost more than Cali- 
fornia oil has cost. The railroads and steam 
plants that now burn oil as fuel may then 
use electricity made with water power. 
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Manufacturing. Water power, unlike oil, 
cannot be used up. There is a vast amount 
of this endless power in the West. Much 
more can be developed. The water power 
is cheap. Electricity made from it can be 
sent by means of wires to almost any place 
where it may be needed. The West hopes 
that its water power resources will help it 
to start many new manufacturing industries. 
It is working hard for them. 

In the past, most manufacturing 1n the 
West has meant changing products from 
western farms, ranches, forests, and mines 
into things ready for use. In the cities of the 
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Northwest, for instance, much flour is made 
from wheat grown in Washington and Ore- 
gon. In many places there are meat-packing 
plants and in hundreds of places there are 
sawmills. Montana, Utah, and Arizona have 
big copper smelters, where the metal is sep- 
arated from the ore mined near-by. Near 
Los Angeles and San Francisco there are oil 
refineries. 

The products of some of the industries 
named are not ready, of course, for final use. 
Such products are used as "raw materials" 
in other plants in the West or in plants some- 
where else. Take lumber as an example. 
Some of it is used in the Northwest in 
building wooden boats. Some is used in Los 
Angeles in making furniture. Lumber from 
western sawmills is used in many ways in 
many. many places. both far and near. 

The larger cities manufacture many differ- 
ent, things. Los Angeles. for instance, makes 
more oil-well machinery than any other place 
in the country. It is high among the cities 
that prepare food products, make clothing, 
manufacture rubber tires. Some western 
plants are very big. The world’s largest 
cement plant is near San Francisco. It was 
built to supply the cement for Shasta Dam, 
Which now controls the flow of the Sacra- 
mento River (p. 194). 

The West manufactures many things, then, 
for many purposes. World War II brought 
it new industries of great size. Airplanes 
were made at Seattle and Los Angeles. Ships 
for the navy and the merchant marine were 
built on San Francisco Bay. the lower Colum- 
bia, and Puget Sound. A huge steel plant 
was located near Salt Lake City and another 
near Los Angeles. 

Most of the work in these war plants 
ended, of course, when the war ended. Many 
thousands of workers lost their places. Many 
people had come from other parts of the 
country to work in the war plants. And many 
of those people wanted to stay in the Golden 
West So the West had the big problem of 


trying to find new work for large numbers 
of people. "That strengthened its desire for 
new manufacturing industries that will be 
permanent. 


Cities and People 


Large cities. The largest three cities of 
the West are seaports. They are Los Angeles. 
San Francisco, and Seattle. Portland, next 
in size, is a river port within reach of ocean 
ships. All four of these cities are meeting 
places of leading land routes and sea routes. 
"They have far greater opportunities for trade 
and manufacturing than the inland cities of 
the West. 

San Francisco, Seattle, and Portland have 
natural harbors. They were important in 
the early life of the West. Stories about them 
as young cities have been told (pp. 74, 81-82). 
Los Angeles has a man-made harbor. Los 
Angeles is now larger, however, than the 
other three cities put together. 

Los Angeles. Los Angeles is only a few 
years younger than San Francisco (p. 71). 
but it became important much later than 
San Francisco. The coming of two railroads 
from the east helped it. The discovery of oil 
near-by helped. The coming of the moving- 
picture industry helped. Manufacturing and 
the spread of irrigation farming in the region 
also helped. A great harbor was built on the 
coast 20 miles south of Los Angeles and made 
a part of the city. The harbor helped. Adver- 
tising helped. The climate itself attracted 
many people. All these things together made 
Los Angeles great. 

As Los Angeles spread over the surround- 
ing plain, it took in many smaller communi- 
ties. Now the city is said to cover more 
ground than any other city in the world. It 
is 5o miles across Los Angeles in some direc- 
tions. Even an airplane view, such as the 
one in Figure 182, can show only a little 


of the city. 
Los Angeles has become the fourth city 
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Figure 182. Looking across Los Angeles, the largest city of the West O Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


of the United States in population. It expects 
to have a much larger population and even 
greater fame. 

The bay cities. San Francisco can look 
over from its hills at the Golden Gate, Fig- 
ure 170, to a line of ports on the eastern side 
of the bay. The largest cities in the line are 
Oakland and Berkeley (Fig. 170). This line of 
east-side cities reaches up to the break in the 
coast mountains through which the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin rivers reach the 
bay. The "Bay Cities" together unite ocean 
shipping with the great Central Valley of 
California. 

A bridge crosses the bay between San Fran- 


cisco and Oakland. Trains, streetcars, and 
automobiles all use the bridge. In many 
other ways, too, the cities on the shores of 
the bay are closely tied together in their 
everyday life. They are really a family of 
ports. San Francisco is head of the family. 
But Oakland may soon lead as.a port. It has 
very modern port equipment and better rail 
road and highway connections than San Fran- 
cisco with the back country. 

Northwestern ports. Portland never had 
a strong rival in the shipping business of the 
Columbia River system. It was at the head 
of ocean navigation on the Columbia-Willam 
ette waterway (p. 81). This waterway Was 
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deep enough for almost any ocean ship when 
Portland was young. After larger vessels were 
built, the river channels between Portland 
and the sea were dug deeper. Today, very 
big ocean ships reach the city. 

Portland stands on both sides of its river. 
On the west side is the main business district. 
On the east side are lumber yards, grain ele- 
vators, flour mills, and factories that tell of 
leading kinds of work in the state as well as 
in the city. 

The advantages of Seattle, page 81, give 
it secure leadership in shipping on Puget 
Sound. Anything that moves north in ships 
from the west coast to Alaska, or around to 
Japan, or China, can go in least time from 
Seattle. Anything that comes from those 
lands to the west coast finds at Seattle the 
first modern port with railroads leading east 
across the country. These things will count 
more and more in the life of Seattle. Many 
kinds of products handled on Seattle docks, 
such as lumber, fish, and grain, are to be 
seen also on the docks at Tacoma (Fig. 170). 
Tacoma is the second city on Puget Sound. 

Inland cities. There are three large inland 
cities in the West. They are Spokane, Wash- 
ington; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Phoenix, 
Arizona. Each of them is a railroad center 
(Fig. 170). Each is the chief business center 
for a large region. 

Spokane grew up around the falls of the 
Spokane River. Water power is developed at 
the falls. The city is near the great wheat 
lands of eastern Washington and the forests 
of northern Idaho. 

Salt Lake City serves a large area in south- 
ern Idaho, in addition to the great oasis in 
Utah (pp. 86-87). 

Phoenix is in the heart of another great 
oasis won from the desert by irrigation. To 
this oasis Phoenix largely owes its importance. 

The people. In the West the spirit of the 
old frontier still lives. This is a spirit of 
optimism and determination, of hope and 
faith in the future. The West is still young. 


The people believe that careful planning and 
strong teamwork will bring good results, even 
in places where natural difficulties are great. 
This spirit of the West is perhaps its greatest 
resource. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Western United States has wonderful 
scenery. What are the chief kinds of scenery in 
the West? Tell how scenery makes money for 
the West. 

2. “In the West, mountains and water go 
together.” Just what does this mean? Show why 
it is a very important fact in the life of the West. 

3. “Only water can change a desert into a 
garden." Tell the story of how men changed 
two different deserts into gardens. 

4. The government has done much to help 
the West save and use its precious water re- 
sources. Give several examples of this. Tell all 
you can about each case. 

5. The amount of land irrigated, Figure 175, 
does not tell the full importance of irrigation. 
Why not? Give all the reasons you can. 

6. There are great differences in farming 
from place to place in the West. Why? Give 
several striking examples of differences. 

7. “The largest and best forests are in the 
Northwest.” Why? Tell what you can about 
work in these forests. Why do the forests on 
the mountain slopes mean much to people in 
the lowlands? 

8. In the West, “the most important fish 
commercially is the salmon.” What can you tell 
about the life habits of the salmon? About the 
salmon industry? 

o. “Miners must work in many kinds of 
places.” Why? What kinds of mining are car- 
ried on in the West? 

10. "The West manufactures many things, 
for many purposes.” But it is trying hard to 
develop new manufacturing industries. What 
ave the leading kinds of manufacturing now 
done in the West? Why are new manufacturing 
industries wanted? 

11. “The largest three cities of the West are 
seaports.” Choose one of these cities and write 
a story about it. 
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Scattered American lands. Outside the 
United States there are many scattered 
American lands. Two of them are in North 
America. These are Alaska and the land 
along the Panama Canal (Fig. 183). The pic- 
ture in Figure 184 shows a town on the coast 
of Alaska. 

Some other scattered American lands are 
islands in the West Indies. Most of them 
are islands in the Pacific Ocean. The map 
on page 206, besides showing Alaska, shows 
two groups of islands in the Pacific. The 
same lands, and many others, are shown on 
the globe on page 207. 

The outlying American lands came to the 
United States in various ways at different 
times. First among them were the Russian 
possessions in North America, later called 
Alaska, which Russia offered to sell to the 
United States in 1867. 


Alaska 


The myth of the icebox, The United 
States bought Alaska from Russia for seven 
million two hundred thousand dollars in 
gold. This amounted to less than two cents an 
acre. Many people opposed the purchase as a 
complete waste of money. Alaska, they said, 
was barren in every part. Any resources that 
might be found there could never be used. 
This was a land of snow and ice. It was like an 
icebox, in which, of course, people could not 
live. 

The story of the icebox was only one of 
many foolish myths about Alaska. Many peo- 
ple believed some of the myths for a long 

time. Gradually, though, more and more was 
learned about this new American land, and 
most people realized that the United States 
had gained a rich prize. 


Beyond the States 


The body and its arms. Alaska is a big 
land. It is nearly one-fifth as large as the 
United States. The main body of land in 
Alaska, roughly square, forms the northwest- 
ernmost part of North America (Fig. 183). 
This part has two long arms, as the map 
shows. 

One arm, a peninsula and beyond the pen- 
insula a string of islands, reaches far out to 
sea, between the Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. This arm is near the northern ship route 
across the Pacific. For this reason, it was very 
important in World War II. For this reason, 
it always will be important. It is one of the 
main lines along which the United States will 
look westward to Asia. 

The other arm is a narrow belt of main- 
land and islands that reaches southeast, be- 
tween Canada and the ocean. There were 
Russian settlements along this coast, and so 
it was part of the purchase area. It is called 
Southeast Alaska. 

There is no land route along the coast be- 
tween Southeast Alaska and the main part of 
Alaska. Where the land between them is 
narrowest, a little south of the line of 60° 
(Fig. 183), the way is blocked by high moun 
tains and glaciers. In other places, too, there 
are mountains on or near the southeastern 
coast. So, most travel] up and down the coast 
has to be by boat. Between the mainland 
and the off-lying islands there is a water route 
called the Inside Passage. It is the “front 
street" of Southeast Alaska. The town M 
Figure 184 is at the northern end of this 
famous water route. 

In Southeast Alaska. This part of Alaska 
is unlike any other part. It looks rather small 
on the map (Fig. 183), but is larger than all 
New England outside Maine. The scenery 
is wonderful, as Figure 184 suggests. The 
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mountains of the mainland and the islands, 
covered with forests except at the higher lev- 
els, rise directly from the sea. There is little 
level land anywhere. The ragged coast line 
provides many deep, protected harbors. 
Wet winds from the ocean bring much rain 
to Southeast Alaska. Most days are cloudy, 
with at least some precipitation. 'The winters 
are mild. ‘The harbors are never closed by ice. 
"Trees grow well in the moist climate, and the 
dense forests contain much splendid timber. 
Southeast Alaska has more than one-third 
of the people of Alaska and five of the largest 
ten towns. But there were only 72,500 people 
in all Alaska in 1940. Most of this vast land 
is still nearly vacant. Large areas are unin- 
habited. 
Juneau (Fig. 185), on a fine harbor near 


Figure 184. At the northern end of the Inside Passage 
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the northern end of the Inside Passage, 18 
the capital of Alaska, the largest town, and 
a famous gold-mining center. It also manu 
factures some lumber, and there are salmon 
canneries near-by. The stores and shops of 
Juneau resemble those of much larger places 
in the states. 

Ketchikan (Fig. 185), the second largest 
town, lives on the salmon-fishing industry: 
It has 10 salmon canneries. A 

Each of the towns of Southeast Alaska P 
a tiny world in itself. “When you get off the 
boat or airplane at one of these places, there 
you are until a boat or airplane takes ra 
away." There is no highway system. Róa i 
run out from the larger towns for only * 
few miles. 


In general, Southeast Alaska depends chiefly 
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on fishing and mining and lumbering. There 
are farms in some of the small valleys near 
the towns. Farm settlers have a hard time in 
clearing the heavily forested land. 

From Seward to Fairbanks. There is a 
railroad from Seward, the main port on the 
southern coast of central Alaska, to Fair- 
banks, largest town in the interior of Alaska. 
These towns are shown on the map in Figure 
185. The railroad, called the Alaska Rail- 
road, was built by the government and is 
run by the government. It ties together sev- 
eral farming areas in fertile valleys. It taps 
important deposits of coal. And it crosses a 
large southern tributary of the Yukon River, 
where connection is made with river traffic. 
The railroad itself runs large steamboats on 
the Yukon. 

Many crops, such as oats, barley, wheat, 
potatoes, and hardy vegetables can be grown 
in the valleys served by the railroad, but the 
farming population is small. A few years ago 
the government helped people to settle in 
one of the valleys, not very far from Seward. 
Some of the settlers gave up and left. Others 
stayed, and succeeded. The conditions for 
farming in these valleys are good, but not 
easy. Settlers face pioneer conditions. 

The farm lands near Fairbanks are farther 
north than any others in Alaska. The tem- 
perature there may drop to zero or below on 
about two-thirds of the days in a year. The 
ground is always frozen, except within a few 
feet of the surface. The growing season is very 
short, but the summer days are very long and 
so crops grow rapidly. At the end of June 
the sun is above the horizon about 21 hours 
a day. 

Inland trading center. Fairbanks is the 
chief trading center of a vast area. Its stores 
supply goods for trappers, fur traders, fisher- 
men, miners, and farmers, for Indians and 
white men. It receives and ships goods by 
train and river boat, by truck and by air- 
plane. It is the great meeting place and cross- 
roads of interior Alaska. 
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Planes from Fairbanks fly almost every- 
where in Alaska. Fairbanks is also the main 
stop in Alaska on the northern airway from 
the United States to Asia. 

Finally, Fairbanks is the end of the Alaska 
Highway. This highway was built by the 
United States Army during World War II, 
with the consent and help of Canada. It runs 
northward through Canada, along the east- 
ern foothills of the Rockies, and so on into 
Alaska. Much of the way it is not a good 
road for trucking. Goods from the United 
States can go at less cost by boat from Seattle 
to Seward and by rail from Seward to Fair- 
banks. The Alaska Railroad will increase in 
importance. The Alaska Highway may have 
little future importance. 

Near Bering Sea. Few whites live in west- 
ern Alaska, near Bering Sea. There are no 
deep harbors along the coast. The sea is 
shallow, so shallow that ships of medium size 
sometimes go aground out of sight of land. 
It is covered with drift ice more than half 
of the year, and in all seasons is swept by 
strong winds and storms. The land, partly 
covered with grasses and dotted with willows 
and alders, is poor. 

The main town on the Bering coast is 
Nome (Fig. 185). About fifty years ago it had 
a gold boom. Thousands of dollars’ worth of 
gold were washed by hand out of the sands 
of the beach. Thousands of people came to 
Nome, seeking their fortunes. When little 
gold was left, most of the people moved away. 
But Nome now has one new advantage. Even 
though it is icebound from October till late 
May, it is in close touch with the outer world 
by airplane. It is an important stop on the 
air route through Fairbanks to Asia. 

Most people who live along the Bering 
coast are Eskimos. In fact, this coastal re- 
gion is “Eskimo land.” Most of the Eskimos 
live chiefly by fishing, trapping, and hunting, 
as did their ancestors. Each year they move 
back and forth between their winter villages 
near the coast and their summer fishing 
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camps along the streams. Many Eskimos now 


raise reindeer, however, and depend on them 
more and more for food and clothing 


The home of the fur seals. The Pribilof 


Islands (Fig. 185), in the southern part of 
Bering Sea, are the home of the famous fur 
seals. Their fine, silky pelts have long been 
highly prized, and years ago there was dan 
ger that they would all be killed off by eager 
hunters. Then a treaty was signed by the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and Japan, 
under which the seals have had reasonable 


protection. Since then, their nu nbers have 
increased greatly, though many are killed 
each year under government con! rol. 

Along the great river. The Yukon River 
is one of the great rivers of the world. As 
Figure 185 shows; it rises in Canada, not far 
from Juneau, and flows northwest to the 
Arctic Circle at Fort Yukon. From there it 
flows southwest in general, makes a great bend 
in its lower course, and finally empties into 
Bering Sea. The Yukon is a crooked river. 
almost filled with islands in places, and 
fringed with spruce, larch, birch and other 
trees. Back from the river the trees are 
smaller and within a few miles they give way 
to grassland or tundra. 

The Yukon is the chief natural highway of 
interior Alaska. During the short season of 
open water, June through September, it can 
be navigated far up into Canada. Canoes, 
rafts, and steamboats are all used on the river. 

Near the mouth of the Yukon there arè 
many Eskimo villages. Farther up, there are 
Indian villages. Salmon swim up the river 
for more than a thousand miles. Great num 
bers are caught by the natives. Many ae 
dried and kept for winter food. 

Only a few white men live along the Yukon 
or on most of its tributaries. Their settle- 
ments are all small. Most of the whites are 
gold miners. Some gold is panned from the 


streams, but most of it is obtained by dredge 
d some 


Some of the white men are trappers, an 
have taken up fur farming. 
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Figure 185. 


BE 


Figure 186. The Pacific Ocean on the globe 


The Arctic slope. Northernmost Alaska 
slopes to the Arctic Ocean (Fig. 185). ‘There 
is always ice in the sea and the ground along 
the low coast is always frozen. A few Eskimos 
live along the seashore. They herd reindeer, 
which live mostly on the tundra lichens. They 
also hunt the polar bear, the walrus, and the 
white Arctic fox, useful for its fur. 

This Arctic slope has been of little use to 


whites,-but it may have deposits of oil. A 
search for oil was made there during the war. 
Trade. Salmon and gold are the chief 
products shipped out of Alaska. In some 
years they have had a value, taken together, 
of about sixty million dollars. This is more 
than eight times the sum paid for Alaska. 
Food products, clothing, machinery, whis 
key, tin cans for packing salmon, and gasoline 
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for running small boats are leading items 
shipped to Alaska. 

The busy summer time. The fishing sea- 
son begins in late May or early June. It is 
over by the end of August. Placer mining 
begins when the ice thaws on the streams, 
and ends when new ice forms in autumn. 
Logging and lumbering may stop in winter. 
Farmers in the inland valleys have a very 
short season in which to grow crops. Tourists 
come in largest numbers in July. Many peo- 
ple who work along the coast in summer do 
not stay over winter. Busy summers and dull 
winters are the rule. The opposite is true 
only for the trappers. 

Looking ahead. The war gave the nation 
a new interest in Alaska. It will never again 
be “a land apart.” But if Alaska is to play 
the part in the life of the nation that it can 
and should play, many things are needed. 
For instance, Alaska needs more people, more 
kinds of work to support its people, better 
transportation. How many people can it sup- 
port? Where can they live? What can they 
do for a living? In a large part of Alaska, 
only a few people can ever live and work. In 
some parts, where conditions are better and 
there are rich unused resources, many more 
people than now can live, and live in comfort. 

Big plans are needed for this big land. 
They must be made by the government, 
which still owns almost all of the land and 
its resources. And they must take into account 
all such questions as those asked above. Fi- 
nally, only people who have the pioneering 
spirit should settle in Alaska under any plan, 


The Hawaiian Islands 


Pacific crossroads. The globe (Fig. 186) 
shows only a few of thousands of islands scat- 
tered about in the vast Pacific. In the mid- 
dle Pacific are the Hawaiian Islands, more 
than 2000 miles from California. For travel- 
ers by airplane or ship these islands are great 
ocean crossroads. 


Such an ocean crossroads is a good location 
for trade. To the United States, however, 
the Hawaiian Islands are most important as 
island guards. Military and naval bases there 
help to defend the United States and its pos- 
sessions in the Pacific. 

One of the islands in the Hawaiian group 
is Hawaii (Fig. 185). Its name often is used 
for the whole group. Most ships stop at Hono- 
lulu, on the island of Oahu. The famous 
Pearl Harbor naval base is a few miles west of 
Honolulu, on the same island. 

Honolulu is the capital of the Territory 
of Hawaii, which includes all the islands in 
the group. Hawaii was an independent coun- 
try when, in 1898, it asked to become part of 
the United States. It has asked many times 
since to be admitted to the Union as a state. 
It may well become the forty-ninth state. 

People. When white men first came to the 
islands, they found a brown-skinned, dark 
haired people, the Hawaiians. Through the 
years many other people have come from 
almost all over the world — from Europe, 
China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, and the 
United States. Today the Hawaiians are only 
a small part of the population. 

Sugar plantations. The Hawaiian Islands 
might well be called sugar islands, for most 
farm land is planted to sugar cane, and much 
of the regular business of the islands depends 
on sugar exports. The tall smokestacks of the 
sugar mills rise high above the farm villages. 

Before harvest, men set fire to the cane 
fields. The dry leaves quickly burn off, but 
the stalks, full of sap, do not burn. It is 
much easier to work with the stalks after the 
leaves are gone. Besides, burning the leaves 
saves the work of cutting them off by hand. 

Growing pineapples. The field in the pic 
ture is being planted to pineapples, the 
second most important crop in Hawaii. 
machine has spread long strips of paper on 
the ground. Now the man in the foreground 
is setting out young pineapple plants, push- 
ing them through the paper into the ground. 
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Figure 187. Planting pineapples 


The paper will help to hold the moisture in 
the soil, and to keep down weeds. 

In Hawaii many school boys and girls make 
extra money during their summer vacations 
by working in canning factories. Most of the 
world’s canned pineapples come from Hawaii. 
For food. Most of the good land in Hawaii 
is used for commercial farming — for sugar 
cane, pineapples, and even a little coffee and 
cotton. Hawaii must import more than half 
of its food. Both fruit and fresh vegetables 
are brought across the sea from California. 
Hawaii might be better off if more food were 
grown in the islands, and less were imported. 

Mountains and farmers. The map in Fig- 
ure 185 shows that there are high mountains 
in the center of each important island in the 
Hawaiian group. These mountains make a 
great difference to the farmers, regardless of 
what crops they grow. Many slopes are too 
steep for crops of any kind. The winds which 
bring rain blow from the northeast most of 
the year. Most of the rain falls on the north- 
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eastern slopes. Irrigation is needed on the 
southwestern slopes. 

A living in Hawaii. All around the world 
Hawaii is known for the things which attract 
tourists—fine hotels, bathing beaches, beau- 
tiful flowers. Yet most people in the islands 
make a living from farming or trade. Most 
factories in Hawaii either prepare farm goods 
for market or make things the farmers need. 
One important business is that of making tin 
cans for pineapples. Most of Hawaii's trade 
is with the United States. 


Island Stepping-Stones 


Across the wide Pacific. Beyond Hawaii 
there are thousands of other islands in the 
Pacific. A few of them belong to the United 
States. On the globe in Figure 186 the more 
important American islands in the Pacific are 
named. 

Midway, Wake, and Guam. These three 
islands are stepping-stones that lie between 
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Figure 188. On a farm in the Philippines 


the Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines. 

Wake Island is now a stopping place for 
planes flying across the Pacific. 

Guam is a rocky island about 30 miles long. 
In normal times it has a population of about 
20,000 natives, besides the Americans who 
are there for military reasons. The natives in 
Guam, as in most other Pacific islands, make a 
living chiefly from farming. The leading 
money product is the coconut. 

Southwest of Hawaii. Besides the step- 
ping-stones to the Philippines, a chain of 
American islands reaches southwest from 
Hawaii toward Australia and New Zealand 
(Fig. 186). Three of the islands named on 
the globe are Palmyra, Jarvis, and Tutuila. 
Most of the islands are very small and have 
few inhabitants. 

Valuable islands. To the United States, 
the products of these scattered islands are of 
little importance. As stepping-stones, the 


. islands have tremendous value. 


They furnish 
bases where ships or airplanes can stop for 
fuel, supplies, or repairs. Most of all, these 
islands help to protect the interests of the 
United States in the Pacific. 


Commonwealth of the Philippines 


Independence. ‘The Philippine Islands, 
near the coast of Asia (Figs. 185 and 186), fell 
into American hands in 1898, at the end of 
a war with Spain. Soon the United States 
promised that some day the Philippines would 
become independent. Finally, in 1934, Corr 
gress passed a law which set up the “Common: 
wealth of the Philippines” and declared that 
after July 4, 1946, the islands would be free. 
So now the Philippines are an independent 
country, and no longer an American land. 

A living in the Philippines. Most of the 
people in the Philippines are farmers. The 
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leading money crop 1s sugar cane. Rice is by 
far the most important food crop. In the 
picture a farmer is plowing a little rice field 
while his wife and daughter plant rice in an- 
other plot near-by. In a few months the rice 


stalks will be tall, and turning yellow, ready 
for harvest. 


Problems of independence. The farmers 


and other people in the Philippines face 
serious problems, some of which result 
from independence. For instance, when the 
Philippines were part of our country the 
farmers got a higher price for sugar in the 
United States than they could get in any 
other market. Now they may get less money 
for their sugar. If so, they will be able to 
buy fewer goods from overseas. Perhaps in 
time they can develop new crops or new mar- 
kets that will help them make a good living. 
And it may be that new factories in the islands 
will make many things which once were im- 
ported. 


Puerto Rico 


Island from Spain. The island of Puerto 
Rico became a possession of the United States 
at the end of the same war which made the 
Philippines an American land. Puerto Rico 
is in the West Indies, only about 1000 miles 
from Florida (Fig. 183). One can see from 
the map how important this island is in 
guarding the Panama Canal. Most people in 
Puerto Rico speak Spanish, for it once was a 
Spanish colony. 

City and farm. San Juan, Figure 189, is the 
capital and largest city in the island. Still it 
is a small city. Most people in Puerto Rico 
are farmers. The people of San Juan depend 
much on those farmers. The harbor would 
be empty without the export of farm goods, 
and the import of manufactured goods in 
return. 

Sugar plantations. The men in Figure 190 
are loading sugar cane, the most important 
money crop in Puerto Rico. This island, like 
Hawaii, might well be called a sugar island. 
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Figure 189. 


Large sugar plantations cover most of the 
lowland along the coast (Fig. 189). 
Mountains and mountain farming. Nearly 
all the interior of Puerto Rico is mountain- 
ous, like the land in the background of Figure 
190. In the mountains nearly all the farms and 
fields are small. Scattered sheds for drying 
tobacco tell of tobacco farms, and wide con- 
crete floors show where coffee is grown, In 
places, the mountain slopes seem covered 
with dense forests. Many of these trees were 
planted to shade the cdiffije| bushes which grow 


underneath. 
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Figure 190. Loading sugar cane 


O Frederic Lewis 


Nearly everywhere in Puerto Rico some 
land is used for food crops, too, such as bana- 
nas, corn, and beans. Oranges and grapefruit 
also are grown in a few places. 

Problems. The people in the picture (Fig. 
190) probably are like most other workers 
in Puerto Rico. They have a hard time mak- 
ing a living. They get little money for their 
work, and often the work does not last all 
year. Their houses are poor, and their food 
is not very good. Even in beautiful San Juan 
there are many very poor homes, Most work- 
ers in Puerto Rico have only a few simple 
foods such as rice, beans, corn meal, coffee, 
and dried fish. 

Everyone in Puerto Rico knows the hurri- 
cane problem. In just a few hours a storm 
of wind and rain may destroy or damage 
homes, level fields of sugar cane, blow coffee 
berries off the trees, and tear the tobacco 
plants to bits. i 

There is a land problem, too. Rains have 
washed away much good soil. And there is 


not enough land for all the people. About 
500 people must make a living from each 
square mile of land. 

Progres. Our government has tried to 
help the people of Puerto Rico to make a 
better living. Good roads have been built 
throughout the island. Better ways of farm- 
ing are being taught in the schools, and to 
the farmers themselves. But no one has yet 
solved the hardest problem of all Puerto 
Rico has too many people, and too little land. 


The Virgin Islands 


Lands from Denmark. The Virgin Islands, 
next door to Puerto Rico, are the newest of 
the scattered American lands (Fig. 189). The 
largest island in the group is Saint Croix. 
The United States bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark in 1917. They are an impor- 
tant part of our island defenses. 

Some people in the Virgin Islands make a 
living by growing sugar cane. Others raise 
cattle, or collect the leaves of the bay tree, 
used for making bay rum. A few tourists visit 
the islands each year. 


The Canal. Zone 


Between two oceans. Before the Panama 
Canal was built, the American continents 
were a great barrier to ocean trade and travel. 
A ship sailing from New York to San Fran- 
cisco had to go all the way around the south- 
ern tip of South America. After the canal 
was opened, the two cities were thousands of 
miles nearer together by sea. Now occan 
ships can sail through the land, from ocean 
to ocean, at Panamá. 

The Panamá Canal was built and is oper 
ated by the government of the United States. 
A French company had started the project 
but failed partly because many workers died 
of disease. Then our government took over, 
finished the canal, and made the Canal Zone 
a much safer place to live and work. 
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As the map on page 211 shows, the Canal 
Zone is a five mile strip of land on each side 
of the Panama Canal. The cities of Panama 
and Colon belong to the Republic of Panama, 
though they are within the Canal Zone (Fig. 
189). Even in these cities, the United States 
has authority to act in defense of the canal. 

Sailing through the canal. The canal across 
the isthmus was not dug down to sea level. 
Gatun Lake (Fig. 189), through which the 
ships sail, is about 45 feet above sea level. 
Ships are raised and lowered by six pairs of 
locks, three on the Atlantic side and three on 
the Pacific side. The picture to the right 
shows one pair of locks. The tracks along 
each side are used by locomotives which help 
move the ships along. 


Many Lands—One Land 


Under one flag. The American lands be- 
yond the states are scattered over a vast area. 
A trip from Puerto Rico to Guam is a trip 
nearly halfway around the world. As the 
stories, maps, and pictures in this chapter in- 
dicate, these lands differ greatly, one from 
another. Yet in spite of distance and differ- 
ences there is one thing which unites them 
all and ties them to the states. The same 
flag flies over all. Both the people who 
live in the states and in the possessions are 
Americans. 


Things to Remember about our Country 


1. Little by littlé, the people of the United 
States have learned that Alaska is a rich land. 
Name four resources in Alaska. Which two are 
most used? What has held back farming? 

2. “If Alaska is to play the part in the life 
of the nation that it can play and should play, 
many things are needed.” Name three. Explain 
why each is needed. 

3. “Since 1867, many scattered lands have 
been added to our country.” Name three ways 
by which lands were added. Give examples. 
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Figure 191. A pair of locks in the Panamá Canal 


4. The Hawaiian Islands are at the crossroads 
of the Pacific, well located for farming, for trade, 
and for the defense of our country. Why 1s 
Hawaii a better place for farming than Alaska? 
What kinds of things do ships carry to and from 
Hawaii? 

5. Island stepping-stones reach from Hawan 
on toward Asia and Australia. Use the globe, 
Figure 186, to explain why “stepping-stones”’ are 
important. 

6. The Commonwealth of the Philippines is 
now an independent country. What difference 
may this make to farmers there? 

7. Good crops grow in Puerto Rico, but most 
of the people are poor. There is nol enough 
land for them. How isour government helping 
the people? Describe the hurricane problem. 

9. The Panamá Canal brings many places 
much closer together by sea. Use the large globe 
on page 4 to explain this. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Name four travel routes which meet at 


Fairbanks. Trace two of them on the map. 
2. Which pictures in this chapter suggest 
warm lands? How can you tell? 
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Figure 192. 


CANADA 


Our Northern Neighbor 


Friendly countries. The northern bound- line between them. It is the longest unforti 
ary of the United States is the southern fied boundary in the world. 
boundary of Canada. From ocean to ocean, Land and people. Canada is larger the! 


along a line more than 3000 miles in length, the United States, including Alaska. ss 
"TALIS "leq ar z = q A Pe the 
the two countries are neighbors, They are the northern part of Canada is far from 
very friendly neighbors. For more than 125 equator and has a cold climate. The €? 
: , : rosses 
years neither country has had forts along the west line marked 60° on the map CTS 
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193. The Capitol of Canada 


north-central Canada. This line is two-thirds 
of the way from the equator to the North 
Pole. Few people live in the cold and barren 
lands of the Far North. There is no seaport 
on the long and lonely northern coast. 

Most Canadians live in the southern part 
of the country. This is suggested by the cities 
and railroads on the map. 

The population of all Canada is about 
twelve million. It is a small population for 
so vast a country. 

The two Ottawas. The large building in 
the center of the picture is the Capitol of 
Canada, in Ottawa (Fig. 192), the capital city. 
In this building the Parliament of Canada 
holds its meetings. Parliament is somewhat 
like the Congress of the United States. 
Though far from the center of the country, 
the capital is well located for most of the 
people. 


The high tower above the main entrance 
to the Parliament building is Victoria Tower. 
It was named after Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land, who selected Ottawa as the capital of 
Canada. The building with many sides, just 
behind the Parliament building, contains the 
library of Parliament. The buildings in the 
foreground of the picture, on either side of 
the open space, are used by departments of 
the government. 

Parliament Hill overlooks the Ottawa 
River—largest tributary of the river St. Law- 
rence (Fig. 192). The Ottawa was the first 
great highway from the St. Lawrence to the 
west. In any summer for at least 150 years, a 
person on the hill might have seen fur traders 
paddling along the river below. He might 
have heard them, too, for sometimes the 
wooded banks rang with their lusty songs. 

In any summer for another hundred years 
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Figure 194. An Eskimo village in summer 


a person looking down from the hilltop might 
have seen big rafts of logs Hoat past. Most of 
them were on the way to Montreal, Figure 
192, from the upper waters of the Ottawa. 
In later years, some of the rafts stopped at 
busy sawmills in Ottawa. The capital was 
first a sawmill town. Today, steamers run 
back and forth on the river every summer 
between Ottawa and Montreal. 

Ottawa, the river, is an old highway. Ot- 


tawa, the city, is a young capital. The first 
Parliament met there in 1865. 


The Dominion. Canada is called officially 
the “Dominion of Canada.” It is divided 
into provinces. These are somewhat like 
states. Each province has its capital. 

Canada is independent, though a member 
of the British Commonwealth. This is a 
group of free countries within the British 
Empire. Canada does not include the Atlan- 
tic island of Newfoundland, Figure 192, or 
Labrador, on the mainland coast. "Together 


„they form a British colony. 
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Eskimo land. The picture in Figure 194 
is a view of a settlement of Eskimos near 
the coast of the Arctic Ocean. It might be 
hard to find in all Canada a view of a settle 
ment more unlike the view in Figure 109: 
This picture of the lonely Arctic camp was 
taken in summer The days then were long, 
but the sun was low in the sky even at noon. 
Tt was never really warm. Since winter, the 
ground had thawed out for only a few feet 
below the surface. 

Most of the Eskimos of the camp were away 
on a hunting trip, searching for food. They 
kill musk oxen, caribou, and other animals. 
Sometimes they move their camp, trying to 
find better hunting. 

In winter these Eskimos live in huts of 
snow and ice. At that season they hunt seal. 
walrus, and other sea animals. In all seasons 
their life is much like that of other natives 
of cold, treeless, Arctic lands, 

The picture shows that these Eskimos are 
not completely shut away from the world to 
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Figure 195. On the coast of Nova Scotia 


the south. The white tents in the center of 
the camp were made in a factory somewhere. 
The barrels and boxes, too, came from out- 
side Eskimo land. Few men from the outside 
world go to this barren land, however, except 
to mine valuable minerals. 

Mining in the Far North. Gold once at- 
tracted many men to the Far North, near the 
Alaskan boundary. After rich placer deposits 
were found there some 50 years ago, men 
rushed in from all parts of the world. They 
faced great hardships in the hope of great 
gain. It was very hard for them to get to 
the region, and still harder to get in the 
supplies they needed. 

In winter the cold was intense. Men 
thawed the gold-bearing gravels by setting 
fires, so they could wash out the precious 
metal. In spite of all difficulties, the output 


Depreni of Mines and Renmarcri, Conadi 


of gold increased rapidly for three or four 
years. A bustling city of more than 10,000 
grew up on a frozen peat bog. In a few years 
more, the richer gravels were worked out 
Most of the miners left. Since then, some 
of the gravels have been worked over by 
using big dredges. 

If rich deposits of gold are found again 
in the Far North, miners and adventurers 
will rush to them. It has always been so, in 
any land where gold was found. The diffi 
culties would not be so great, however, as 
before. Steamers run on the Yukon River, 
Figure 192, far up into Canada during the 
short navigation season. And airplanes could 
take passengers and many supplies. 

Near Great Bear Lake (Fig. 192), not far 
from the Arctic Circle, there are deposits of 
oil They were worked during World War 
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Figure 196. A log dump on a frozen lake 


II to meet the needs of the United States 
Army. This was done under an agreement 
with Canada. Most work stopped after the 
war. Sometime, these oil deposits may again 
be important. 

Near Great Bear Lake there also are de- 
posits of a mineral called pitchblende. Ura- 
nium is obtained from it. Uranium, in turn, 
was used in making the atomic bombs that 
helped win the war with Japan. In future, 
atomic energy may do in peace—in trans- 
portation and manufacturing and everyday 
life—far more than can now be imagined. 
There are few known deposits of uranium 
ore. The deposits near Great Bear Lake 
may help to bring about the "age of atomic 
energy." In that age it may be hard to imag- 
ine people living anywhere in homes like 
those in the picture on page 216. 

The southeastern. corner. In the south- 
eastern corner of Canada there are three 


provinces—Nova Scotia, New Brunswick. and 
Prince Edward's Island (Fig. 192). They are 
called the maritime provinces because all of 
them border on the sea. 

Not everywhere along the coasts of the 
maritime provinces is the scenery as fine as 
that in Figure 195. There are, however, 
many lovely stretches of coast. The harbor 
in this picture is in northeastern Nova Scotia. 
The land around the harbor is in the Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park. This land. 
and that on either side for many miles, is rich 
in its history as well as its scenery. The 
northeastern part of Nova Scotia juts far out 
into the Atlantic—so far that it has been 
called "the long wharf of Canada." The end 
of the "wharf" is about 1000 miles nearer 
than New York City to Britain, on the other 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

From villages up and down the coast 
sturdy sailing vessels head out to sea to catch 
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fish along the Grand Banks. Cod, haddock, 
and halibut are the chief kinds that are 
caught. Smaller boats are used near the coast, 
the fishermen going to and from their work 
daily. Many people make a living by fishing. 

Nova Scotia is rich in coal. In the northern 
part of the province there are layers of coal 
that extend far out under the floor of the 
ocean. ‘Tunnels in certain mines reach out 
from the coast for several miles. In a way, 
then, some of the coal miners, like the fisher- 
men, go to sea. Iron ore, as well as coal, is 
mined in Nova Scotia. And more iron ore, 
mined near the coast of Newfoundland, is 
brought to iron and steel mills that are close 
to Nova Scotia coal mines. As in the United 
States (p. 126), the iron ore is taken to the 
coal, not the coal to the ore. 

The farms of the maritime provinces look 
much like those of northern New England. 
Attractive farm homes and well-cultivated 
fields are in the valleys, between wooded hills. 
Hay, oats, potatoes, vegetables, and apples 
are leading crops. 

Halifax, Figure 192, is the largest seaport 
in these provinces. The city stands on a hill 
that slopes down to a fine harbor, open all 
the year. It is the chief winter port of Can- 
ada. This is because the great St. Lawrence 
highway is closed by ice in winter. 

Along the great river. The St. Lawrence 
River is closed to navigation for about five 
months each year. In spite of that, the river 
always has been the greatest entrance way 
into Canada from the Atlantic, the greatest 
outlet from Canada to that ocean. Hudson 
Strait and Hudson Bay, farther north (Fig. 
192), form a water route that leads far inland. 
But they are closed by ice so much of the 
time that they amount to little as a highway. 

The oldest city on the St. Lawrence River 
is Quebec (Fig. 192). It was founded by the 
French in 1608, the year after Jamestown, 


Virginia, was founded. Quebec was 1n a good: 


place to guard the St. Lawrence highway. 
The river was much narrower there than 


nearer the ocean. The very name Quebec 
is said to have been an Indian word mean- 
ing a "narrows" on a waterway. High land, 
the edge of a plateau, or tableland, over- 
looked the river. It could be defended easily. 
Finally, the mouth of a small river that flows 
into the St, Lawrence at Quebec made a 
good harbor. 

Quebec recalls today much of its long 
past. The narrow, crooked streets on the 
steep slopes of part of the city tell of the 
past. The crowded and quaint old build- 
ings of stone or brick, with only a narrow 
walk in front, are reminders of the past. 
The fort that crowns the heights is inher- 
ited from the past. Quebec is a charming 
old city, like no other on the continent. 

The next important city founded by the 
French on the St. Lawrence was Montreal. 
It was on an island topped by a hill, Mount 
Royal, that gave a wide view of the river 
and the wooded valley. It was opposite the 
mouth of the Ottawa River, early gateway to 
the west (p. 215). Most important, it was at 
the head of ocean navigation on the great 
river highway. As time passed, this last ad- 
vantage, more than anything else, helped 
Montreal to forge ahead of Quebec. Today, 
it is far larger. It is, in fact, the largest city 
in Canada. : 

France lost the St. Lawrence Valley and 
all its possessions in North America to Britain 
more than 180 years ago. But many people 
of French descent live in Canada, especially 
in the province of Quebec. There they keep 
their language, and many of the habits and 
customs that were brought from France by 
early settlers. Both French and English are 
taught in the schools. Even the road signs 
are printed in both languages. 

In the forests. Most of the land north and 
northwest of the St. Lawrence River is cov- 
ered with forests. In these forests scenes more 
or less like the one in the picture on the oppo- 
site page are common. In this picture logs 
are being unloaded on the frozen surface of 
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Figure 197. Everyone helps 


a lake. The logs were cut for pulpwood in 
"the forest around the lake. The piles of logs 
are called a "dump." By spring the lake, 
which is three miles long and three-fourths 
of a mile wide, will be covered with logs 
dumped on the ice. 

When the ice breaks up, the logs will be 
towed out of the lake into a stream and 
floated down the stream to a pulp mill. Paper 
will be made from the pulp. The logging, 
pulpwood, and paper industries of Canada 
are very large. Many American newspapers 
look to Canada for their supply of paper. 

Future forests and ancient glaciers, Most 
of northeastern and north-central Canada, 
roughly the part between the St. Lawrence 
River and Hudson Bay, probably will always 
be used to grow forests. Except in some river 

valleys and places that once were lake beds, 
the land would not be good for farming. 


National Film Board 


Thousands of years ago, great glaciers, or 
“ice sheets,” formed in northeastern Canada. 
They spread slowly south and southwest for 
hundreds of miles. As the ice sheets ad- 
vanced, they carried away most of the soil 
and scoured the rocks below. They gouged 
out hollows, and rounded off the hills. 

When finally the ice melted away, this 
part of Canada was left with thin, stony soils 
and many patches of bare rock. These soils 
will grow trees, but they are poor for farm 
crops. The climate, too, is poor for farm- 
ing. Such scenes as the one in Figure 196 may 
be repeated many times through the long 
future, as generations of new trees grow UP 
in the place of those cut down. 

On the farms. The southernmost part of 
the province of Quebec is a land of small 
farms and large families. The picture above 
was taken on a valley farm of 100 acres near 
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Figure 198. In Montreal 


the city of Quebec. The French farmer and 
his wife, with the help of most of their 17 
children, are cleaning and sorting potatoes 
and putting them in bags. It takes skill and 
much work to make a living for so large a 
family on so small a farm. The children seem 
to be enjoying the warm, sunny day out of 
doors. Well they may, for the winter ahead 
will be long and snowy. 

Everywhere in southernmost Quebec and 
Ontario, potatoes are a leading crop. Other 
important crops are hay and oats and hardy 
fruits, such as apples. A full list of crops 
would be long. Many farmers raise hogs and 
fatten beef cattle. Many keep dairy cows. 

Southwestern Ontario reaches down be- 
tween southern Michigan and western New 
York (Fig. 192). The soils are good there, 
and the climate much better for mixed farm- 
ing than farther north. 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


Trade and manufacturing. The picture 
above is a view across part of the city of 
Montreal. The huge building in the central 
foreground is a famous hotel. Other big 
buildings in the picture are used for banks 
and offices and stores. Montreal has the main 
offices of many banks, of leading insurance 
companies, and of the greatest railroad sys- 
tems of the country. It is the largest trading 
and manufacturing city of. Canada. 

Montreal leads the cities of Canada in many 
ways, chiefly because of its location. That 
helped it greatly from the start. Montreal 
is at the head of ocean navigation (p. 219), 
nearly a thousand miles from the seaboard. 
It is at the foot of a great system of inland 
transportation by rivers and canals and lakes, 
by railroads and highways. It is the main 
doorway of the incoming and outgoing 
trade of Canada. Montreal's exports of grain 
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Figure 199. CaHlemen at work on the range 


and meat and dairy products are immense. 

Many places in southernmost Ontario and 
Quebec, besides Montreal, have advantages 
for trade and manufacturing. They, too, can 
get the products of near-by farms, forests, 
and mines, to use as raw materials in mills 
and factories. The largest asbestos mines in 
the world are in southern Quebec. The 
largest nickel mines in the world are in 
Ontario, northeast of Lake Huron. ‘There 
are deposits of other ores, too, including 
copper and iron ores. 

Coal and petroleum are lacking, but coal 
is imported from the United States. There 
is a great deal of water power. Electricity 
made from water power is distributed widely. 

The largest city, other than Montreal, in 
this rich area of many people, many re- 
sources, and much trade and manufacturing, 
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is Toronto (Fig. 192). It is the second largest 
city in all Canada. 1 

Farther west. The three provinces of Mant- 
toba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, Figure 192; 
are called the prairie provinces. It is only the 
southern part of them that is really prairie 
land. Across the northern part stretches the 
great forest belt of Canada. Forest work 1$ 
far less important than in: the eastern pass 
of the belt, in Ontario and Quebec. Farming 
and raising stock are the leading kinds of 
work on the prairies, where most of the 
people live. 

'The men in the picture on this page have 
rounded up some cattle on rolling range lands 
in Western Canada. The cattle seem to be 
ready for market. Perhaps the men are driv- 
ing them to some shipping point on a rail- 
road. The picture suggests that the cattle 
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Figure 200. Part of a national park in the Canadian Rocker 


have had good grazing. In dry years, the 
pasturage is not so good. There are many 
sheep ranches as well as many cattle ranches 
in western Canada, especially in the south- 
western, drier part of Alberta. 

The rainfall of the prairie lands is light, 
but over large areas the soil is rich. The 
growing season is short, but the summer days 
are very long. Crops grow rapidly. 

Spring wheat is the main crop of the prairie 
farmers. In some years more than nine-tenths 
of all the land in wheat in all the Dominion 
has been in these three provinces. Most of 
the wheat is exported. Part of it moves east 
to the Atlantic, part west to the Pacific. The 
wheat farms and the farm villages along the 
railroads are much like the farms and villages 
in the northern Great Plains in this country. 

Wheat is not, of course, the only crop 


grown by the prairie farmers in Canada. Oats 
are raised as a feed crop. Barley, rye, and 
flax are less important crops. As years pass, 
more mixed farming is done. 

Mining is not so important as in Eastern 
Canada. Coal is mined in Alberta. Some coal 
is mined, too, in Saskatchewan. 

The largest city of the prairie provinces 
is Winnipeg (Fig. 192). It stands in the nar- 
row passageway between Lake Winnipeg and 
the American boundary. For this reason it 
is the railroad gateway between western Can- 
ada and eastern Canada. It has large elevators 
and stockyards. It also has large wholesale 
houses. They handle many kinds of goods 
that are sold in the prairie provinces: The 
railroads made Winnipeg. 

A mountain wonderland. The picture 
above gives a sample of the wonderful scenery 
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Figure 201. Fruit in British Columbia 


of the Canadian Rockies. From the hotel 
terrace in the foreground, visitors look out 
on one of the mountain scenes that thrill 
thousands of motorists and railroad travelers 
every year. This view is in one of the prin- 
cipal national parks of Canada. It is easy to 
understand why the mountains are a para- 
dise for sportsmen and campers. In one of 
the parks, automobiles can be driven to the 
edges of ice fields and glaciers. 

The Rocky Mountains are much nearer 
the coast in Canada than in the United States. 
Of course, the high Canadian Rockies get 
much rain and snow Many rivers flow from 
them—some to the west, others to the east. 


Some water from these mountains finally 
reaches Hudson Bay. 

The Pacific front. Canada always has faced 
eastward toward Europe. It does so now, for 
the most part. But it has a Pacific front in 
British Columbia (Fig. 192), as well as a? 
Atlantic front. The Pacific front is growing 
rapidly in importance. Year by year the 
Pacific Ocean and the lands beyond mean 
more to Canada, as they do to the Unit 
States. 

The largest Canadian port that looks out 
upon the Pacific is Vancouver (Fig. 19 ). It 
has a good harbor where railroad routes 
which cross the mountains meet sea Toutes 
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Big grain elevators at the harbor in 
couver tell of wheat farming in the 
provinces Lumber yards hold the 
of the west-coast logging and sawmilling in- 
dusiry. Fishing boats unload, in their season 
of work, heavy cargoes of fish, Ocean ships 
and coastwise vessels come and go. There are, 
many signs at Vancouver of fishing. 
mining, lumbering, grazing. and farming in 
other parts of British Columbia. On such 
work the trade and manufacturing of the city 
depend 

Figure 201 shows young apple orchards 
in a valley in southern British Columbia. It 
shows one kind of “specialty farming.” There 
are other kinds, even in this valley which 
seems to be filled with apple trees. To- 
matoes, for example, are another specialty 
crop grown in the valley. At the right sca- 
son, huge stacks of crated tomatoes could be 
seen outside a cannery in a town on the 
railroad from Vancouver which follows the 
river that is shown in the picture, Many kinds 
of farming are now carried on in British 
Columbia, 

A final word. Canada is rapidly becoming 
one of the leading nations. It has a great 
future. 

Canadians and Americans are much alike 
in many ways. They have many interests in 
common. They have common ideals for the 
welfare of North America. They carry on a 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Many New-World Countries 


New and old. The pictures on the opposite 
page show two cities in Latin America. Both 
are in the New World, but they look very 
different. 

The picture at the top of the page shows 
part of Mexico City. The early Spanish ex- 
plorers would be surprised if they could see 
this city. "The automobiles, skyscrapers, fine 
shops, and many other things are as modern 
as similar things in the United States. 

The city at the bottom of the page is 
Taxco, about 80 miles from Mexico City. 
The Spaniards of 400 years ago would be less 
surprised at seeing Taxco. It looks much 
like a city in old Spain. 

Some of the houses in Taxco were built 
many years ago, by people who had moved 
to Mexico from Spain. Their new homes fol- 
lowed the style they knew in the Old World. 

Through the years the people in Taxco 
have built other homes in the same style, with 
balconies and tile roofs. But there are many 
things in the city today that the explorers 
never dreamed of. Taxco has electric lights, 
telephones, shops for tourists, and a taxi or 
two. 

Much of Latin America today is really very 
different from what the first explorers found. 
There, as in the United States, changes which 
seem like magic were actually brought about 
by much hard work. : 

Places and people. In Latin America there 
are many kinds of places and many kinds of 
people. Some of the people live beside great 
rushing rivers, others live in lowlands by the 


sea, still others in high mountains or in 
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deserts. There are as many different kinds 
of places in Latin America as in the United 
States. 

Among the many kinds of people, there 
are farmers, fishermen, shopkeepers, miners, 
and factory workers. These people are of 
several races. Many are white people. There 
also are millions of Indians and many 
Negroes. A few settlers have come to Latin 
America from Asia. 

In the United States, one may forget that 
Indians were the first Americans. When the 
first white men landed, there were not many 
Indians in this vast land. There are not many 
today. In Latin America, the Indians cannot 
be forgotten. Millions were living there when 
the explorers came, and millions are living 
there now. Many Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers married Indian women. Their de- 
scendants, of mixed races, are called mestizos. 

All people in Latin America have one 
thing in common, whether they are Indian, 
mestizo, Negro, or white. They all live in 
the New World, the American continents. 
They all have a right to be called Americans. 

The people of the United States are the 
only ones, however, who commonly are called 
Americans. Often people in Latin, America 
speak of the people of the Unite 
norteamericanos—that is, "North A 
Yet they seldom speak of themselves 
Americans” or “South Americans.” 
it is the custom to use the nam 
country. So, in Mexico, people C 
selves Mexicans. The people wh 
Brazil call themselves Brazilians, a 
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Figure 204. Where the people live 


Exploration and settlement. The early 
chapters of this book told of many problems 
faced by settlers in the United States. Other 
stories might be told of the people who 
pioneered in Latin America. In many places 


Based on map in " Latin America,” by Robert S. oe 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, ^ 


the coastal lowlands were hot and rainy and 
covered with dense forests. There the people 
suffered from disease. The Indians were un- 
friendly. It was very hard to clear the for 
ested land for fields and roads. 
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Little by little men explored the moun- 
tains of Latin America. In the mountains 
they could escape the heat of the lowlands, 
and live with less danger of disease. There, 
too, the ground was cleared for farms with 
much less labor. 

In many places, mineral wealth made the 
mountains even more attractive to the ex- 
plorers and settlers. Most of the Spaniards 
were looking for gold and silver, and for large 
settlements of Indians who could be made to 
work as miners. The Spaniards found both 
rich minerals and great numbers of Indians 
in central Mexico and also in the mountains 
of western South America. Very quickly 
these areas became the most important of 
the Spanish colonies. 

It is true that explorers were willing to 
struggle through swamps and forests, if neces- 
sary, in their search for wealth. But they 
naturally tried to choose the less difficult 
routes of travel, and the better places to live. 
So in Latin America, as in the United States, 
the land and climate had much to do with 
the settlement of the country. 

A map of population. Even today, Latin 
America is not settled evenly. The dots on 
the map, which stand for people, are close 
together in some places, far apart in others. 
Much of South America is an empty land. 

When the map of population is compared 
with the globe map (Fig. 3), it is clear that 
the mountains have attracted most of the 
people. On the mainland between the United 
States and South America, the lowlands are 
almost empty, but many people live in the 
highlands. Also along both the eastern and 
western coasts of South America, many peo- 
ple live in mountains. Few people live in 
the low interior of South America. 

Many people do live comfortably in the 
lowlands in the southern part of South 
America. There the weather is cool or even 
cold part of the year. Some of these lawlands 
are as far from the equator as is part of the 
United States. 


In the tropics. Most of Latin America is 
in “the tropics"—that is, between the Tropic 
of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. Each 
"Tropic" is an east-west line 2314 degrees 
from the equator. One is south of the equator, 
the other is north of it. All areas of land or 
sca, between the two Tropics, are said to be 
in.the tropics. It is about as far across this 
tropical belt as it is from Texas to Alaska. 

"Tropical lands are commonly thought of 
as warm or hot lands. Everywhere in the 
tropics the sun at noon is high in the sky. 
On June 21 the noon sun is directly over- 
head at the Tropic of Cancer. Then it is 
summer north of the equator, and winter 
south of the equator. On December 22, 
winter has come to the United States, but at 
that time it is summer south of the equator. 
On that date the noon sun is directly over- 
head at the Tropic of Capricorn. Outside of 
the tropics, the sun is never directly over- 
head. 

Since a very large part of Latin America is 
in the tropics (Fig. 204), it is not surprising 
that so many people in Latin America live 
in mountains. Everywhere in the world, it 
usually grows cooler as one goes higher and 
higher above sea level. Even near the equator, 
some very high mountain peaks are always 
covered with snow and ice. 

Colonies and free countries. For about 

three hundred years, all the land in Latin 
America belonged to countries in Europe. 
Now only a few small areas remain as colon ies. 
Most of the land is divided among 20 inde- 
pendent countries. These 20 countries of 
Latin America occupy about as much land 
as the two countries of Canada and the United 
States together. 
''The next three chapters will describe 
Middle America. This is a name given to 
the islands of the West Indies and to the 
mainland between the United States and 
the continent of South America. Mexico 
and the countries of Central America occupy 
this mainland. 
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Figure 205. 


Mexico 


A near neighbor. Mexico is our nearest 
neighbor in Latin America (Fig. 205). The 
land in northern Mexico looks much like 
the land in southwestern United States. On 
both sides near the boundary line, the land 
is dry. It is used only for grazing, except 
where fields are irrigated. 

Mexico is a land of mountains. The map 
shows that a wide belt of highlands reaches 
almost from coast to coast. Most of the people 
in the country live within sight of mountains. 
The lowlands by the sea are narrow in most 

places. 

High and steep mountains, called the 
Sierra Madres, rise both at the eastern and 
western edges of the highland belt (Fig. 205). 


The eastern Sierra Madre is called ‘ oriental,” 
which is the Spanish word for eastern. Tee 
western Sierra Madre is called "occidental, 
which is Spanish for western. Between the 
two Sierra Madres is a wide plateau, broken 
by many mountain ridges. j 

There are few homes and few people 1n 
half of Mexico. But several 
a central plateau 


the northern 
million people live on 
around Mexico City, the capital ol the coun- 
try (Fig. 205). Few people live in the moun- 
tains in the southern part of Mexico. Outside 
of the port cities, the lowlands are almost 
empty. Everywhere, the people have reason 
for living where they do, and for making à 


living in the ways they do. 
8 y ) 
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The Dry North 


Cattle country. The cattle ranch in the 
picture is in the highlands of northern Mex- 
ico. It is about 50 miles south of the United 
States boundary. There is so little grass in 
this dry land that many hundreds of acres 
are needed to support such a large herd of 
cattle. 

It is roundup time on the ranch. The cow- 
boys have ridden for miles, from side to side 
oi the ^ig ranch, to round up the cattle and 
drive thera to the corral. The man who built 
the round corral drove a stake in the ground 
and tied one end of a long rope to the stake. 
Then he stretched the rope to its full length 
and walked in a circle, while marking the 
place for the corral fence. 

Cattle can be raised cheaply in the Dry 
North of Mexico. The land is not expensive, 
since most of it is too dry for farming. No 
shelter is needed for livestock during the 
mild winters. No hay is gathered for winter 
feed. Grass grows all through the year. 

Sheep, goats, and cattle. Some of the 
ranchers who raise cattle in northern Mexico 
also have small herds of goats and sheep. 


These animals furnish milk, wool, and meat. 
In the more dry and stony lands, there are 
many goat ranches. But most of the livestock 
raised in northern Mexico are cattle. Most 
of the cattle go to market in the United States. 

Mines. In northern Mexico thousands of 
people make a living from mining. The 
Mexican plateau is rich in copper, gold, silver, 
lead, and other minerals. One of the largest 
smelters in the world is at Chihuahua (Fig. 
205). This city is a great center for both 
ranching and mining. 

Oasis of farm land. Strangers traveling 
through the Dry North are often surprised by 
a sudden change in scenery. For miles they 
may have traveled through grazing lands and 
unused desert lands. Then suddenly they 
come to an irrigated oasis where nearly every 
foot of ground is used for crops. 

The picture in Figure 207 shows part of a 
big oasis near Torreon (Fig. 205). Torreon 
is a busy city that has grown up within the 
oasis. Where much land is irrigated, many 
people can make a living from it. 

The dry land in the background of the 
picture receives only the few showers that 
happen to fall there. The farmers in the fore- 
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Figure 206. A roundup on the ranch 


Figure 207. In an irrigated oasis, 


ground are growing a fine crop of cotton by 
using water from a stream. This water comes 
from distant mountains, which are high 
enough to catch rain from passing winds. 
Some other fields in this oasis are irrigated 
from wells. About half of all the cotton grown 
in Mexico is grown near Torreon. 

. Oases from coast to coast. In northern 
Mexico, there are many oases, scattered from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean. Few 
of them are as big as the one near Torreon. 
Some are narrow ribbons of irrigated land 
along small streams where farmers raise just 
enough food for themselves. In other oases, 
thousands of acres are planted to money crops 
such as cotton, vegetables, and sugar cane. 
Nearly all the oases get water from streams 
that rise in the Sierra Madres. 

In winter hundreds of carloads of vege- 
tables are shipped from Mexico to markets 
in the United States. Some of these vegetables 
are grown in river oases in western Mexico, 
along the eastern coast of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia (Fig. 205). ‘The water for irrigation is 
taken from rivers which rise in the steep 


Sierra Madre and flow across the lowland to 
the Gulf. Sugar cane also grows well along 
this coast. It needs sunny days, much water, 
and a long growing season. 

The map on page 230 shows a railroad 
which runs from part of the lowland along 
the Gulf northward to the United States. This 
railroad is the “road to market” for the 
farmers of the coastal oases. Without it, the 
farmers would need to grow some crop, such 
as cotton, which does not need to be trans 
ported quickly to market. 

Monterrey. The most important city of 
the Dry North is Monterrey. The map 0n 
page 230 shows the location of the city. Here 
early travelers found a pass that led from the 
lowland, up through the Sierra Madre, to the 
plateau. Later a railroad was built to the 
city and up through the pass. Today several 
railroads meet at Monterrey. 

In recent times, automobile tourists from 
the United States have helped Monterrey t° 
grow. "Thousands of them have discovere 
the fine stores and hotels of the city. 

Much of Mexico's iron and steel is made 
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in Monterrey. Trains bring coal from the 
near-by lowland and iron ore and other 
minerals from the plateau. Mountain streams 
furnish water power for making electricity. 
Part of the fuel used in Monterrey is gas, 
piped from Texas. 

l'he factories of Monterrey turn out many 
things such as furniture, dishes, cloth, and, 
of course, things made of iron and steel. Many 
of these goods find a market in the cities and 
villages of northern Mexico and on the 
ranches. The highways and railroads make 
it possible to ship some goods from Monterrey 
to distant places in the country. Monterrey, 
a city of the Dry North, is also an important 
city for all Mexico. 

North and south of the border. Through- 
out the Dry North of Mexico, travelers from 
the United States find much to remind them 
of the land north of the border. Cowboys 
herd cattle on huge ranches. Farmers work 
in irrigated fields. Miners dig deep in the 
earth for valuable ores. Men drive trucks 
and run trains. People are busy in factories 
and stores. People in northern Mexico make 
a living, then, in the same ways that people 
do in southwestern United States. The two 
countries and the two peoples are neighbors. 


Along Mexican Highways 


The Pan American Highway. To auto- 
mobile tourists, the best known highway in 
Mexico is the Pan American Highway. To 
them, it is Mexico's main street. The map 
shows that the Pan American Highway 
reaches from Texas to Mexico City and be- 
yond. If finished as planned, this highway 
will reach finally from Texas to southern 
South America. But it is not likely that this 
will take place for many years. 

From Texas to Mexico City. Monterrey is 
the first important stopping place on the Pan 
American Highway, south of the border. In 
many places between the border and Mon- 
terrey, grazing lands stretch to the horizon 
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Figure 208. Main highways of Mexico 


on both sides of the highway, with not a house 
in sight. 

For many miles southeast of Monterrey, the 
highway was built near the edge of the moun- 
tains. Hour after hour, southbound travelers 
see the steep Sierra Madre close at hand. At 
one place there is a little sign beside the road 
with the words TROPICO DE CANCER. 
It is easy to guess that this is Spanish for 
Tropic of Cancer. Here travelers pass into 
the tropics. But, of course, there is no sudden 
change in weather or scenery. 

About halfway between the Tropic of Can- 
cer and Mexico City, the Pan American 
Highway climbs up and up, through the 
Sierra Madre, Figure 205, from the hot low- 
land to the cool plateau. On most days of the 
year, travelers drive on this part of the high- 
way for hours through cloud and rain. When 
the weather clears for a few minutes or when 
they get above the clouds, they see some of the 
finest mountain scenery in the world. The 
picture on the next page shows one little part 
of this mountain drive. In many other places 
along the highway, the mountains are higher 
and steeper, the valleys deeper, and the road 
more crooked. 

Mountain village. The village in Figure 
209 is about halfway up the steep Sierra 
Madre. Once the people in the village were 
almost cut off from the rest of the world. 
They were curious about strangers. ‘Then the 
Pan American Highway was built. Now the 
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village people scarcely look up as automobiles 
roll by. 

The coming of the highway brought other 
changes. Many of the men in the village 
were hired to help build the road, and to keep 
it in repair. Yet such things as houses and 
ways of farming have changed little. 

The walls of the houses in the picture are 
made of slender poles. The roofs are thatched 
with long grasses. It rains frequently, so the 
houses need such roofs to keep out the rain. 
The weather is never cold, so the houses need 
not be built for warmth, 


To the people of the village, farming 15 
still the most important way of making a liv- 
ing. The little patches on the steep slopes m 
the distance are fields. There the farmers 
raise nearly all the food the village needs. It 
is easier near this village to clear land on 
a side hill than in the bottom of a valley. 

The highway was not built, of course, just 
to serve this village or the dozens of other 
little villages through which it passes. Ihe 
few people in these villages could never pay 
for so expensive a road. The real purpose 9 
this section of the Pan American Highway P 
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to join Mexico City with Monterrey and the 
United States. Before the highway was built, 
no one could drive a car from the United 
States to Mexico City. 

On the plateau. Up on the plateau there 
are long stretches where the Pan American 
Highway is nearly straight. Here and there 
sharp ridges divide the plateau into wide 
flat valleys called basins. Much of the land 
in these basins is almost level and is used 
for farms. 

As travelers drive over one sharp ridge, 
they suddenly see before them a wide spread- 
ing city. This is Mexico City, the capital and 
the largest city in the country. Near Mexico 
City. the traffic moves more slowly. Auto- 
mobiles pass through village after village, 
where people and animals are crossing the 
road all day long. 

Travel in Mexico. The map in Figure 208 
shows most of the important highways in 
Mexico. The map also shows that large areas 
are without highways. Half the villages in 
the entire country are not reached by either 
railroad or highway. Automobiles can reach 
some of these villages over rough trails dur- 
ing the dry season. Most of the village people 
in Mexico travel by oxcart or donkey or 
on foot. f 

Of course, mountains have held back the 
building of both highways and railroads. It 
took hundreds of hours of work to build the 
highway in Figure 209 for even the short 
distance shown in the picture. In many 
places, there would be few goods or pas- 
sengers to haul, even if expensive highways 
or railroads were built. 

Today, airplanes are flying over the moun- 
tains of Mexico. Men can fly from Mexico 
City to ‘Progreso, Yucatan, in a few hours. 
Not one road or railroad connects these two 
places (Figs. 205 and 208). But the airplane 
makes little difference to most people in the 
villages. Each village needs a road or rail- 
road to the next village more than it needs 
an air route to a distant place. 


The Heart of Mexico 


The Central Plateau. The land around 
Mexico City is called the Central Plateau. 
Guadalajara is near the western edge of the 
Central Plateau, and Puebla is near the 
eastern edge (Fig. 205). This plateau is in 
the southern part of the highlands which ex- 
tend almost from coast to coast. As Figure 
210 shows, more rain falls in the Central Pla- 
teau than in most of northern Mexico. 

The Central Plateau is called the heart of 
Mexico. One reason is that so many people 
live there, The population map in Figure 204 
shows that this region is settled more thickly 
than any other area in Mexico. The Central 
Plateau is dotted with dozens of cities and 
hundreds of farm villages. Mexico City alone 
has more than a million people. 

The Central Plateau in other times. Be 
fore white men came to the American cont 
nents, the Central Plateau was the heart of, 
an Aztec Indian country. ln those days, 
Indian cities and villages dotted the land. 
Thousands of Indian farmers worked in the 
fields. 

After the Spaniards came, the lands of the 
plateau became the property of Spanish land: 
owners. But the Indian farmers went on with 
their work. For hundreds of years, the Central 
Plateau has been a densely peopled land. 

In the cities. There are many reasons why 
so many people live both in the cities and in 
the farm villages of the Central Plateau. 
Mexico City is the capital. It brings many 
people together for the work of government, 
Thousands of people work in the factories, 
stores, and offices of the city. The picture in 
Figure 202 shows a new business district west 
of the older business center. Of course, most 
of Mexico City is not so modern as the see! 
shown in the picture. 

Mexico City is growing fast. In recent 
years, many new factories have been built. 
The city is well located for manufacturing. 
It is almost in the center of the country, 
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where many highways and railroads meet, 
Goods can easily be collected in the city and 
distributed from the city. And half of 
Mexico's people live within a short distance, 

Guadalajara and Puebla are also important 
cities of the Central Plateau, although neither 
is so large as Mexico City. Both cities are 
surrounded by fertile farm lands. Both are 
well known for their factories and workshops. 
Besides these cities there are, of course, many 
smaller cities in the heart of Mexico. 

Figure 211 shows one of many workshops 
in Puebla. This shop is in a patio, or open 
courtyard, as are most workshops in Mexico. 
Outside, the building looks like any other 
house along the street. 

The workers in this shop make pottery and 
tiles of many kinds. Some are brightly col- 
ored. In the picture, jars of various shapes 
are drying in the sun. One man is talking to 
a customer who may have come to buy a 
flower pot. Throughout the country many 
of the things the people use are made in 
such workshops. 

In the farm villages. Although several 
million people live in the cities of the Central 
Plateau, a still larger number live in the farm 
villages of the plateau. The Central Plateau 
has many advantages for farming. Most of 
the land is rich, almost level, and not covered 
by forest. Figure 210 shows that from 20 to 40 
inches of rain fall each year. There is enough 
rainfall for many crops. Some fields can be 
irrigated from mountain streams. 

The heaviest rainfall in Mexico is in the 
southern part of the eastern lowlands (Fig. 
210). All through the year the weather 1S 
hot and rainy. Many diseases attack people 
and livestock. It is hard to clear the dense 
forest that covers the ground almost every 
where. Few farmers live there. 

Village of farmers. The picture on the 
opposite page shows a farm village neat 
Mexico City. In many ways this village * 
lie most other farm villages in the heart 
of Mexico, 
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Figure 212. A farm village on the Central Plateau 


The farm houses in the picture are very 
plain. The walls are made of adobe. Most 
of the roofs are made of tile. Adobe is good 
building material where rains are not heavy. 
It is also cheap, for it can be made by the 
farmers themselves. 

Each farm family lives in one or two rooms 
which face a patio. As the picture shows, the 
outside windows are small and few. Since the 
weather is pleasant most of the year, much 
of the work of the home is done in the patio. 
Here, too, farm tools, supplies, and animals 
are kept. . 

Cornfields surround the village in the pic- 
ture. In all Mexico, more acres are planted 
to corn than to any other crop. Many farmers 
raise beans between the rows of corn. 

The corn and beans are raised chiefly to 
eat and not to sell. They form a large part 
of the Mexican farmer's daily food. One of 
Mexico's best known foods is the tortilla, a 
corn pancake. 

A plant which looks like cactus is growing 
along the edge of one of the fields in the 
picture. This plant is called maguey. It is 


raised as a money crop. The sap of maguey 
is used for making a drink, widely sold in 
Mexico. 

Farm life. Mexican village farmers depend 
upon themselves for much of their living. 
They raise nearly all of the food they need. 
Boys herd flocks of sheep and goats on the 
rough mountain slopes. These animals fur- 
nish meat, milk, wool, and goat's hair. 

Farm work is hard work. Most farmers 
cannot afford modern machines. Commonly 
they use oxen to pull the plows at planting 
time. From then until harvest, much of the 
work is done by hand. 

The farmers do their trading on market 
days in the larger villages. Once each week 
hundreds of people gather from miles around 
bringing vegetables or little sacks of corn or 
beans to sell. In return they may buy cloth, 
simple dishes, or some tools. All day the 
people visit back and forth. Market day in 
Mexico is a kind of picnic day as much as a 
day for business. 

Recent changes. Until a short time ago, 
most farm land in Mexico was in large farms 
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called haciendas. In Mexico a small farm is 
called a rancho. The men who own no land 
but who work on the haciendas and ranchos 
are called peons. 

Some years ago, the Mexican government 
took over the lands belonging to many of the 
haciendas. Large community farms were or- 
ganized to take the place of the haciendas. 
On a community farm the land belongs, in 
a way, both to the government and to the 
people who work the land. 

The village in the picture on page 237 is a 
community farm village. The farmers work 
the fields together. No field belongs to any 
one farmer. 

Almost one-third of all the farmers in 
Mexico now live on community farms. About 
as many more are independent farmers living 
on their own ranchos. Somewhat more than 
a third still are peons who do not own any 
land. The peons are some of the poorest 
people in the country. 


The Southern Mountains 


Few people. The population map on page 
228 shows that few people live between the 
Central Plateau of Mexico and the border of 
Guatemala. This is not surprising, for much 
of southern Mexico is a mountainous land 
that is cut by streams into countless valleys 
and ridges. The Rio Balsas (Balsas River). 
shown in Figure 205, divides the Central 
Plateau from the southern mountains. 

Crossings. The map on page 230 shows only 

one line of travel across southern Mexico, 
from sea to sea. This crossing is at the 
Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec, where a lowland 
divides the southern mountains into two 
parts. Here. a railroad connects a port on 
the Gulf of Mexico with a port on the Pacific 
Ocean. Before the Panama Canal was built, 
some men thought that this would be an 
important crossing. Now both harbors are 
quiet and little use is made of the equipment 
along either water front. 


The highway map on page 233 shows a road 
which leads southward from Mexico City 
over the mountains to Acapulco on the Pacific 
coast! Many years ago the Spaniards used 
this port for Pacific trade (p. 7:). Now the 

1. 


fine natural harbor is little used. No railroad 
reaches Acapulco. The mountains almost 
cut this city off from the rest of the country, 

Mountain farms. Farming in the southern 
mountains is like that on the Central Plateau 


in some ways and different in other ways. In 
both places corn is grown for food on almost 
every farm. The same kinds of simple farm 
tools are used. Flocks graze or the poorer 


land. Farmers live in villages and raise most 
of what they need for a living 

The greatest difference is in land. On the 
plateau most of the fields are nearly level. 
In the southern mountains, much of the farm 


land is in scattered patches on steep slopes. 
In some of the lower valleys, southern farmers 
grow such crops as bananas, sugar cane, and 
coffee, together with corn. 


Eastern Lowlands 


Down to the coast. Travelers from Mexico 
City, on the plateau, to Veracruz, on the coast, 
see three kinds of scenery. Up on the cool 
plateau, they see adobe houses and corn fields 


"and wheat fields. This is tierra fria, the cold 


land. In Spanish, tierra means land, and fria 
means cold. 

The second kind of scenery is about half 
way down the mountainous side of the pla- 
teau. Here travelers see orange trees and 
coffee trees, flowers and bananas and corn. 
This is the tierra templada, the temperate 
land, neither too hot nor too cold. 1 

The lowland along the Gulf of Mexico 
is called the tierra caliente, or the hot land: 
Tall grasses or forests cover much of it. The 
port city, Veracruz, is the largest city 9 
the tierra caliente. Here the first Spanish 
explorers landed. Ever since, Veractut has 
been the eastern gateway to Mexico. 
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Figure 213. A camp in a rich oil field 


Treasures underground. To the Spanish 
explorers, the hot lands of the eastern low- 
land had little value. They were looking for 
gold and silver. So they pushed on to the 
mountains and the plateau. They little 
dreamed that oil was hidden underground in 
the tierra caliente and that oil would later 
be one of Mexico’s greatest treasures. 

The picture above shows an oil camp in 
the eastern lowland near Tampico. The men 
are workers in one of the richest oil fields 
in the continent. Millions of barrels of oil 
have been shipped to other lands from 
Tampico. As the map on page 230 shows, 
this city is on the coast, about midway be- 
tween Veracruz and the Rio Grande. 


© Ewing Galloway 


Mexico also is rich in the minerals the 
Spaniards were looking for. Although widely 
scattered in the Sierra Madres and in the 
plateau, there are many mines of silver, gold, 
copper, lead, and other minerals. For many 
years Mexico led all the world in the pro- 
duction of silver. The famous city of Taxco, 
Figure 203, was built with the wealth of 
Mexico’s mines. Today thousands of people 
in Mexico make a living because Mexico has 
great treasures underground. 

Farming in the tierra caliente. The north- 
ern part of the eastern lowland is a grazing 
land. The southern part is covered by a 
dense tropical forest. The rainfall map on 
page 236 suggests a reason for this difference. 
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Figure 214. Drying henequen fibers in the hot sun 


In the tropical forest, a few farmers live in 
little clearings, and workers gather chicle for 
chewing gum. Sugar cane, bananas, and pine- 
apples are grown on scattered plantations 
near Veracruz. 

Throughout the tierra caliente, most farm- 
houses have thatched roofs and walls made 
of poles or grass. Nearly every farmer raises 
his own food, including corn. In Mexico the 
“corn belt” reaches from the cool plateau 
down to the tropical lowland. 

Plantations of Yucatan. As the map on 
page 230 shows, the Yucatan peninsula is 
almost entirely a lowland. The rainy forested 
southern part is thinly settled. The drier 
northern part has plantations, cities, and rail- 
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roads. The northern part leads the world in 


producing henequen. 

The men in the picture above are workers 
on a henequen plantation in Yucatan. They 
are hanging henequen fibers on frames, to 
dry in the sun. Most of this fiber is made 
into twine. At harvest time in many parts of 
the world, this twine is used to tie around 
bundles of grain. Farmers in the United 
States call it “binding twine.” 

The henequen plant looks somewhat like 
a cactus. ‘The fiber is in the large thick leaves. 
At harvest time the bottom leaves are cut off 
and crushed in a mill. Then the fibers are 
removed and washed and finally dried in the 
way shown in the picture. 


; 


The northern part of Yucatan is well suited 
fo growing henequen. The land is easily 
cleared, for there is no dense fores, The 
Tainfall is light, the soil is of the right kind, 
and the land is nearly level, Yucatan is well 
located for ocean shipping to the United 
States, which is the most important market 
for henequen. 


Mexico—Rich or Poor? 


Land and mines. When the Spanish ex- 
plorers found silver and gold in Mexico, 
they believed that they had discovered a very 
rich country. But today, many of the Mexican 
| people are poor. Is Mexico, then, rich or 
poor? The answer is that it is both. 
Mexico is rich in oil and minerals. But 
Mexico is poor in land that is good for farm- 
ing. In all the country only eight acres out 
of every hundred are planted to crops. The 
other 92 acres are not well suited to farming 
_ because they are too dry, too wet, too hot, 
too mountainous, or,even too cold. 
If most Mexicans were miners and if only 
a few were farmers, the problem would not 
be so serious. But it is just the other way. 
Less than two workers out of every hundred 
are employed in all the mines and oil fields 
in the country. Most of the Mexican people 
are farmers and there is not enough good 
land for all of them. 
Many Mexicans believe that some farmers 
could make a better living if they used the 
land differently. They need better seeds, 
new machines, and more irrigation. Already 
— some of these changes are taking place. Better 
| foods like fruit and vegetables are improving 
_ the health of people who used to eat little 
more than corn and beans. Today in 
many places in Mexico, the village schools 
are helping to teach better ways of living and 
- making a living. 
— Buying and selling. The United States is 
_ Mexico's best customer. We buy silver, gold, 
4 cattle, henequen, and many other things. 


Most of Mexico's imports are from the United 
States, too. Machines and iron and seel are 
the leading imports. 

The United States buys products of Mex: 
ican mines and fekis. Mexico buys, more 
than anything che, products of our factories. 


Things to Remember about Mexico 


1. "People in northern Mexico make a living 
in the same ways that people do in southwestern 
United States.” Tell about three of these ways. 
Which ways are common in dry lands only? 

2. Mexico needs many more railroads and 
highways than it now has. Tell about the changes 
a new highway may bring to a village, What has 
held back the building of railroads and high. 
ways? 

$. "The Central Plateau is called the heart 
of Mexico." Halj of the people in the country 
live there, in cities or in farm villages. What 
are three advantages for farming there? Give 
two reasons why Mexico City is well located for 
manufacturing. How does the map (Fig. 204) 
show that many people live on the Central 
Plateau? 

4. In the tropics there are three climates, 
called tierra caliente, tierra [ria, and tierra tem 
plada. Describe the scenery between Mexico 
City and Veracruz that goes with each climate. 
What crop is grown in all three? 

5. "Mexico is rich in oil and minerals. But 
Mexico is poor in land that is good [or farming.” 
Why are most of the people not helped by the 
mineral riches? Why is most of the land not 
good for farming? What changes would help 
the farmers make a better living? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Use the map in Figure 205 to explain why 
the harbor at Acapulco is little used. 

2. Choose a picture in this chapter which 
suggests the kind of scenery one would expect 
to find in most of southern Mexico. Give rea- 
sons for your choice. 

3. In what direction from Mexico City is the 
noon sun on June 21st? At Chrisumas (p. 229)? 

4. Is most of Mexico lowland or highland? 
How does the map show this? 
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Six small countries. The land between 
Mexico and South America is called Central 
America (Fig. 205). All together, the six 
countries of Central America are not as large 
as Texas. But Central America is a very long 
strip of land. It is farther from Mexico to 
South America than from Chicago to Florida. 

A belt of highlands extends almost all the 
way through Central America. Most of the 
people live in these highlands. 


Guatemala 


In the lowland forest. The picture above 
was taken in a clearing in the lowland forest 


Central America 


along the east coast of Guatemala. The 
Indian name for Guatemala is "the land of 
the trees." From coast to coast, forests cover 
much of the land. In tlie mountains, some 
of the trees have been cut down to make 
room for farms. But in the lowlands many 
of the forests are almost untouched. 

The forest clearing in tbe picture is à 
landing field for airplanes. It is far from any 
highway or railroad. The pack animals are 
bringing loads of chicle which men have 
gathered from trees in the forest. Airplanes 
are very useful in Guatemala, for they can 
fly over mountains and forests where there 
are no roads. 
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igure 216. |n a quaint mountain village 


Some clearings m the lowland forests are 
small garden patches, cultivated by farmers. 
Other clearings were made by lumbermen. 
The largest clearings along the coasts were 
made for banana plantations. Bananas are an 
important export of Guatemala. Later in this 
chapter there is a story of a banana plantation 
in near-by Honduras. The Guatemala plan- 
tations are much the same as the one de- 
scribed in that story. 

Farmers in the highlands. The village in 
the picture on this page is in the cool high- 
lands, the tierra fria of Guatemala. The 
people on their way to market are Indian 
women. More than half of all the people of 
Guatemala are Indian farm people who live 
in the highlands. 

Corn is growing beside one of the thatched 
houses in the picture. In the highlands of 
Guatemala, the most important crop is com. 
Occasionally a field is planted to wheat or 
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some other small grain. But a special cele- 
bration is held each spring‘on the day that 
corn planting begins. Corn and beans are 
eaten at almost every meal. 

Sheep find pasture on steep slopes, and 
provide wool for clothing and blankets. A 
little trading is done in the village market. 
These Indian farmers raise almost everything 
they need for a living. 

Guatemala and coffee. The coffee lands 
of Guatemala are between the hot lowlands 
and the cool highlands. This is the tierra 
templada, "the temperate land.” Guatemala 
City, the capital, is in the tierra templada. 

The climate of this temperate land is just 
right for coffee. There is plenty of rain, but 
no frost or extreme heat. Nearly all the rain 
falls in summer. The dry, sunny winter is 
used for harvesting and drying the coffee. 
Drying coffee in the open air would be diffi 
cult if there were frequent rains. 
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Figure 217. A coffee plantation 


The soil of the tierra templada is one of 
the best in the world for growing coffee. It 
is called volcanic soil, because part of it came 
from the ashes of volcanoes. Most coffee in 
Central America is grown on volcanic soils. 

The real Guatemala. Some people think 
of Guatemala as a coffee country, because 
coffee is Guatemala's leading export. Other 
people may think of Guatemala only as a 
banana country or a corn country. Guate- 
mala is all three, and much more. No one 
is really well acquainted with a country if he 
has learned only about crops and exports. 
He also should be able to think about how 
the people live. The real Guatemala includes 
the people of Guatemala. 


El Salvador 


Coffee and mountains. El Salvador is a 
little country on the Pacific coast, southeast 
of Guatemala (Fig. 205). It would take four 
countries the size of El Salvador to cover 
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Illinois. The capital of El Salvador is San 
Salvador. 

'The picture shows a coffee plantation in 
the mountains of E] Salvador. In the winter 
the wide platforms are used for drying cof- 
fee. This plantation is much like chose in 
Guatemala. 

Many kinds of work must be done on a 
coffee plantation. The workers plant young 
trees, cut weeds, fertilize the soil, and, of 
course, harvest the coffee. The coffee berries 
do not all ripen at the same time. So the 
workers must go through the fields as many 
as three times in order to get all the berries 
when they are ripe. 


Honduras 


Banana lands. The picture on page 245 
was taken on a banana plantation on the 
northern coast of Honduras. On that coast 
and along most of the coasts of Central 
America, the climate and soil are well suited 
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to growing bananas. This is not true of 
all places in the tropics. The banana plant 
requires warm weather and moisture all 
through the year. The soil must be well 
drained and fertile. Central America has be- 
come so well known for its bananas that the 
countries are often called “the banana 
republics.” 

Harvesting bananas. Men work in teams 
when harvesting bananas. In the picture, the 
man holding the long pole is the “cutter.” 
With a. knife on the end of the pole, he cuts 
just deeply enough into the banana stalk 
so that it bends toward the ground. Then 
he cuts the bunch of bananas free from the 
stalk. 

The “backer” puts the bunch of bananas 
on his back and carries it to a branch rail- 
road. In other places on the plantation, 
hundreds of other workers are harvesting 
bananas in the same way. Finally, many thou- 
sands of bunches are brought by rail to a 
port, loaded on a ship, and carried across 
the sea to market. 

In Central America most of the workers 
on the banana plantations are Negroes from 
islands in the West Indies. These men can 
stand the hot, wet climate better than Indians 
brought from the highlands. 

New plantations. In recent years, many 
new banana plantations have been started 
on the west coast of Central America. The 
chief reason is that plant diseases have at- 
tacked the crop in many places on the Carib- 
bean coast. Today, banana plantations are 
scattered along both coasts of Central Amer- 
ica, from Guatemala to Panama. ; 

During much of the year, rain-bearing 
winds blow in from the Caribbean Sea. These 
winds lose a large part of their moisture in 
crossing the central highlands. For this rea- 
son there is less rain on the west coast than 


on the east coast. On the west coast much : 


money must be spent for irrigation. And 
many of the bananas must be shipped farther 
and at greater cost. 
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Other parts of Honduras. The banana 
plantations along the coasts are not connected 
by railroad with the interior of the country 
(Fig. 205). Tegucigalpa, the capital, is in the 
interior. Except for this city, and for scat- 
tered farms, ranches, and silver mines, most 
of the interior of Honduras is an empty land. 


British Honduras 


A small colony. The map on page 230 
shows that British Honduras is on the coast 
northeast of Guatemala. Here the hot, rainy 
lowland is covered with dense forest. A few 
forest products such as chicle and mahogany 
are sold each year. But logging is very diffi- 
cult. Much of the land is swampy. Many 
of the more valuable trees are widely scat- 
tered, and it is hard to build roads in the 
dense forest. 


Figure 218. Harvesting bananas 
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Nicaragua 

Lowland crowing. During the gold rush 
to California, about a hundred years ago, 
many people crossed from the Caribbean Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean through Nicaragua, as 
well as at Panamá (p. 73). River steamers 
carried passengers up a river and across a 
lake in Nicaragua (Fig. 205). On the west 
side of this lake, travelers changed to coaches 
drawn by horses, and rode over the hills to 
a village on the Pacific coast. Ocean ships 
carried them on to California. 

For many years men have talked of digging 
a canal in this Nicaragua lowland so that big 
ships could sail from sea to sea. So far, no 
digging has been done, 

The lowland crossing is the heart of Nica- 
ragua. Here are most of the people, and the 
largest cities, including Managua, the capital. 

Outside of the lowland crossing, the lands 
and other resources of Nicaragua are little 
used. Some bananas are raised along the hot 
and swampy eastern coast, The interior high- 
lands are empty, except for scattered coffee 
farms, cattle ranches, and mines. Nicaragua 
could support many more people. 


Most of Nicaragua's trade is with the - 


United States, and gold is the chief export. 


Costa Rica 


Rich highlands. Costa Rica was given its 
name by early Spanish explorers who sailed 
along the eastern coast, They called the land 

Costa Rica,” which means “rich coast.” But 
for hundreds of years most of the people 
have lived on the fertile plateau in the cen- 
tral part of the country, The central high- 
lands have proved to be richer than the “rich 
coast." 

The plateau of Costa Rica is now a land 


of coffee. As in Guatemala and E] Salvador, - 


the climate of the tierra templada and the 
rich volcanic soils are well suited to growing 
coffee. 
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In Costa Rica most of the coffee is | 
on small farms. The owners themselves wg 
in the fields. Most of these cofiec farm 
are white people. Some are well educam 

In the lowlands. In recent years. men 
cut away part of the forests in the ! 
lowlands of Costa Rica. In the clearings 
have made banana plantations like those] 
Honduras and other countries Cent 
America. Coffee remains, however, the le 
ing money crop of the country 

The picture in Figure 219 was : 
the Pacific lowlands of Costa Rica 
rainy coast is better for raising livestock tl 
is the Caribbean coast. Many of the cat 
in the picture will be driven to market) 
the cities of the highlands, perhaps to § 
José, the capital. 

The outside world pays little attention” 
cattle raising in Central America, beca 
few animals or animal products are export 
But, to the Central Americans, raising cat 
is important work. 


Panama 


Away from the canal. Travelers who p 
through the Panamá Canal sec little 
the country called Panamá. This count 
stretches both east and west from the canal 

Panamá is an Indian word meaning "pl 
of fish." Along the coasts and rivers, them 
are many Indian villages where the peopl 
make a living by fishing. Farmers who M 
in scattered villages raise rice, corn, and othe 
food crops in forest clearings. In the les 
rainy Pacific lowland, there are cattle ranch 
and lumber mills. A few banana plantation 
are scattered along both coasts. But mo 
of the land is little used. The heart © 
Panamá is along the great Panamá Cana 


Six Countries or One 


Trying to unite. Several times in the past 
men have tried to unite all six Central Ame 


Tending cattle on the Pacific coast 


untries into one country. All of these 
(ts have failed. 

Central America is so long and narrow 
'untainous that there is no convenient 


central meeting place. Most of the railroads 
are short and lead to the coast. Nearly all the 
countries produce the same kinds of things, 


so there is little trade or travel back and forth. 

The use of airplanes is growing rapidly 
in Central America. But, of course, airplanes 
cannot be used everywhere with profit. Cen- 
tral America remains a divided land of six 
separate countries. Probably it will always 
be divided. 


—— 


Things to Remember about Central America 


1. Central America is a divided land of six 
separate countries. Give reasons why attempts 
to unite them have failed. 

2. Coffee and bananas are important money 
crops in Central America. What land and 


weather are best suited to growing cach crop 
Tell how bananas are harvested. Why were 
many new plantations started on the weet coa 
What is one difference between coffee growing 
in Costa Rica and in El Salvador and Guatemala 

3 To many peop le in Central Amene, food 
crops or livestock are. more important than 
money crops. Why docs the outside world pay 
little attention to cattle raising, for example? 
Tell about farm work in the tierra fria of Guate 
mala, Are moncy crops important to Indian 
farmers there? 

4. Most people in Central America live in 
the mountains, What advantages do they have 
there? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Turn to the globe map on page 4. Whar 
does the globe suggest as one reason why Panama 
was chosen for an ocean to ocean canal instead 
of either Mexico or Nicaragua? 

2. With the help of the map (Fig. 205), tell 


why airplanes are useful in Central America. 
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The West Indies 


A chain of islands. Thousands of islands 
are scattered in a long chain between Florida 
and South America. The entire chain is 
called the West Indies (Fig. 205). 

Most of the islands of the West Indies are 
too small to be shown on the map. Not one 
person lives on some of these tiny islands. 
Four of the islands in the West Indies are 
large. More than a million people live on 
each of these four large islands. 

The largest island in the West Indies is 
Cuba. It is several times as large as Puerto 
Rico. 


Cuba 


Land of sugar. "Throughout the world 
Cuba is famous for sugar. Cuba exports more 
sugar than any other country. More of the 
land in Cuba is planted to sugar cane than 
to any other crop. 3 

The men in the picture above are working 
on a sugar plantation in Cuba. They are 
loading their cart with sugar cane. When 
the cart is filled, the oxen will pull it across 
the field to a narrow railroad. Several such 
narrow railroad lines meet at a huge Sugar 
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mill where the cane is made into sugar. Most 
of the sugar moves to the coast by rail, and 
then by ship to the United States. This 
country is Cuba’s greatest market. 

Weather, land, and sugar. It was winter, 
but not cold, when the picture of the sugar- 
cane harvest was taken. In Cuba, as in most 
of the West Indies, winters are warm and 
not rainy. Sugar cane needs a long growing 
season. If the crop is harvested early, there 
is less sugar in the cane. 

On the sugar plantations in Cuba, it is 
never cold enough for frost. After harvest, 
the stalks of cane grow up again like grass 
that has been cut. One cane planting may 
do for five or ten or more years. 

Winter in Cuba is a good time for harvest 
work. The dry, mild weather of winter is 
much more pleasant for the workers than the 
hot, rainy weather of summer. Sugar cane 
spoils quickly if it is harvested during a rainy 
season. Also, when it rains often, the carts 
get stuck in deep mud in the fields. 

Many things besides climate help to ex- 
plain why Cuba is a "land of sugar." Most 
of the soil is rich and well drained. Much of 
the land is nearly level and easily farmed. 
No part of the island is far from ocean trans- 
portation. The world's biggest sugar market 
is the United States, and Cuba is next door 
to it. 

The workers on the plantations in Cuba 
live in simple huts, made from materials 
close at hand. Most of the huts have roofs 
made from palm leaves. The workers have 
little gardens where they raise most of their 
own food, such as corn, bananas, and veg- 
etables. Some workers own or rent land, 
grow sugar cane on it, and sell the cane to 
owners of sugar mills. 

Not all sugar. Of course, not all of Cuba 
is planted to sugar cane. In recent years 
many orchards have been planted there. To- 
bacco also grows well on certain kinds of soil 
in western and central Cuba. It is planted 
in the hot rainy season so that it will grow 


rapidly. Like sugar cane, tobacco is har- 
vested during the mild and sunny winter. 

For every acre in crops, including sugar 
cane, there are six acres in Cuba which are 
not cultivated. On some of this land, farmers 
raise thousands of cattle. Many more acres 
of land could be used for crops if there were 
more workers. Even as it is, thousands of 
men are brought from near-by islands, every 
year, to help with the sugar harvest. 

Some Cubans work in mines in the moun- 
tains at the southeastern end of the island. 
There, men have found valuable minerals 
such as manganese, copper, chromium, and 
iron ore. 

Habana, gateway to Cuba. Cuba meets 
the world at Habana. This is the capital of 
the country and its largest city. Habana is 
directly south of the west coast of Florida 
(Fig. 205). The city is so close to the United 
States that it is easy for tourists from this 
country to get there. As we should expect, 
winter is the tourist season in Habana. 

Habana is Cuba’s most important trading 
city. Many ships use its fine sharbor. ‘To 
Habana come many of the things Cuba gets 
from other countries. These imports include, 
of course, machinery and cloth and fuel, but 
food heads the list. 

Cuba sells money crops such as sugar and 
tobacco, and buys much of the food that the 
city people need, The country people raise 
most of their own food. 


Haiti 


One island—two countries. Besides Cuba, 
there are only two independent countries in 
all the West Indies. They are Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. These two countries 
are side by side on an island southeast of 
Cuba (Fig. 205). Haiti occupies the western 
end of the island. 

Small farms in the mountains. From the 
air, Haiti looks very unlike Cuba. In Haiti, 
the land is mountainous and the farms are 
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small. The picture on page 251 shows one 
of these small mountain farms. 

Corn and bananas are important food crops 
on this farm. as they are on most other farms 
in Haiti. The picture shows several bundles 
of corn which the farmer has hung in the 
trees to dry. He raised the corn in one of the 
clearings beyond the houses. This farmer 
raises cotton and coffee, too. With a few 
pounds of each he buys the simple things 
which he needs, such as cloth, tools, and salt. 

Most of the people of Haiti are Negroes. 
The French, who settled in Haiti many years 
ago, brought thousands of Negro slaves to 
work on their plantations. Later, the Negro 
slaves drove out the French and took over 
the country. The plantations were aban- 
doned as the workers moved into the hills. 
There they raised most of the things they 
needed. French is still the language of the 
country. 

Changes. In recent years, new plantations 
have been started in the narrow lowlands by 
the sea. Yet most of the people of Haiti still 
are farmers who live much to themselves in 
the mountains. Haiti has so many of these 

farm people that it is one of the most thickly 
settled places in the American continents. 


The Dominican Republic 


Neighbors, but different. Although Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic are side by side 
on the same island, they are very different. 
The Dominican Republic is about twice as 
large as Haiti and the land is just as good. 
But the Dominican Republic has only about 
half as many people. Most of these people 
are either white or of mixed races. Few are 
Negroes. 

In the past some people have moved east 
from crowded Haiti into the Dominican 
Republic. Many more would like to move 
there, but the Dominican Republic does not 
want them. "This has caused serious trouble 
between the two countries. 


Farms, large and small. The Dominican 
Republic has many mountains, but much 
more lowland than its neighbor, Haiti. On 
one strip of almost level lowland the large 
sugar plantations are much like those in 
Cuba. Of course, there are small farms and 
plantations of other kinds in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Many cattle are raised on ranches in the 
mountains. Pastures stay green the year 
around. Throughout the West Indies, rais- 
ing cattle or other livestock is an important 
way of making a living. Cattle furnish milk 
and meat and leather, and pull plows and 
carts. 


Jamaica 


Negro people. The third largest island in 
the West Indies is Jamaica, just south of 
Cuba. Jamaica belongs to Britain. Except 
for Cuba and the island shared by Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic, every island 
in the West Indies belongs to some other 
country. Of course, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands belong to the United States 
(Fig. 205). . 

Jamaica is one of the islands on which 
more than a million people live. Nearly all 
of them are Negroes. In many places in both 
Central America and the West Indies, the 
Negroes of Jamaica are well known. They 
have gone to Central America to work on 
banana plantations. Thousands helped build 
the Panamá Canal. Many go from Jamaica 
to Cuba each year to help with the sugar 
harvest. 

Jamaica farmers. Farming in Jamaica is 
much like farming in some other parts of 
the West Indies. The largest money crop 18 
bananas. The Negro farmers of Jamaica also 
raise sugar, coffee, and cacao. Many cattle 
are pastured on lands not used for crops. 

Each crop is grown where the land and 
climate seem most suitable for it. The map 0n 
page 252 shows that a large part of Jamaica 
is a highland, with narrow strips of lowland 
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Figure 221. A little farm in tropical mountains 


along the sea. Most of the plantations are 
in the lowlands. 

The lowlands near Kingston are so dry 
that the farmers there must irrigate their 
crops of sugar and bananas. On the north- 
eastern side of Jamaica, the same crops grow 
well without irrigation. 

In a year more than 100 inches of rain fall 
on the northeastern coast of Jamaica, and only 
about 30 inches fall at Kingston on the south- 
ern coast. In Jamaica, as in the Hawaiian 
Islands (p. 209), the mountains make the 
difference in rainfall. The northeast winds 


lose most of their moisture as they cross the 
mountains. 

Many other islands of the West Indies are 
like Jamaica in having most rain on their 
northeastern slopes. In some islands, there 
are few mountains high enough to cause rain. 
This is true of Cuba. 


Bahamas 


Many, but poor. When Columbus dis- 
covered the Americas, the first land he saw 
was a little island southeast of Florida and 
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Figure 222. Central highlands and coastal lowlands 


northeast of Cuba. This island is part of a 
group of thousands of scattered islands called 
the Bahama Islands (Fig. 205). People live 
on only a few of them. The entire group be- 
longs to Britain. 

The Bahamas are dry islands. The soil is 
thin and poor. The only important crop 
raised for export is tomatoes. 

Most people in the islands make a living 
in one way or another from the tourist busi- 
nes. 'The Bahamas are warm enough in 
winter and near enough to the United States 
so that many tourists from this country spend 
winter vacations there. 


The Lesser Antilles 


Greater and Lesser. Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
and Jamaica, together with Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, are sometimes called the 
Greater Antilles. The thousands of islands 
between the Greater Antilles and South 
America are known as the Lesser Antilles. 

Although all the islands of the Lesser An- 
tilles are small, they are not all alike. Some 

l have high rain-catching mountains, others are 
j low and dry. Some have many people, others 
have few or no people. Throughout the 
Lesser. Antilles the food and money crops are 
much like those in islands already described. 


Trinidad is farther south than any other 
island in the West Indies. It is very close to 
the coast of South America. This location 
has helped Trinidad become a great trading 
center both for the islands and the near-by 
mainland. Recently Trinidad has also be- 
come an important stopping place for air- 
planes. 

More than half of Trinidad’s workers are 
on plantations or in sugar mills. Others work 
in the oil industry, for Trinidad has many 
oil wells. An old story tells of an “asphalt 
lake” in Trinidad from which men cut 
chunks of asphalt. The story is true, but only 
a few hundred people make a living from this 
work. 

The Netherlands owns a few little islands 
in the Lesser Antilles. Curacao, just off the 
coast of Venezuela, is the most important of 
these islands. Part of the harbor at Curaçao 


' ijs shown in the picture. Millions of gallons 


of oil from Venezuela are refined at Curacao 
each year, before being shipped to distant 
markets. The picture shows both refineries 
and storage tanks. In the whole world, 
few such small islands are as important as 
Curacao. 


The West Indies and the World 


Important islands. Some of the countries 
in Europe are much interested in the West 
Indies. These countries buy bananas, sugar. 
tobacco, and other products of the islands. 
There are other reasons, too, why European 
countries are interested in these islands. The 
West Indies are on the main routes of ocean 
travel between Europe and the Pacific by 
way of the Panamá Canal. There is oil n 
the West Indies, and oil is used for fuel in 
many ships. 

The United States is especially interested 
in the West Indies because of the Panama 
Canal. On some of our possessions in the 
West Indies, military bases have been built 
to help protect the canal. During Worl 
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Figure 223. 


War II, the United States received from 
Britain the right to build bases on some 
British islands in the West Indies. This 
made our island guard still stronger. 


Things to Remember about the West Indies 


1. “Cuba is famous for sugar.” Give five 
reasons which help to explain why. Use the 
map to explain why Cuba is well located for 
trade. 

2. Haiti and the Dominican Republic are 
side by side on one island, but are very different. 
Explain one difference in land. In people. What 
has caused trouble between the two countries? 

3. Many countries are interested in the West 
Indies. What is the special interest of the United 
States? Give two reasons why other countries 
are interested, too. 


Curacao, a little island with a great trade 


Courtery Netherlands Injormenon Bureau 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Find Trinidad on the map of Middle 
America (Fig. 205) and on the globe map (Fig. 
9). Use these maps to show why the island is 
important as a trading center, and as a stopping 
place for airplanes. 

». Name the independent countries in the 
West Indies. How does the map show this? Are 
there any independent countries in the Lesser 
Antilles? 

3. Turn back to page 211, and read again 
the story of Puerto Rico. Which picture in this 
chapter reminds you of Puerto Rico? Is Puerto 
Rico more like Cuba or Haiti? 

4. What one money crop is important in 
Cuba and Hawaii and in Puérto Rico? Are 
these islands about the same distance from the 
equator (Fig. 3)? Explain what this means in 


weather, and in growing sugar cane. 
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Colombia—Venezuela—The Guianas 


South America, Most of the people of 


(America live in the continent of South 
1, shown on the map on the opposite 
South America is somewhat smaller 
North America, Yet South America is 


an twice as large as the United States. 
map shows different kinds of places 
h South Americans live. The people 
cture live near the high Andes Moun- 
Che little fields are irrigated by water 
ountain streams. Other South Amer- 

ive in the Guiana Highlands and in 
‘razilian Highlands. These are the most 


tant three mountain areas in the con- 


ith America also has three great low- 
weas along three great river systems, 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Rio de la 
The Amazon lowland is larger than 
r of the others. 
f course, the people and the ways in 
h they live differ greatly from place to 
They are not alike in all the moun- 
or in all the lowlands. 'The coffee farm- 
of the Brazilian Highlands would not 
| at home among the Indians who live in 
high Andes. In the lowlands at the 
outh of the Amazon River, near the equa- 
tor, the weather is warm or hot throughout 
the year. There, people live in simple houses 
built for coolness. In the lowlands at the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata, far south of 
the equator, winters are chilly and houses 
are built for warmth, 

Most of this chapter is about Colombia, 
Venezuela and the Guianas, along the north- 
ern coast of South America. The map shows 
that each of these areas has both highlands 
and lowlands. So, within each country, many 
differences in both lands and people are to 
be expected. 
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Colombia 

A corner of South America." The Sout! 
American country ires to | | 
States is Colombia. Although it , a 
corner of South America, Colombia t 
a small country. From the west coast 0i 
Colombia to the castern boundary of the 
country is almost as far as from Chicago to 


New York City. 

All travel between the United States and 
Colombia is by sea or air, The map on the 
opposite page shows that Panamá is a land 
bridge between the rest of Central America 
and Colombia. No one uses this bridge when 


traveling to South America, for no roads 


Figure 225. At the foot of the Andes 


| 


or railroads have been built from Central 
America to South America, 

Ocean travelers who sail along the coasts 
of Colombia really see little of the country, 
for they see only the coastal lowlands. As 
the map shows, the Andes Mountains divide 
Colombia into three great sections, coastal 
lowlands, central highlands, and eastern low- 
lands. Most of the people live in the high- 
lands, and most of the country’s wealth is 
there. Bogotá, the capital, is far up in the 
cool Andes. 

Lowlands by the sea. Outside of the port 
cities, only a few people live in Colombia's 
lowlands by the sea. Along the Caribbean 
coast, the vast forest is broken by thousands 
of acres of grasslands. On these grasslands 
many herds of cattle find pasture. Within 
the forest, a few Negro and Indian farmers 


have made clearings where they raise corn, 


bananas, and several kinds of vegetables. 
Some of them gather rubber or nuts from 
forest trees in order to have something to 
trade for cloth, tools, and other things. 

Not long ago the Caribbean coast of Co- 
lombia was famous for its banana planta- 
tions. Shipload after shipload of bananas 
went to the United States and other coun- 
tries. But a plant disease attacked the crops, 
and most of the plantations are now aban- 
doned. 

New wealth. Some years ago engineers 
found a treasure underground in the low- 
Jands. It was oil, huge quantities of oil. 

.. When oil first was found, some men won- 
dered if it could ever be worth much, for 
the oil fields are hundreds of miles from the 
coast. There were no railroads or highways 
on which to carry the oil. But engineers, 
helped by thousands of workers, laid long 
pipe lines through the swamps and forests, 
Now thousands of barrels of oil flow to the 
coast each day in two pipe lines. Yet only 
a few workers are needed to produce or to 
transport the oil. This new industry will 
not bring many people to live in the lowland, 
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- high prices. 


Cities of the coast. The map on page 2 
shows three coastal cities which are gate- 
ways to Colombia. They are Barranquill 
and Cartagena, on the Caribbean coast, and 
Buenaventura, on the Pacific coast. In all 
three cities, most people make a living from 
trade between the highland heart of the 
country and the outside world. Even to these 
coastal cities, then, the highlands of € ‘olombia 
are more important than the lowlands. 

Barranquilla is much the largest city on 
the coast, for no other is so well located fo 
highland trade. Barranquilla is near th 
mouth of the Magdalena River. This riv 
is the great highway between the highlands 
and the ocean. At Barranquilla freight from 
ocean ships can be loaded directly into riv 
steamers. About half of all Colombia’s for 
eign trade passes through this city. 

Land of coffee. Above the hot coastal lows 
lands of Colombia, but not so high as Bogota, 
is the tierra templada. This is Colombia's 
land of coffee. The picture shows part of a 
coffee farm. The boy is stirring the coffee 
beans so all of them will dry evenly. 

Coffee grows well on mountain slopes like 
those in the background of the picture. The 
climate is excellent for growing coffee. Frost 
never comes, and the weather is neither too 
hot, too dry, nor too rainy. 

In many other countries, coffee is grown 
on huge plantations where one man owns 
thousands and thousands of trees. But im 
Colombia, most of the coffee is grown om 
small farms like the one in the picture. The 
owner of this farm takes special care of his 
trees. Instead of gathering all the coffee at 
once, whether it is ripe or not, this farmer. 
carefully picks only the ripe berries. He 
goes back a second time and a third time m 
order to get all the crop. This means more 
work, but the evenly-ripened coffee brings 


Colombia is famous for its coffee. No 
other money crop in the country js worth 
so much. In all the world, only Brazil raises 


Figure 226. Drying coffee for export 


more coffee than Colombia. And the coffee 
from Colombia brings a higher price than 
that from most coffee-growing countries. 

Of course, growing coffee is not the only 
work on a coffee farm in Colombia. Nearly 
raises corn, vegetables, and 


every farmer T 
The picture shows 


fruit for his own use. 
banana trees near the farmhouse. 
Factories in the land of coffee. The sale 
of large amounts of coffee to other “coun- 
much money to the coffee 
ith this money they 
ods. So, as 
years, many 


tries has brought 
growers of Colombia. W 
can buy many manufactured go 
coffee farming increased in recent 


€ femes Sewders 


new factories were built in the coffee land of 
Colombia. These factories make such things 
as textiles, shoes, flour, and simple tools. 
Many of the raw materials used in these 
factories are not. produced in Colombia. 
They are bought from other countries with 
money which came from the sale of coffee. 
Some cotton used in the textile factories 
comes from the farms of Colombia itself. 
Many factories are run by clectric power 
made at near-by waterfalls in the Andes. 
Bogota. Above the coffee land of Colom- 
bia is the tierra fria, where frosts come in 
winter and even summers are not hot, Here 
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«Figure 227. A famous plaza in Bogotá 


is Bogotá, the capital of the country and by 
far the largest city. 

Few capitals in the world are so hard to 
get to, except by airplane. Bogotá is about 
8700 feet, or more than a mile and a half, 
above sea level. In the picture, part of the 
Andes Mountains rises high above the city. 

In the tierra templada, the people of the 
cities are busy with factory work and trade. 
Such work goes on in the capital, too. But 
Bogotá is best known as a city of government 
and churches and schools. Many writers, 
artists. and students live in Bogotá. In the 
picture, a famous old church faces a beautiful 
plaza. 

Many Indians live in Bogotá. Others come 
from the country to the markets in the city. 
Most of these Indians have little to do with 
the government or the schools or the fine 
buildings. Some are workers on big planta- 
tions. On level fields between the mountain 
ranges they raise crops of wheat, barley, and 


potatoes. Bogotá needs all the food grown 
near-by, and more. But grain brought from 
other lands is very expensive by the time it 
is hauled up the mountains to the city. — 

For hundreds of years, ways of farming 
have not changed much in the tierra fria 
of Colombia. Indians were farming there 
when the first Spaniards came. Oxen pull 
the simple plows and at harvest time tramp 
the grain from the straw on threshing floors. 
On the high mountain slopes, Indian shep- 
herds find pasture for their flocks. There, 1t 
is too cold for any crop to grow well. 

By air or land or river. ‘The picture on 
the opposite page shows two ways of carry: 
ing goods and passengers in Colombia—by 
airplane and by river steamer. Dig planes 
fly from the coast to Bogotá in a few hours. 
Smaller planes, like the one in the picture, 
reach out-of-the-way places. ‘This plane hes 
stopped for fuel and freight at a little river 
village. 
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Figure 228. An airplane at a sleepy river village 


Transportation by air is very useful in 
mountainous Colombia, but transportation 
by river steamer is still more important. 
Colombia's big export crop is coffee, and most 
of the coffee moves to the coast in boats on 
the Magdalena River. Coffee could not stand 
the high cost of air transportation. 

Of course, Colombia has highways and rail- 
roads, too. But not one highway or railroad 
has been built from the highlands of Colom- 
bia to the Caribbean Sea. Since the Panamá 
Canal was built, some coffee has been shipped 
by rail to the Pacific port of Buenaventura, 
shown on the map on page 254. From Buena- 
ventura it goes by ship through the Panamá 
Canal to Europe or the United States. Nearly 
all of Colombia's trade with the world de- 
pends on one river and one railroad. 

A big problem. Transportation is one of 
Colombia's greatest. problems. The moun- 
tains are high and steep. The lowlands are 
wide and swampy. In both the mountains 


and the lowlands, it is hard to build roads or 
railroads. A new highway in the Andes joins 
Bogotá with Ecuador to the southwest and 
Venezuela to the northeast. But this high- 
way does not go to either coast. 

Even river transportation in Colombia is 
not very good. Yet a large amount of freight 
moves by river. The boat trip on the Mag- 
dalena River, between Barranquilla and the 
Andes highlands, may take anywhere from a 
few days to several weeks. Boats often get 
stuck on sand bars in the river. Then they 
must wait for high water before they can go 
on. The river is broken by falls and rapids. 
Freight must be loaded and unloaded several 
times. Fortunately, coffee keeps so well that 
it can stand this long and uncertain journey 
to the coast. 

Mining in Colombia. The airplane in 
the picture is carrying gold. This is one kind 
of freight which is valuable enough to stand 
the expense of air transportation. The early 
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Spanish explorers of the region came partly 
because they had heard of gold and silver and 
precious stones in Colombia. 

Gold is found in the midst of the coffee 
country. Most of it is mined by the simple 
method of washing in pans. In some of the 
valleys, big dredges scoop up gravel which 
has gold in it. 

Colombia has long been famous for emer- 
alds, but now the emerald mines are not 
much worked. Rich platinum mines are hid- 
den away in the forests and mountains. Of 
all the underground wealth in Colombia, oil 
is the most valuable. Next to coffee it is 
Colombia’s most important export. 

Eastern lowlands. The map on page 254 
shows that the coastal lowlands and the high- 
lands make up only about half of Colombia. 
The other half is a vast and almost unknown 
lowland that stretches eastward from the 
Andes. Nowhere in these lowlands are there 
many people. 

Parts of the eastern lowlands are covered 
with swamps and dense forests. In other 
places, there are vast grasslands with scattered 
herds of cattle. The high Andes Mountains 
shut off these lowlands from the heart of the 
country. Few settlers have moved up the 
Orinoco River as far as the eastern lowlands 
of Colombia. 

Better days ahead. Today in Colombia 
only two acres of land out of every 100 acres 
are used for farming. A much larger part of 
the country will be farmed after there are 
many more good highways and more rail- 
roads. With the growth and spread of farm- 
ing, there will be more trade, more manu- 
facturing, more towns, and more large cities. 


Venezuela 


Neighbors. Colombia’s neighbor on the 
northeast is Venezuela, One range of the 
Andes Mountains reaches from Colombia all 
the way across Venezuela to the coast east of 
Lake Maracaibo (Fig. 224). 


Venezuela has two highland areas and two 
lowland areas, as shown on the map. The 
Caribbean lowland is a small area around 
Lake Maracaibo. The other lowland is a 
vast plain along the Orinoco River, southeast 
of the Andes highlands. The least known 
part of Venezuela is a highland region south 
of the Orinoco. As in Colombia, so in Vene- 
zuela, most of the people live in the central 
Andes highlands. ‘This is the most important 
part of the country. 

Maracaibo lowland. Until a few years ago 
almost all of the people in the Maracaibo low- 
land lived a very simple life. Some lived on 
goat ranches or cattle ranches, or on planta- 
tions. Others lived in sleepy Indian fishing 
villages along the shores of Lake Maracaibo. 
These people little dreamed of great riches 
hidden underground. 

Then oil was discovered. Engineers and 
workmen came in and built hundreds of der- 
ricks like those in Figure 229. These derricks 
stand in Lake Maracaibo itself. Other der 
ricks dot the land near-by. Today Maracaibo, 
once a fishing village, has become a city with 
theaters, big stores, hotels, and automobiles. 
And Venezuela is now the third largest pro- 
ducer of oil in the world. 

Foreign companies own almost all the oil 
wells. But a share of the profits from the oil 
industry has been paid to the government 
of Venezuela. 

The water is too shallow for large ocean 
ships to enter Lake Maracaibo. So most of 
the oil of the Maracaibo lowland is carried in 
small ships to refineries on the Dutch island 
of Curacao, only a few miles away. 

Farming around Lake Maracaibo. The 
lowland around Lake Maracaibo is not good 
for farming. Part of it is too dry and all of it 
is hot. This lowland is so near the equator 
that winter brings little relief from high 
temperatures. 

Scattered over the lowland, there are many 
goat ranches and cattle ranches. In the south- 
ern part, there are a few plantations on which 
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cacao and sugar cane are grown. These plan- 
tations are near the Andes, where there is 
more rain and also water for irrigation. Most 
of the workers on both the ranches and plan- 
tations are either Negroes or Indians, For 
food, they raise corn, beans, manioc, or rice 
on little patches of land. 

Highland heart. The Andes highlands are 
the heart of Venezuela. Here are most of the 
people, the capital city, and most of the farm 
lands. 

On the map on page 254, Caracas, the cap- 
ital of Venezuela, seems to be on the seas 
coast. But it is not. Caracas is in the moun- 
tains about nine miles from the ocean. This 
city has the advantage of being near the 
coast, yet not in the hot lowland. It is far 
easier to get to the capital of Venezuela than 
to Bogota, the capital of Colombia. 

Roads and railroads lead in several direc- 
tions from Caracas. One highway runs north 
through a mountain pass to La Guaira on 
the coast. The mountains are so steep that 
the highway winds and twists around for 21 
miles in order to join the two cities, which 
are only nine miles apart by air. 

In the picture on the next page, Caracas is 
seen in the distance, at the foot of a moun- 
tain. It is a city of many beautiful buildings, 
parks, and gardens. Of course, there are also 
thousands of plain and simple homes where 
the workers live. Many tourists in Caracas 
visit a house where Simon Bolivar once lived. 
Bolivar is known as the George Washington 
of South America. He was a leader in the 
South Americans’ fight for freedom. 

Farming in the highlands. Irrigated fields 
cover almost all the bottom of the valley in 
the picture in Figure 230. Men with oxen 
are plowing a field where sugar cane will be 
planted. The fields are irrigated from moun- 
tain streams. Some of the other crops in the 
highlands are corn, beans, rice, and cotton. 
All these crops are used within Venezuela. 
Factories in several busy cities in the high- 
lands use the cotton for making cloth, 


o Robert" 
Figure 229. Oil wells in Lake Maracaibo 


The leading money crop of Venezuela is 
coffee. It is grown on steep mountain slopes 
in the tierra templada, just as in Colombia. 

The coffee farmers of Venezuela have an 
advantage over those in Colombia. They are 
closer to the sea. "Transportation to the coast 
is less expensive. But, in general, coffee from 
Venezuela brings less money per pound than 
Colombian coffee. In Venezuela, many of the 
coffee trees are not well cared for. In some 
places the good soil on steep slopes has been 
washed away. Many workers needed on the 
coffee plantations have better paying jobs in 
the oil fields of Lake Maracaibo. 

Of course, not every mountain slope in 
Venezuela is covered with coffee trees. Food 
crops are grown in thousands of little patches. 
Much land is used for pasture. At higher 
levels, farmers raise crops that grow well in 
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cool weather, such as wheat, barley, and 
potatoes. In Venezuela, as everywhere, the 
elevation above the sea may make a great 
difference in ways of making a living. 

New highways. The map on page 254 shows 
that Venezuela has a few short railroads. One 
important line connects Caracas with rich 
valleys to the west. In recent years, thou- 
sands of miles of highways have been built 
for every few miles of new railroad. One 
new highway leads south from the Andes 
highlands toward the Orinoco. Most of the 
money spent for highways came from the 
government's share of the profits of the oil 
industry. ! 

"Trucks and buses can climb steep slopes far 
more easily than trains can climb up them. 
This is of great importance to a country like 
Venezuela. 

One of the many bus trips in Venezuela is 
the trip through the mountains from Caracas 
southwest to the border of Colombia. 'The 
trip takes about a week. Nearly all of it is 

through the Andes Mountains. Along the 
way a bus may pass hundreds of trucks and 


Figure 230. A rich valley in the mountains near Caracas 


automobiles. Beside the road, passengers see 
many people walking, many mules carrying 
sacks of coffee, and many oxen pulling carts. 
Not everyone can afford an automobile, a 


truck, or even a bus ride. And, of course, 
the new roads do not reach every village. 
Along the Orinoco. The picture on the 
opposite page shows how people make a liv- 
ing on the wide plains along the Orinoco 
River. These plains are called llanos. The 


man who herds the cattle is the lanero. 

The two rainfall maps on page 264 help 
explain some of the problems facing the 
llaneros. The maps show that the llanos get 
much more rain in summer than in winter. 

In December and January, the grass gets 
more dry and brown, day after day. The 
llaneros must drive the cattle for miles to 
find enough feed and water. When summer 
comes, the rivers overflow and water covers 
much of the land. The cattle crowd together 
on land which is high enough to be out 0! 
the water. 

When the floods disappear in autumn, E. 
grass grows well. But there are millions 0 
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mosquitoes in the mud holes that are left, 
Disease is a danger to both men and animals. 
Before long, the land is so dry that the cattle 
are again in great need of feed and water. 

In spite of floods, drought, and year-round 
hot weather, thousands of cattle go to market 
from the llanos each year. Many of them are 
driven up into the cool highlands near Cara- 
cas. There they are fattened on good pastures 
before being killed for meat. The new high- 
ways help get the cattle to market. 

Many more cattle could be raised on the 
llanos if the cattlemen would build fences, 
and dig wells, and get better kinds of cattle. 
Perhaps in years to come all these things will 
be done. If they are done, more people can 
make a living in the llanos. 

City on the Orinoco. The port city for the 
llanos is Ciudad Bolivar. The map on page 
254 shows that this city is more than a hun- 
dred miles up the Orinoco River. This is as 
far up river as Ocean steamers can go. 

Many kinds of transportation meet at 
Ciudad Bolivar. In the dry season, automo- 
biles and even buses can come across the dusty 
llanos from the central highlands. Llaneros 
on horseback ride in from the plains. Air- 
planes regularly bring passengers who may 
have been in Caracas only a couple of hours 
before, At the water front, there are ocean 


steamers, hundreds of river boats, and many 
canoes. Small river boats sail many miles up- 
stream from Ciudad Bolivar. 

The goods which are loaded on ocean 
steamers at Ciudad Bolívar tell much about 
the llanos. Cattle hides are a large part of 
the outgoing freight, Some cattle hides are 
brought there from as far away as castern 
Colombia. It is easier to bring them down 
river than to haul them over the Andes. Even 
rubber comes from dense forests far upstrcam 
where the plains of the Orinoco join the lands 
of the Amazon. 

Guiana Highlands of Venezuela. Wagon 
trails lead south from Ciudad Bolívar into 
the edge of a vast mountainous region known 
as the Guiana Highlands of Venezuela. The 
map on page 254 shows that this region is 
about half of Venezuela. Except for a few 
Indians, almost no one lives there. It is a 
little used and little known land. 

Years ago explorers found gold and dia- 


* monds in these highlands. One gold mine 


there was once considered the richest in the 
world. But it took weeks for the gold to reach 
Giudad Bolivar. Today, there is a regular 
airplane service to the mining towns, and 
much of the gold is carried away by plane. 
Still the land is so hot, and so rough, and so 
far from good transportation by land or 
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Figure 231. In the midst of the llanos 


PRECIPITATION 
November 1 to April 30 


[E] Less than 10 inches 


EB 20 to 40 inches 
Bl 40 inches and more 


Figure 232. 


Figure 233. 


PRECIPITATION 
May ! to October 31 


[E] Less than 10 inches 
10 to 20 inches 
BN 20 to 40 inches 
REG 40 inches and more 


water, that it will be a long time before the 
Indians see many people other than miners. 


British, Dutch, and French Guiana 


Three colonies. European countries still 
own three little colonies in South 
They are called the Guianas. As the map on 
page 254 shows, one colony is British Guiana, 
one is Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, and the 
third is French Guiana. These colonies are 
like islands. No land routes of travel reach 
them. 

The three Guianas are alike in having a 
narrow lowland along the coast and forest- 
covered highlands in the interior. “The pic- 
ture on the opposite page shows part of a 
small village in the forest in Surinam. The 
people who live in this place have little 
to do with the outside world. The forest 
provides them with materials for their homes 
and with some of their food. A banana tree 
can be seen beyond the house near which the 
child is standing. 

Not many white people live in the Guianas. 
A long time ago the owners of Guiana planta- 
tions brought laborers from many parts of 
the world. They came from places as far 
apart as China and India and Africa. Many 
Negro slaves ran away into the forests. 
Today, there are Negro villages back in the 
mountains, side by side with Indian villages. 

A living in the Guianas. Along the hot 
and swampy coasts, men work on sugar and 
rice plantations. Some men cut valuable 
timber in the forests and float it down the 
swift rivers. Other men mine bauxite ore, 
from which aluminum is But the 
Guianas remain, to most of the world, poor 
and forgotten lands. 


A merica. 


made. 


Things to Remember About Colombia— 
Venezuela—The Guianas 


1. Most of Colombia’s wealth is in the high- 
lands, although most of the country is lowland. 
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Explain "Even to the coastal cities, the high- 
lands of Colombia are more important than the 
lowlands.” How does the sale of coffee help 
manufacturing? 

2. Transportation is a great problem in 
Colombia—Venezuela—the Guianas. Tell about 
travel difficulties on the Magdalena River. Are 
airplanes used much to transport coffee? Why, 
or why not? 

3. "Venezuela is now the third largest pro- 
ducer of oil in the world.” Describe life in the 
Maracaibo lowland before and after oil was dis- 
covered, What difference did this discovery 
make to people elsewhere in the country? 

4. Most people in Venezuela live in the 
mountains. Explain why “the elevation above 
the sea may make a great difference in ways of 
making a living.” 

The llanos may support many more people 
hat might 


5. 
in the future. Name three things t 
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help the cattlemen. Explain the problem of 
rainfall on the llanos. 
6. The Guianas are like islands. Why? 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. As a continent, South America faces more 
toward which ocean, the Atlantic or the Pacific 
(p. 5)? How does the map show this? 

2. Which of three mountain areas in South 
America is the highest? How can you tell? 

3. Compare the map of South America with 
the map of North America (Fig. 183). Which 
continent has most of its land in the tropics? 
Which continent has most land in “middle lati- 
tudes,” that is, between 30? and 60°? Why are 
these differences important? 

4. Why is Barranquilla a center of trade? 

5. What does the map show about railroads 
in the Guianas? What does this suggest about 


trade? 
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Figure 235. A high valley in the Middle Andes 


Figure 236. A costly mountain highway, connecting highlands and lowlands 
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In the Middle Andes. From Colombia, the 
\ndes Mountains extend southward for about 
3800 miles, to the southern tip of South 
\merica (Fig. 224). In most places these 
mountains are near the west coast. The part 
of the Andes in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia 
is called the Middle Andes. 

Ihe picture at the top of the opposite 
page shows an Indian farm village in the 
Middle Andes. This village is much like 
many other farm villages in the mountains 
of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. In each of 
these countries there are lowlands, as well 
as highlands. The picture at the bottom of 
the page shows a road between the highlands 
and lowlands. 

The Indian farm village is in the moun- 
tains of Ecuador. Two farmers with their 
llamas are on their way to their homes in 
the village. The llamas are loaded with 
bundles of grain. The fields where the farm- 
ers work are in the valley beyond the village. 

Land of the Incas. The Indian farm vil- 
lages in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia have 
changed little in hundreds of years. When 
the Spaniards first came they found an Indian 
empire in the Middle Andes. The king was 
called an Inca. Today all the people of that 
empire of long ago are called Incas. 

Most of the Incas were farmers who raised 
such crops as potatoes, corn, and a grain 
called quinoa. Many fields were irrigated 
from mountain streams. Almost all farm 
work was done by hand. Llamas were used 
as pack animals. The Incas depended on 
themselves for everything. They knew 
nothing about the rest of the world. 

Most of the people who now live in these 
highlands are descendants of the Incas. Even 
today many speak the old Indian languages 
instead of Spanish. 


The Spaniards brought new crops, such as 
wheat and alfalfa, and new kinds of live- 
stock, such as oxen and sheep. But many of 
the old ways of farming are used today. It is 
not surprising, then, that the Middle Andes 
are often called the “Land of the Incas.” 

Land of few roads or railroads. An auto- 
mobile road leads to the farm village in the 
picture. But there are thousands of other 
villages in the Middle Andes to which no 
highway leads. Transportation is a big prob- 
lem in these mountains. 

The highway in Figure 236 was built at 
great cost between the highlands and low- 
lands of Bolivia. In such places the cost of 
building railroads is also very great. The map 
on page 254 shows that few railroads cross 
the Andes. 

Highland people and lowland people. 
Partly because travel is hard between the 
highlands and the lowlands, the Indian peo- 
ple of the highlands have little to do with the 
people of the lowlands. "Many of the people 
in the lowlands are whites or mestizos. Some 
of these people are much interested in distant 
lands, for they raise crops for export. Most 
of the highland people pay little attention 
to the rest of the world. Slowly, highways and 
air lines are helping to bring the highland 
people and the lowland people together. 


Ecuador 


Country of the equator. The name of 
this country suggests where it is, for Ecuador 
is the Spanish word for equator. Figure 224 
shows that Quito, the capital, is almost ex- 
actly at the equator. Of course, the equator 
is o? latitude. In Ecuador, in the midst of the 
tropics, travelers might expect to find forests 
and swamps and hot weather everywhere. 
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But the real Ecuador is a country of cool 
highlands, with a border of hot lowlands on 
each side. 

In Quito, the weather is chilly on most days 
of the year. This is to be expected, since 
Quito is high in the mountains. The city is 
more than gooo feet above sea level. 

Throughout the year in Quito, each day 
and each night is almost exactly 12 hours 
long. There is no change of season from 
warm to cool or cool to warm. The noon sun 
is never far from overhead. These things 
suggest the city’s location at the equator. 

Highland farmers. About three-fourths of 
the people in Ecuador live in the highlands. 
Some of the highland people live in Quito 
and in the few other cities. But most of them 
are farmers. Their simple homes look much 
like those in Figure 235. 

Crops grow well in the rich volcanic soils, 
but farm life is difficult. The fields are small 
and the farmers cannot afford modern ma- 
chines that would save much work. Few of 

the highland farmers ever go away from 
home. Their simple farm life is the only 
way of living that they know much about. 

Lowlands, east and west. East of the 
Andes, in Ecuador,*there is a little known 
lowland, almost covered with dense forest. 
Explorers have found that a few Indians live 
in this forest. These Indians make a living 
from hunting and fishing and cultivating 
little garden patches in forest clearings. 

The Pacific lowlands of Ecuador look 
much like the forested eastern lowlands. 
The maps on page 264 show that in both 
lowlands the rainfall is heavy. Yet, partly 
because of better location, many more people 
live in the Pacific lowlands. Most of them 
are white or mestizo or Negro. 

Guayaquil and trade. The main entrance 
to Ecuador is through the port of Guayaquil. 
This is a river city about 40 miles from the 

ocean. Most of the people of Guayaquil 
make a living from trade. It is the largest 
city in the country. 


Years ago Ecuador led all the world in 
the production of cacao. The greater part 
of it was grown on plantations near Guaya- 
quil. The hot, wet climate and fertile soils 
there are well suited to cacao. 

Ecuador no longer leads the world in pro- 
ducing cacao. Diseases have attacked the 
cacao trees. Then, too, many plantations 
produce less than they did because they are 
managed carelessly. However, cacao still is 
Ecuador's leading farm export. Other crops 
grown in the lowlands include coffee, corn, 
bananas, and rice. 

The lowland forests help make Guayaquil 
a city of trade. They furnish lumber, rubber, 
tagua, and leaves for making hats. Tagua is 
the nut of a kind of palm tree. When ripe, 
the nut is hard and white, and looks like 
ivory. It often is called vegetable ivory. 
Tagua nuts are used in making buttons. 

Fine straw hats called Panamá hats are 
made in Ecuador, though the name does not 
suggest it. The straw is the leaf of another 
kind of palm tree. Most of the hats are woven 
in homes or in little workshops. Ecuador 
has few factories of any kind. 

In exchange for goods from overseas, 
Ecuador sells many products. Some of these 
products, such as oil and gold and silver, 
come from underground. But a large part of 
the country's exports comes from the farms 
and forests of the Pacific lowlands. At 
Guayaquil, Ecuador's city of trade, there are 
few reminders of the highlands. 

Between lowlands and highlands. In Ecua- 
dor both the rugged mountains and the wet 
lowlands have held back travel. Figure 224 
shows a railroad from Guayaquil to Quito. 
There is no other important route of land 
travel between the lowlands and the high- 
lands. A section of the Pan American High- 
way leads from Quito northward into the 
highlands of Colombia, but it does not help 
to tie the highlands and lowlands together. 

Old ways of carrying freight still are used. 
Pack trains of llamas and mules find their 
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Figure 237. Rich farms in the desert 


way up steep slopes and along the edges of 
deep canyons. In some places mule trains 
use the railroad between Guayaquil and 
Quito as a trail. 

In divided Ecuador the people of the high- 
lands live largely to themselves, while the 
people of the Pacific lowlands live by trade. 
If Ecuador is to become a united country, it 
must have, among other things, better trans- 
portation between lowlands and highlands. 


Peru 


Another divided country. Three groups 
of people help to tell the story of Peru. One 
group lives in Lima, Callao, and other places 
along the coast. The picture above shows 
part of a plantation in this part of Peru. 

Indian farmers in the high Andes make up 
the second group. In their midst is the city 
of Cuzco (Fig. 224). 


United States Department of Agriculture 


The third group lives beyond the Andes, 
in the eastern lowlands. In that part of the 
country, the leading city is Iquitos. 

Each city, Lima, Cuzco, Iquitos, stands for 
a separate group of people. And each group 
is almost cut off from the others by high 
mountains. 

Dry coast. Travelers by air notice great 
differences along the Pacific coast of South 
America. Flying south they see green forests 
in the lowlands of Colombia and Ecuador. 
Then, almost at the border of Peru, the color 
changes. From there to central Chile, the 
Pacific coast is a gray-brown desert. Yet this 
desert land is one of the most important 
regions of Peru. 

The desert coast of Peru is dry partly be- 
cause of a cool ocean current. This current 
flows northward along the coast from central 
Chile to about the southern border of 
Ecuador. Along this coast, the winds gener- 
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ally blow from the sea to the land. Since the 
land is warmer than the sea, the moisture in 
the air does not condense and fall as rain. 

Wealth in a dry land. The coastal desert 
of Peru was little used in the days of the 
Incas. Since then, men have made use of 
several important resources in this dry land. 
Water is the greatest of them. 

More than 5o small rivers flow from the 
Andes across the desert to the sea. Today 
there are dozens of irrigated oases along these 
rivers. In nearly all the oases, cotton and 
sugar cane are grown on large plantations. 

The tall crop in Figure 237 is sugar cane. In 
the foreground is a gate which controls water 
for irrigation. 

A flock of sheep is moving along the edge 
of the irrigation ditch This is not a common 
sight, for only a few sheep are raised in the 
desert lowlands. The irrigated land is too 
expensive, and the desert pasture is very poor. 

The climate along the coast of Peru is so 
warm that cotton and sugar cane need not 
be replanted each year. Irrigation and a year- 
long growing season make it possible to plant 
the crops so they will ripen at various times. 
‘This spreads the heavy harvest work over 
many months. It also permits better use of 
machines and labor. Some of the world’s 
best cotton grows along the coast of Peru. 
It brings high prices in world markets. 

A plantation owner uses modern machin- 
ery, but he must also have hundreds of work- 
ers. "They live in simple adobe houses, well 
suited to the desert climate. They grow much 
of their own food, including rice, corn, and 
vegetables. With the help of irrigation and 
the warm climate, two or three of these food 
crops can be grown in one year. 

Oil. Another important resource along 
the desert coast of Peru is oil. The oil wells 
are in the northwestern corner of the country, 

at or near the coast. Most of the food comes 
by boat. Water is piped from miles away. 
But the oil fields have a great advantage in 
being almost at the edge of the ocean. Oil 


moves directly and cheaply in ocean ships 
from oil field to refineries. , 

Guano. Countless small fish live in the 
cool ocean current offshore. Vast numbers 
of birds live on these fish and roost along the 
coast. Guano is bird manure, which makes 
excellent fertilizer. Years ago many thou- 
sands of tons of guano were sold in distant 
countries. Now much of it is used on the 
cotton and sugar plantations in Peru. Guano, 
too, is one of the resources of this desert land. 

Lima. The heart of Peru is in the desert 
lowland. The desert has oil and guano and 
water for irrigation. It also has the largest 
two cities in the country, Lima and Callao. 
In Lima, the capital, more than half a million 
people live. 

In many ways Lima looks like an old Span- 
ish city. Government buildings and a church 
face a large plaza in the center of the city. In 
the plaza and in other parts of the city there 
are many trees and flowers. But Lima is also 
a modern city, with factories, office buildings, 
and new apartment houses. Some factories 
make cloth from cotton grown in the oases. 

' Lima itself is in an oasis. One of the larg- 
est rivers of the coastal desert flows right 
through the city. This was one reason why 
the Spaniards chose this place for their capi- 
tal. They needed water for the city and for 
irrigation. "They also wanted a location near 
the coast. They found both where they built 
Lima. 

Callao, city of trade. The port for Lima 
is Callao. Most of the people of this city 
depend for a living on trade. Some load sugar 
and cotton and copper into ocean ships, OT 
unload machinery, cloth, lumber, and other 
things which are brought in exchange. Oth- 
ers work in banks, stores, or warehouses. 

Peru’s trade with Europe and eastern 
United States was helped greatly by the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal. The large globe 
on page 4 suggests why. 

Farming in the Andes. The city of Cuzco, 
shown on the map on page 254, is in a moun: 
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Figure 238. New ways of travel, old ways of farming 


tain farming region. Cuzco was the capital 
of the empire of the Incas. Now it is just 
another Indian city. In the valleys around 
the city, life has changed little in many years. 

The farm village in the picture is near 
Cuzco. It is threshing time. On the big 
threshing floor the oxen tramp the grain from 
the straw. Then men toss the grain into the 
air so the wind will blow the chaff away. The 
farmers use more of the grain than they sell. 
In such places most farming is for food, and 
not for money. 

There are hundreds of farm animals in a 
village of this size. The donkeys are pack 
animals, used to carry grain from the thresh- 
ing floor*or fuel from the mountain slopes. 
Many farmers also use llamas, like those in 
Figure 235, as pack animals. Oxen pull plows 
and harrows and help with threshing. 

Of course, much of the farm work in the 
mountain valléys is done by hand. One of 
the hardest kinds of work is cutting the grain 
with hand sickles. Many of the fields are too 


small for machines, and anyway most of the 
farmers are too poor to buy them. 

The farmers in the picture grow crops that 
suit the cool, mountain climate of the high 
Andes. These crops include wheat, barley, 
quinoa, and potatoes. Many fields are irri. 
gated in a simple way with water taken from 
mountain streams. 

'The mountain people wear heavy woolen 
clothing, much of it homemade. The houses, 
the furniture, and many of the farm tools 
were made by the farmers themselves. Mar- 
ket day in the village is a time for visiting as 
well as for trading. There is little trade with 
the outside world. 

An automobile is passing the village in the 
picture. So far, the coming of the highway 
has brought few changes. But theautomobile 
suggests that the ways of the Incas may change 
at last. 

Mines in the Andes. Long ago the Span- 
jards came to the Middle Andes largely be. 
cause of the mineral riches there. For many 
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years, gold and silver were of greatest impor- 
tance. Today, copper leads all mineral prod- 
ucts. Next to farm products, copper is the 
chief export of Peru. 

The picture shows a copper smelter near 
Cerro de Pasco, a famous mining city in the 
mountains of Peru (Fig. 224). The railroad 
station at Cerro de Pasco is said to be the 
highest in the world. It is more than 14,000 
feet above sea level. 

Mining faces great problems in the Andes. 
Work at high altitudes is dangerous to health. 
Fuel is scarce. Much of the mining region is 
too cold for crops to grow. In order to get 
food for its thousands of workers, one mining 
company has bought nearly a million acres of 
land where sheep and cattle are pastured. 

Transportation is another serious problem. 
Figure 224 shows the railroad which brings 
copper to Callao from Cerro de Pasco. It was 
built at great cost, through very high moun- 
tains. Trains pass through more than 60 tun- 
nels on the route. Yet so great are the mineral 
resources in the Middle Andes that mining 
continues there in spite of all difficulties. 


High pastures. In the Middle Andes men 
herd flocks on pasture lands higher than most 
of the farm villages. The picture on page 273 
shows part of a sheep ranch in the high pas- 
tures of Peru. It is too cold there for most 
crops, but grass grows well. Probably the high- 
est dwelling in the world is a shepherd’s hut 
in Peru at about 17,000 feet above sea level. 

In the high pastures, sheep and alpaca out- 
number all other, livestock. The alpaca is 
related to the llama, but it is smaller and is 
not often used as a pack animal. ‘The alpaca 
is raised for its fine wool. 

Each year many tons of wool from sheep 
and alpaca are shipped from small ports on 
the coast of southern Peru. The map on page 
254 shows the railroads which carry much of 
this wool from the mountains to the coast. 
Fine wool is valuable enough to be taken to 
the coast even though the cost is. high. 

Iquitos and the frontier. The city. of 
Iquitos, east of the Andes, is in a land very 
different from the desert coast or the high 
Andes. The map on page 254 shows that 
Iquitos is in the northern part of the vast 
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Figure 239. A giant copp 


er smelter, in the high, cold Andes 


Pan American Union 


Figure 240. On a sheep ranch high in the Andes 


eastern lowlands. It is a port on the Amazon 
River. 

All around Iquitos there are dense forests 
and hundreds of branching streams. On the 
streams boats bring tropical forest products 
and farm products to Iquitos, the business 
center of the upper Amazon. 

Some people in Peru believe that farmers 
could make a good living in the eastern low- 
lands. The government has tried to get fam- 
ilies to move there, but few have gone. 

Recently a highway was built across the 
Andes to a branch of the Amazon. Airplanes 
fly regularly to Iquitos. New highways and 
airplanes seem to mean that little by little the 
different parts of Peru are being drawn to- 
gether into a united country. 


Bolivia 


Inland country. Bolivia is a country with- 
out a seacoast. The map on page 254 shows 
that Peru and Chile shut off Bolivia from the 
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Pacific Ocean. Other countries shut it off 
from the Atlantic Ocean. 

The eastern lowlands are the larger part 
of Bolivia. As in Peru and Ecuador, these 
lowlands have few people. Most of the people 
in Bolivia live in the mountains. Some live 
where it is high and cold. Others live in a 
warmer land of forestcovered mountain 
slopes. Bolivia, too, is a divided country. 

Tin, the leading export. Ever since the 
Spaniards came, Bolivia has been known for 
its mines. For a time gold and silver were 
most important, as they were in Peru. In re- 
cent years, tin has been first. No other export 
from Bolivia is now worth nearly so much. 

The miners of Bolivia live far up in the 
high Andes. Most of the tin mines are from 
13,000 tO 15,000 feet above sea level. Of 
course, fuel and water and foods are scarce. 
It is hard to get workers who can stand hard 
work in the cold, thin air. 

Four railroad routes which lead from 
Bolivia toward the sea are shown on page 254- 
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Figure 241. La Paz, the highest capital in the world 


Two lead to the coast in Chile. One leads 
to Argentina. One leads to Lake Titicaca, 
where steamships carry freight across to Peru 
and a railroad connection with the coast. 
Freight rates are high on all four routes. 

La Paz. About half the people of Bolivia 
live on a high plateau between two ranges of 
the Andes. Some of them live in La Paz, the 
capital, shown in the picture La Paz is about 
12,000 feet above sea level. It is the highest 
capital city in the world. 

The Spaniards built the city in a canyon 
to avoid the cold winds of the plateau. In the 
picture, the bare high slopes beyond the city 
are one side of the canyon. The top of the 

canyon wall is the edge of the plateau. 

The picture shows clearly the influence of 
the people who came from old Spain. The 
balconies, tile roofs, and old churches are 
like those in Spain. Most government people 

and business people in La Paz are of Spanish 
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descent. The modern buildings in the pic 
ture show the influence of new ways of build- 
ing in countries besides Spain. 

Many of the Indians in and near La Paz 
live in small stone houses much like simple 
houses in Spain. Other Indians live in adobe 
houses like those of their Indian ancestors. 

Farmers on the high plateau. Many Indian 
farmers live on the high plateau, outside of 
La Paz. Some of them live along the shore of 
Lake Titicaca. Figure 242 shows several of 
these lake-shore farmers. Their boat is called 
a balsa. The farmers made it from reeds 
which grow at the edge of the lake. People 
often use such boats for trips along the shore. 

Farming is difficult on this cold plateau. 
The farmers cultivate little patches of gram 
or potatoes on slopes like those in the back- 
ground of the picture. There, almost no 
trees can grow. Fuel is scarce, and nights P. 
always cold. Many of the potatoes are made 
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into chuño, so that they will keep for years. 
In making chuño, potatoes are frozen and 
squeezed again and again, and then dried. In 
the higher and colder parts of the plateau, 
shepherds herd llamas, alpacas, and sheep. 

To the north and east. Nearly half the 
people of Bolivia live on the rainy eastern 
slopes of the Andes. This land is.called the 
Yungas. Much of it is covered by forests. In 
the Yungas there are more mestizos and whites 
than on the high plateau. 

The climate of the Yungas is warm. The 
soils are rich. Corn and cotton and coffee 
grow well. But transportation up the moun- 
tains to market is difficult. Figure 236 shows 
a road between the Yungas and the plateau. 
With better transportation the Yungas might 
well become the main part of Bolivia. Al- 
ready there is an air route between the 
Yungas and the high plateau. 

Coca leaves and liquor made from corn are 
two important products of the Yungas. "These 
two products are worth enough to stand the 
high cost of the trip to market on the plateau. 
Most of the highland Indians chew the leaves 
of the coca shrub. The leaves contain a drug 
which makes people numb to cold and hun- 
ger and fatigue. 

In recent years, oil has been discovered in 
the eastern lowlands of Bolivia. Full use of 
the oil fields must wait for better transporta- 
tion. In Bolivia there are many resources, 
both underground and on the surface, that 
are not used. One reason is because it is so 
difficult to get from one part of the country 
to another. 

BRUN EEA GA 
Things to Remember about Ecuador— 
Peru—Bolivia 

1. “The Indian farm villages in Ecuador, 
Peru, and Bolivia have changed little in hun- 
dreds of years.” Tell about the Incas—who they 
were, where they lived, and how they made a 
living. Why are the Middle Andes now called 


the "Land of the Incas"? pA 
2, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia are divided 
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Figure 242. To a lakeside market by boat 


countries. For each country name one differ- 
ence between highlands and lowlands. Give 
reasons for the difference. 

3. “Three groups of people help to tell the 
story of Peru” Where does each group live? 
With the help of pictures, tell about irrigation 
farming and mining. 

4. The full use of resources in Bolivia must 
wait for better transportation. Use the map 
and one picture to explain this. 


Exploring and Finding for Ouiselves 


1. Find the equator on the map (Fig. 224). 


Follow it all across South America. At what 


places along the equator would you expect to 
find cool weather? Warm weather? Why? 
Where, along the equator, do most people live 
(Fig. 204)? Give reasons. 

s. What do the maps on page 264 tell about 
the coast of Ecuador? The coast of Peru? 

3. Tell the meaning of the following words: 
cacao, volcanic soils, tagua, quinoa, guano, 
Yungas, coca leaves, balsa. 
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Chile 


A narrow ribbon of land. The shape of 
Chile is unlike that of any other country, 
Chile stretches along the west coast of South 
America for about 2500 miles (Fig. 224). Yet 
its greatest width is only a little more than 
200 miles. 

North and south of the equator. In some 
ways Chile reminds us of part of the western 
coast of North America. The northern third 
of Chile is a dry land, like northwestern 
Mexico, which is about the same distance 

from the equator. Of course, Mexico 1s north 
of the equator, and ‘Chile is south of it. 


Middle Chile is somewhat like California, 
Oregon, and Washington. The forest-cov- 
ered coast of southern Chile looks like the 
west coast of Canada and southern Alaska. 
Cape Horn, at the southern tip of Chile, is 
about as far south of the equator as Juneau, 
Alaska, is north of it. f 

Most of the people live in Middle Chile, 
between the desert to the north and the for- 
ests to the south. Yet almost all of the €x 
ports come from the desert. : 

Desert North. The northern third of Chile 
is one of the driest lands in the world. At 
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some points, years go by without a drop of 
rain. As in Peru, winds often blow from the 
cool ocean to the warmer land. As the winds 
are warmed over the land, they can hold more 
moisture. They are, then, drying winds. 
‘They help to make northern Chile a desert. 

For many years, few people lived in dry 
northern Chile. Now thousands of people 
make a living from the mineral resources of 
the desert. The Desert North has become a 
very important part of the country. 

Copper mines. The picture shows work 
going on in an open pit copper mine. This 
huge copper mine in the Chilean desert is at 
Chuquicamata (Fig. 224). In this mine, blasts 
of dynamite loosen tons of ore at a time. 
Then big machines load the ore into railroad 
cars. It is a great advantage that a vast 
amount of ore is at or near the surface. 

In some ways it is hard to carry on mining 
in the desert. All the workers, food, water, 
machines, fuel, and many other things must 
be brought from distant places. It is like 
moving a whole city into the desert, and then, 
day after day, bringing in all the supplies 
that are needed. 

Chile has several important copper mines. 
One of them is in Middle Chile, south of the 
desert. But the mine at Chuquicamata is the 
largest of all. It is believed that there is a 
greater supply of copper ore at Chuquicamata 
than at any other one place in the world. In 
recent years, copper has headed the list of 
things which Chile sells to other countries. 

Nitrate. The mineral called nitrate is used 
chiefly as a fertilizer and for making ammuni- 
tion. Rock that contains nitrate is found in 
hundreds of scattered places in northern 
Chile. The deposits are at or near the sur- 
face of the ground. "They can be there only 
because northern Chile is a very dry desert. 
If much rain fell, the nitrate would be lost, 
for it dissolves easily in water. 

Chile has the only large deposits of nitrate- 
bearing rock in the world. For many years, 
nitrate was by far the most important export 


of the country. Another leading export was 
iodine, also obtained from nitrate-bearing 
rock. Then men in other countries invented 
ways of making nitrate in factories, using 
nitrogen taken from the air. Less Chilean 
nitrate was needed. Now nitrate is second 
to copper in the list of Chile's exports. And 
now some of the nitrate camps in the north- 
ern desert are lonely ghost towns. 

Depending on mines. In Chile, mining is 
important to many people besides those who 
live in the mining camps. The people who 
live in the port cities along the northern 
coast make most of their living from the min- 
ing business. Ore must be shipped out and 
supplies shipped in. There are small iron 
and coal mines in Chile, too. But copper and 
nitrate provide almost all of the country’s 
exports. 

Middle Chile. Most of the people of Chile 
live in the middle section, between about 
30° S. latitude and Puerto Montt (Fig. 224). 
Santiago, the capital, is in Middle Chile. The 
Desert North and the lands south of Puerto 
Montt are so far away that to some people 
in Middle Chile they seem like distant pos- 
sessions of the country. 

In Middle Chile, most of the people live 
in a Central Valley, between the Andes and 
a range of hills along the coast. The northern 
part of the Central Valley is known as the 
“California of Chile.” Winters there are 
mild and rainy. Summers are dry. 

Estancia. The picture in Figure 244 
shows part of a large farm called an estancia. 
It is near Santiago. The orchards and fields 
on this farm are irrigated from streams which 
rise in the Andes seen in the distance. 

An estancia in Chile looks almost like a 
little village. The owner's house is large and 
surrounded by trees and gardens. Not far 
away are barns and corrals and granaries. 
Hundreds of workers live in simple brick 
houses near-by. They raise most of their own 
food in little gardens. Few workers ever 
move from the estancia where they were born. 
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Figure 244. In the "California of Chile" 


Grain, cattle, and fruit. The leading 
products of the estancias in the "California 
of Chile" are grain, cattle, and fruit, in 
that order. Wheat is the chief grain. 

Wheat is sowed at about the time of the 
first winter rains. It is harvested in Decem- 
ber or January, both dry summer months. 
The weather then is good for harvesting and 
threshing wheat. There is little danger that 
rain will spoil the crop, either before it is 
cut or afterward. Some estancia owners have 
tractors and threshing machines, but most 
grain is threshed with the help of oxen on 
old-fashioned threshing floors. 

Cattle graze in irrigated alfalfa fields in 
the summer time, or men,herd them on high 
mountain slopes. In winter, there is pas- 
ture for large numbers of cattle on the lower 
mountain slopes. 

Many kinds of fruit are grown, such as 
grapes, lemons, oranges, and plums. Summer 
is the season, of course, for picking and 
marketing the fruits. If Chile were nearer 
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the great markets of eastern United States 
and western Europe, many more acres prob- 
ably would be planted to fruit. Even as 1t 15, 
some fruit is grown on nearly every estancia. 

Farther south in Middle Chile. The 
southern part of the Central Valley is in 
some ways like western Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is a land of year-round rain. In 
this part of Chile there are lumber mills, 
farms in forest clearings, and year-round 
pastures. The farmers raise such crops as 
oats and potatoes. 

Indians held the southern part of the 
Central Valley for many years after white 
people settled farther north. It was in recent 
times that pioneers moved in, cut down some 
of the timber, and built homes and villages- 
Today, small groups of Indians remain. put 
most of the people here and in all Chile 
are mestizo or white. : 

Santiago. The capital of Chile, Santiago, 
is a large and beautiful city. It is near thé 
northern end of the Central Valley. Visitors 
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Valparaíso, chief seaport of Chile 


in Santiago admire the boulevards, fine 
homes, and government buildings, and the 
view of the snow-covered Andes. 

Santiago is more than a beautiful capital 
city. It is also the most important business 
and railroad center in the country. 

In Chile more people make a living from 
trade and industry than from farming. In 
recent years, many new factories have been 
built, partly because mountain streams have 
been used in making electricity. 

Valparaíso, the great port of Chile. In 
part because of the shape of the country, 
Chile has many ports (Fig. 224)- Valparaíso, 
the largest port, is shown in the picture. 
Ships, both large and small, sail in and out 
of its harbor, and back and forth along the 
coast. 

The picture shows part of the curving 
shore line of the bay at Valparaíso. The busi- 
ness district is on nearly level land along 
the water front. Most of the homes are built 
on steep slopes. In some places, people ride 
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up the hills on elevators instead of using 
sidewalks. 

Valparaiso has the best harbor in Chile 
and handles a large part of the country's 
trade. The railroad tracks along the water 
front in the picture show that trains meet 
ships at Valparaiso. The city has good rail- 
road connections with Santiago, and the 
densely settled northern part of the Central 
Valley (Fig. 224). Between Santiago and 
Puerto Montt, travelers may ride on modern 
streamlined trains. But the ocean carries 
most of Chile's freight, and probably will 
continue to do so. 

To Valparaíso come the shipments of 
sugar, cotton cloth, machinery, and other 
things which Chile must import. The farm 
lands and weather in Chile are better suited 
to raising food crops than to raising cotton. 
Partly for that reason, the farmers of Chile 
raise and sell food crops and buy cotton. 

Cool and rainy South. The southern third 
of Chile has fewer people and produces less 
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Figure 246. In southern Chile, a land of many sheep 


wealth by far than either the Desert North 
or Middle Chile. Most of the land between 
Puerto Montt and Cape Horn is mountainous 
and covered with dense forest. This is a 
stormy land, windy and rainy in every season 
of the year. 

Though there is much forest land in 
southern Chile, there is little lumbering. 
Chile has other forests nearer to places where 
lumber is needed. Then, too, lumbering is 
difficult in a land of steep mountains, poor 
transportation, and almost continuous rain. 

Sheep in southern Chile. Near Punta 
Arenas (Fig. 224) there are many open grass- 
lands where thousands of sheep are raised. 
In one way or another, most of the people 
in that part of the country make a living 
from sheep. 

Figure 246 shows part of a sheep ranch in 
southern Chile. The sheep herder in the 
picture wears a heavy robe, called a poncho, 
to protect himself from wind and rain. Each 
spring, in October and November, hundreds 


of extra workers arrive in. Punta Arenas to 
help shear the sheep. 

Punta Arenas is the largest city in southern 
Chile, and the southernmost city in the 
world. Before the Panama Canal was built, 
many steamships stopped at Punta Arenas 
for coal, which was mined near-by. Today, 
shipments of mutton and wool are of greater 
importance than coal to Punta Arenas. 

Few products could stand the cost of the 
long trip from Punta Arenas to northern 
markets. The distance by boat from Punta 
Arenas to New York is more than twice the 
distance from New York to London. 


Things to Remember about Chile 


1. Because of resources of copper and nitrate, 
the Desert North is an important part of Chile. 
What has weather to do with one of these re- 
sources? Why are some mining towns now ghost 
towns? How do these mineral resources help 
people other than miners? Tell about problems 
of mining in the desert. 

2. Middle Chile has most of the people, the 
farms, the factories, and the cities in the country. 
What are two advantages for farming in Middle 
Chile? How do most people in Chile make a 
living? Why are the mountains important to 
factories? To farmers? 

3. Part of the Central Valley, in Middle 
Chile, is known as the California of Chile. 
Why? Use maps on page 264 to explain “Cali- 
fornia weather" in Chile. Give one reason why 
more fruit is grown in California than in Chile. 

4. Most people in southern Chile make a 
living from sheep. Though there is much forest 
land, there is little lumbering. Tell about the 
sheep ranching. Why is there little lumbering? 

5. The ocean carries most of Chile’s freight. 
Use the map to show why. Give two reasons why 
Valparaiso is the leading port. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Find Punta Arenas on the map. How did 
the building of the Panama Canal affect it? 

2. Find Chuquicamata on the map. Show on 
Figure 3 the route copper ore would likely fol- 
low if shipped from there to New York City. 
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Figure 247. Buenos Aires, national capital and national gateway 
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Argentina 


In southern South America. Argentina is 
a land of many different lands. Some parts 
of northern Argentina are nearer the equator 
than are Florida or Texas. The southern tip 
of Argentina is farther from the equator than 
is the northern. boundary of the United 
States (Figs. 224 and 183). 

In both Argentina and the United States 
most people live in cities. Both countries 
have millions of acres of rich, almost level 
farm land. Yet in many ways the two coun- 


tries are different. The supply of minerals 
in Argentina is very small. In Argentina, 
more of the people depend for their living 
on trade with countries overseas. 

Buenos Aires. The picture above tells 
much about Buenos Aires, the capital of 
Argentina (Fig. 224). Buenos Aires is a port 
city. Ocean ships load and unload freight at 
the wharves in:the picture. River boats sail 
back and forth between Buenos Aires, on 
the Rio de la Plata, and ports on the Parana 
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Figure 248. The Pampa and its surroundings 


and Uruguay rivers (Fig. 224). The large 
buildings beyond the park in the picture are 
in the main business district. 

Buenos Aires is a big city. It is the largest 
city south of the equator, on any continent. 
It has a population of about two and a half 
million people. In the picture the buildings 
stretch away almost to the horizon. Many 
people ride long distances on streetcars or 
in subways in getting to and from work. 

Buenos Aires is a city of government. The 
home of the President of Argentina is at the 
left edge of the picture, just beyond the big 
circle in the park. The Argentine Congress 
meets in the Capitol, not shown in the picture. 

Much more needs to be said in describing 
Buenos Aires. It is a factory and meat-pack- 
ing city. Buenos Aires is the center of the 
country’s banking. It is also the greatest 
educational and social center of the country. 
Quite as important as anything else, Buenos 
Aires is a great railroad city. 

Of course, Buenos Aires has not grown to 
be the city that it is because of resources 

within the city limits. It has grown mostly 
because it is a great meeting: place, a center 
of trade and travel by land and sea. The 
ways in which people make a living in Buenos 


Aires depend much upon what people do in 
other parts of Argentina, and even in some 
distant lands. 

In the Pampa. The Pampa has most of the 
people in the country and its most valuable 
resources. The word “pampa” means a plain. 
The Pampa in Argentina is a vast, fertile, 
treeless plain. The map in Figure 248 shows 
that it extends inland from Buenos Aires and 
south along the coast. Without the products 
of the Pampa, Buenos Aires would be a much 
smaller city. 

The pictures on pages 283, 284, and 285 
show three places in the Pampa. At many 
other places within the Pampa pictures could 
be taken which would look like these three. 
Nearly everywhere the fields are big and the 
land is level. In most places the horizon is 
broken only by piles of straw and by clumps 
of treés around homes that are far apart. 
The pictures show wheat and corn and cattle. 
These are the leading products of the Pampa. 

Estancias and tenants. There are many 
small farms in the Pampa, but most of the 
land is in large estancias. Each covers many 
acres. All of the land seen in any of the three 
pictures might belong to one estancia. Many 
estancias belong to wealthy families who 
spend much of their time in their city homes. 
They hire managers to care for their land. 

On many estancias the fields are divided 
among tenant farmers who pay for the right 
to use the land. Most tenants live in small 
adobe houses, simply and cheaply made. 
Since tenants move often, they spend little 
time or money improving their homes. 

Most farms and estancias in the Pampa 
have no granaries or sheds or barns. Har- 
vested crops, livestock, and farm machinery 
are left out in the open, winter and summer. 
The little adobe house of the tenant farmer, 
standing by itself, looks drab and lonely in 
the wide Pampa. 

Large numbers of tenant farmers have 
come to the Pampa from Europe in recent 
years, many of them from Spain or Italy. 
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Figure 249. Harvesting wheat on a big scale 


Nearly all the people in the cities, as well as 
those on the farms, are of European ancestry. 
There are few Indians or Negroes in 
Argentina. 

Seasons and weather. South of the equator, 
the seasons are, of course, the opposite of 
seasons in the United States. Spring months 
in the Pampa are September, October, and 
November. The Argentine people celebrate 
Christmas in mid-summer. 

Summers in the Pampa are hot and rainy, 
although in some parts of it there is danger 
of drought. Another danger in summer is 
the locust. Many times in the past great 
swarms of these insects have swept down from 
the north and destroyed almost every growing 
plant before them. 

Every farmer in the Pampa knows the 
pampero, which brings a brief relief from 
summer heat. The pampero is a sudden 
storm with wind and rain and rolling clouds. 


The cool wind of the pampero blows from . 


the south. 
Winter comes to the Pampa in June, July. 


Department of Agriculture, Argentina 


and August. There are frosts sometimes, but 
it seldom snows. Winter weather is mild 
enough so that livestock can graze in the 
fields at any time. Winter is only a little 
less rainy than summer. 

Wheat in the Pampa. Each year millions 
of bushels of wheat are grown in the Pampa. 
The farmers in the picture are harvesting 
wheat with big modern machines. In the 
Pampa, such machines can be used with 
profit. The fields are huge, the land is level, 
and there are no stumps or stones to interfere. 
There is always a market, too, for the wheat. 

The wheat moves from field to railroad 
station in big horse-drawn wagons. At har- 
vest time, huge stacks of sacked grain are 
piled at many points along the tracks, await- 
ing shipment. There are few grain elevators 
in the small towns of Argentina. 

The wheat harvest usually is over by mid- 
summer, that is, about Christmas time. Soon 
after harvest, it is time to plow the fields 
again, and get ready. for the next crop. In 
most of the Pampa, wheat is planted in late 
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Figure 250. Miles of corn 


autumn or early winter and grows through 
the mild winter season. It is harvested: in 
late spring or early summer., 

Most of the farm machines are pulled by 
horses, as in the pictures. Year by year, a 
few more tractors are used. But tractors and 
fuel are expensive. Horses are cheap, and 
pasture for them is plentiful. 

Growing corn. As in the United States, 
so in Argentina, spring is corn-planting time. 
The corn grows rapidly and, within a few 
weeks after it is planted, men begin to cul- 
tivate it (Fig. 250). Corn is the second most 
important crop in the Pampa. 

March, April, and May are busy months 
wherever corn in grown in the Pampa. This 
is autumn, and corn-husking time. The 
workers place the corn in sacks which they 
drag along with them. After the corn is 

hauled from the fields, it is piled in temporary 
cribs made with a few poles and some wire. 

Most of the corn is shelled in winter, par- 
ticularly in June and July. Some grain is 
sold to merchants in the farm villages, in 
order to pay for goods sold to the farmers 
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on credit while crops were growing. Many of 
these little villages, scattered along the rail- 
roads, are as drab as the homes of the tenant 
farmers. 

Flax. The third most important crop in 
the Pampa is flax. It is cut and threshed like 
wheat. In Argentina, flax is grown for its 
seed, and not for the fiber in the stalk. Lin- 
seed oil, used in paint, is made from flaxseed. 

Livestock. Cattle are first and sheep are 
second in’ importance among the livestock 
raised in the Pampa. Most of the cattle are 
raised for beef, although there are many 
dairy herds. Only a few hogs are raised in 
Argentina. 

It takes only a few men to care for large 
herds of cattle or sheep in the Pampa, for the 
big pastures are fenced (Fig. 251), and wind- 
mills pump water for the animals. Occasion- 
ally a herd is moved from one fenced pasture 
to another. This is done so that no pasture 
will be damaged by over-grazing. 

The first settlers in the Pampa found 
almost no trees. It was one vast prairie. 
Today, much of the Pampa remains in grass 
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a rich natural pasture. More than half of 
the land has never been plowed. 

In recent times, however, many thousands 
of acres have been planted to alfalfa. A good 
field of alfalfa pasture will support several 
times as many cattle as a natural pasture of 
the same size. Alfalfa grows little during the 
cooler months, and many farmers plant oats 
or rye for use as winter pasture. 

In Argentina, most cattle are fattened on 
alfalfa. Nearly all of the corn grown in the 
Pampa is shipped to markets overseas. Cattle 
are raised more cheaply in Argentina than in 
the United States. There are two main rea- 
sons for this. First, cattle are fattened in 
Argentina without corn. Second, there is 
good pasture there the year round. 

Differences. Although certain crops and 
livestock are grown throughout the Pampa, 
farming is by no means the same everywhere. 
On one estancia, nearly all the land may be 
in pasture. On another, most of the land may 
be divided among tenant farmers who raise 
wheat, corn, or other crops. On still another 
estancia, the land may be divided between 
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pasture and crop land, And year by year, of 
course, there may be changes in the use of 
land within each estancia. 

Most corn is grown northwest of Buenos 
Aires. There the soil and the hot rainy sum- 
mers are well suited to corn. Flax is grown 
in and around the “corn belt." 

Most wheat is grown west and south of the 
“corn belt.” Wheat needs less heat and 
moisture than either corn or flax. Naturally, 
then, most of the wheat is grown on the drier 
and cooler side of the “corn belt.” 

There are, of course, other kinds of farms 
and crops in the Pampa. For instance there 
are many dairy farms and truck tarms, espe- 
cially near the large cities. Fruit is grown in 
many places. But the more important prod- 
ucts of the Pampa are wheat, corn, flax, cattle, 
and sheep. 

To market. The people who live in the 
Pampa ean use only a small part of the things 
they produce. Also, they produce only a 
small part of the things they use. So they 
sell surplus grain and flaxseed and livestock, 
and buy fuel, machinery, cloth, and many 
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other things Most of this trade is with 
countries overseas. 

The railroads carry surplus farm products 
to the port cities and carry other freight back. 
Most cattle and sheep go by rail to packing 
plants in Buenos Aires Huge amounts of 
grain are also shipped to Buenos Aires. 
Rosario, which is in the "corn belt," leads 
all ports in shipments of corn. Bahia Blanca, 
Figure 224, has much trade with the southern 
part of the Pampa. 

In the Pampa, trucks are used very little, 
even for carrying products from farms to 
railroads. It is expensive to build good high- 
ways there. All stone or gravel must come 
from far away. Many country roads are wide 
strips of ground which, in most places, are 
either rough and dusty or impassable because 

of deep mud. On the other hand, railroad 
building is fairly cheap and easy» in the 
Pampa. ‘The land is nearly level and few 
bridges are needed. 

The Pampa and Buenos Aires. The map 
on page 254 shows that the Pampa has the 


Figure 252. Near Tucumán, in the heart of the sugar-growing oasis 


greatest network of railroads in South Amer- 
ica. Most of these railroads reach out from 
Buenos Aires, like spokes from the hub of 
a wheel. When we remember, then, that the 
Pampa has most of the people and the best 
resources of Argentina, it is not surprising 
that Buenos Aires is the leading city of the 
country. 

Argentina is a young country. 1t has grown 
most during the past 100 years. Many things 
have helped to make this growth possible. 
A huge market for grain and meat developed 
overseas. Refrigerated ships and new kinds 
of farm machinery were invented. Thou- 
sands of people moved from Europe to 
Argentina. All these things have helped. 
The rich soils of the Pampa, the many rail- 
roads, and the modern ports also helped: 
Most of all, of course, the workers in the cities 
and in the fields made the country grow: 

Beyond the Pampa. ‘The lands beyond the 
Pampa in Argentina look large on 2 map. 
Yet these lands are small in importance, when 
compared with the Pampa. Travelers on the 
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Figure 253. In one of the hundreds of little oases near the Andes 


west-bound train from Buenos Aires to 
Mendoza notice many changes as the Pampa 
is left behind (Fig. 224). The lands in western 
Argentina are dry. The villages and estancias 
are farther apart. Grass grows in scattered 
bunches. There are many herds of goats, 
as well as cattle and sheep. In a dry land, goats 
get along better than most other livestock. 

The colored pictures (Figs. 252 and 253) 
show parts of two oases in the dry west. The 
oasis at Tucumán is large. The other oasis 
is small. Both these oases, and hundreds of 
others, are irrigated from streams which rise 
in the Andes Mountains. 

Tucumán and Mendoza. In the Tucumán 
oasis, more than half of the irrigated land is 
planted to sugar cane. Tucumán is just far 
enough north so that sugar cane is not dam- 
aged by frost. In the picture the cane fields 
extend for miles across almost level land. 
Other fields near-by may be planted to such 
crops as corn and alfalfa. But in Tucumán 
sugar is king. 

The sugar plantations are big and modern. 


The mill in the picture gets sugar cane by 
the train load and makes sugar by the hun- 
dreds of tons. Many workers are needed in 
the mill and in the cane fields. Some of the 
workers live in the long line of houses shown 
in the picture. 

Another large oasis surrounds the city of 
Mendoza, near the Andes, nearly five hun- 
dred miles south of Tucumán (Fig. 224). 
Once Mendoza was important as a pass city. 
From there travelers followed a route over 
the mountains to Chile. Now the Mendoza 
oasis is famous for growing grapes and making 
wine. 

Along the Andes. The oasis shown in 
Figure 253 is a stopping place for highway 
travelers west of Mendoza. Part of the rail- 
road from Mendoza to Chile, Figure 224, has 
been abandoned because of damage by floods. 
The highway in the picture is part of the 
road which has taken the place of about 100 
miles of railroad track. ‘The chain across 
the road stops traffic for police inspection, 
near the border. 
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Some people cross the Andes at a point 
near Puerto Mont in Chile (Fig. 224). By 
using this route, they can visit a famous 
National Park on the Argentine side of the 
Andes. In the park, there are beautiful 
forests and lakes and snow-capped mountains. 

"There is little trade between Argentina 
and Chile. One reason is, of course, the 
barrier of the Andes. Then, too, neither 
country has much to spare that the other 
country needs. 

Patagonia. Southern Argentina is dry, 
cold, and windy. It is called Patagonia (Fig. 
224). In Patagonia there are many sheep 
ranches, and many thousands of sheep. In 
most of it there is little else. 

— . Most sheep ranches in Patagonia are very 
large. One shepherd usually cares for more 
than a thousand sheep. Little grass grows 
on the stony ground, so a large area is needed 
to provide pasture for such large flocks. 

In most cases ranch headquarters is in a 
canyon, sheltered more or less from the cold 
winds that sweep across the plateau. At the 
ranch headquarters there are corrals, a few 
sheds, and the manager's home. It is a lone- 
some life for the manager and his family. The 
nearest school or town may be many miles 
away. It is even more lonesome for the men 

who are out with the flocks. 

The sheep are sheared in spring, and usu- 
ally by Christmas the wool crop is on its 
way to market. Wagons carry the wool from 
the ranches to a railroad station or to a port 


on the coast. Finally, most of the wool is . 


carried in small ships to Buenos Aires. 

A narrow strip of land along the Negro 
River has become the greatest oasis in Pata- 
gonia (Fig. 224). Water for irrigation has 
been brought to thousands of acres of land. 
The farmers grow grain or alfalfa or such 
fruits as pears and apples. 

Oil in Patagonia. Nearly 5o years ago, 
men were drilling for water near Comodoro 
Rivadavia, on the coast of central Patagonia 
(Fig. 224). They were overjoyed when they 
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struck oil instead of water. This was a 
pleasant surprise for all Argentina. for the — 
country has almost no coal and little wood, 
"Today the oil fields at Comodoro Rivadavia 
supply most of the oil produced in Argentina, 
But Argentina still imports large amounts of 
coal and oil. 

Warm North. Like Patagonia, the warm 
North of Argentina is a little used land. Pare 
of it is called the “land between the rivers,” 
meaning the land between the Parana and 
Uruguay rivers (Fig. 224). Much of this area 
is grazing land for cattle and sheep 

In the northern part of the “land between | 
the rivers" there are scattered. plantations 
where yerba maté is grown. Yerba maté is 
a South American tea. Farther south, flax 
is an important crop. The Paraná River is 
not crossed by a bridge in its entire length. 
The river has held back the development of 
the "land between the rivers." | 

The Chaco. The name Gran Chaco is 
given to a vast area of low plains which begin 
in northern Argentina, and reach across 
western Paraguay, into eastern Bolivia (Fig. 
224). Part of the land is forested and part is 
covered with grass. In the Argentine Chaco, 
most people make a living from raising cattle, 
working in the forest, or growing cotton. 

Not nearly so many cattle are raised in the 
Chaco as in the Pampa. This is partly be 
cause of summer floods, winter drought, in- 
sects, and distance from market. 

The leading forest product of the Chaco 
is quebracho, a very hard wood. The word 
itself means "ax-breaker." Some quebracho 
is used for fence posts and railroad ties im 
the Pampa. But most quebracho is cut for 
making tannin, which is used in tanning 
leather. In Figure 254 a load of quebracho 
logs is being weighed at a lumber camp m 
the Chaco. : 

The “cotton belt" of Argentina is near (we 
railroads which extend west into the Chae 
from the Paraná River near Corrientes (Fi i 
224). This is a frontier land, settled chiefly 
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Figuro 254. Piles of quebracho logs in tho Chaco 


in recent years. The farms are small, the 
adobe houses are poor, the hot rainy sum- 
mers and dry winters are unpleasant, but 
the settlers manage to make a living. Cotton, 
like quebracho, is hauled to the nearest rail- 
road by oxcart or wagon (Fig. 254). For both 
cotton and quebracho the Paraná River is 
the main road to market 

Farm and city. In this chapter most of 
the stories are about farm people. Yet Argen- 
tina is a land of cities, too. About two-thirds 
of the people in the country live in cities. 

In Argentina both city and farm people 
depend for most of their living on the re- 
sources of the land. Most of the country’s 
trade is handled by city people. But this 
trade is built largely on things produced in 
the fields of the Pampa. Thousands of people 
work in factories. Yet many of these factories 
prepare farm goods for market. Other fac- 
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tories use materials or fuel which the country 
gets from overseas in exchange for farm 
goods 

Manufacturing in Argentina is much hand 
icapped by the fact that the country has 
almost no coal or iron ore, Unfortunately 
too, the streams which might provide water 
power for making electricity are hundreds of 
miles from the places where power is most 


needed. 


Things to Remember about Argentina 


1. “The Pampa has most of the people in 
the country and ils most valuable resources.” 
With the help of three pictures, tell what the 
Pampa looks like, and how the people there 
make a living. Give reasons why these ways of 
working are well suited to the Pampa. 

2. The lands beyond the Pampa are small in 
importance when compared with the Pampa. 
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Why? Tell about the use of two resources in 
the dry west, two resources in Patagonia. What 
part of Argentina reaches into the tropics? How 
do people make a living there? 

9. "Buenos Aires is a great meeting place, a 
center of trade and travel by land and sea." 
Point out, on a map, the routes over which the 
following might be carried to Buenos Aires— 
cotton, sugar, cattle, grapes, oil, corn, wheat, 
yerba maté. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


The picture above shows a part of Buenos 
Aires which is not shown in the picture on 
page 281. The buildings in the distance are 
grain elevators. On the left, along the water 
front, are warehouses and office buildings. The 
barge in the foreground is loaded with coal. 

1. Turn back to pages 281 and 282. Make a 


Figure 255. Part of the crowded water front at Buenos Aires 
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list of the nine words in italics which describe 
Buenos Aires. Which of those words are sug: 
gested by the picture above? Which by the pic- 
ture on page 281? Make a list of pictures you 
would need to take in order to suggest the rest 
of the words on the list. 

2. Explain how workers in the factories of 
Buenos Aires depend on farmers. Which kinds 
of buildings in the picture would you expect fa 
see in Kansas City or Minneapolis, and not 1n 
the West Indies? What does this suggest about 
farming in the Pampa? ; 

3. Make a list of five products of Argentina 
which might be loaded into ships and carried 
overseas. Name five things which might be 1) 
ships coming from abroad. Should iron ore be 
on the first list? Why? Should coal be on the 
second list? Why? What does this tell about 


resources in Argentina? 
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Paraguay and Uruguay 


Crowded between 
Argentina and Brazil are two small countries. 
Paraguay and Uruguay (Fig. 224). The names 
are somewhat alike, but the countries them- 
selves are very different. Figures 256 and 257 
show two places in Paraguay. The ranch 
shown in Figure 258 is in Uruguay. These 
pictures suggest some of many differences 
between the two countries. 


Two small countries. 


Paraguay 


"Travel routes. Nearly everyone who goes 
to or from Paraguay travels by train or river 
boat. A few travel by airplane. Almost no 
one travels by automobile, because no good 
highway joins this country and its neighbors. 

It is a slow journey by train or river boat 
from Paraguay to any of the great cities in 
neighboring countries. A railroad journey 
from Asunción, the capital of Paraguay, to 
Buenos Aires takes more than two days. A 
journey by river steamer between the same 
two cities takes nearly four days. Partly be- 
cause of this slow transportation, Paraguay 
has developed less than some of its neighbors. 

Asunción, the capital of Paraguay. Asun- 
ción is one of the most interesting centers of 
trade and travel in all South America. Every 
year hundreds of boats sail in and out of the 
busy harbor. North of Asunción the river is 
too shallow for the large passenger boats that 
come from Buenos Aires. But smaller boats 
make regular trips upstream, carrying freight 
and passengers as far north as Corumbá in 
Brazil (Fig. 224). 

Asunción seems to be a mixture of many 
things. The government buildings, churches, 
and fine homes were built in the style of old 
Spain. Near the city limits there is an air- 
port built in modern style. Trucks and auto- 
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mobiles move along the streets. But such 
traffic is often held up by long lines of ox- 
carts or heavily loaded donkeys. 

In Asunción, as everywhere in Paraguay, 
an Indian language is spoken as much as 
Spanish. Nearly all the people are mestizos. 

Most people in Asunción make a living 
from trade or government. There are few 
other cities in the country. Most people live 
outside of cities and make a living from forest 
work or herding livestock or farming. 

Forest work. Figure 256 is a common scene 
in Paraguay. Patches of forest and grassland 


Figure 256. On a ranch in Paraguay 


are side by side. Many people in the coun- 
try make a living from the sale of lumber 
or of yerba maté leaves which are used for tea. 

The most valuable forest product comes 
from quebracho trees. Most quebracho trees 
are found along the Paraguay River in the 
edge of the Chaco (Fig. 224). 

Oranges are plentiful and cheap in Para- 
guay. They grow not only in orchards, but 
also wild in the forest. 

Ranching. Figure 256 shows part of a cattle 
ranch in Paraguay. On this ranch cattle graze 
both in the forest and in the open grasslands. 
The men on horseback are herders who ride 
for miles each day to look after the cattle. 
Not many of the cattle are of good quality, 
although in recent years some ranchers have 
greatly improved their herds. Hides and 
meat are important exports of Paraguay. 

Most of the ranchers, and most all of the 
people in Paraguay, live on the plains and 
rolling hills east of the Paraguay River. The 
swampy lands of the Chaco, west of the river 

(Fig. 224), are not good for ranching or 
farming. 

Farming. ‘lhe picture in Figure 257 shows 
a small farm near Asunción. On little patches 
of ground beyond the house this farmer 
raises vegetables, corn, and even a few stalks 
of sugar cane. In the largest patch, cotton is 
grown as a money crop. The farmer has only 
a team of oxen, a plow, a hoe, and a few 
other simple tools to use in his work. 

This farmer in the picture does not, of 
course, raise exactly the same crops as his 
neighbors. Many farmers raise tobacco as a 
money crop. But. everywhere the farms are 
small, the farmers grow most of what they 
need for a living, and the leading money 
crop is cotton. 

The oxcarts in the picture are filled with 
cotton on its way to a gin in Asunción. This 
is only the beginning of a very long trip to 
market. River boats carry the cotton to 
Buenos Aires, and ocean boats take it 
overseas. 


The road in the picture is one of the best 
in all Paraguay. Good roads would help 
much to make possible better use of the re- 
sources of the country. Recently a fine paved 
highway was built southeast from Asunción. 
It has helped farmers who happen to live 
near it. Many more such roads are needed, 
for most of the people in the country are 
farmers. 

Frontier land. Paraguay is often called a 
frontier land because it does not have many 
modern conveniences. It is also a frontier 
for settlers. In recent times, several thou- 
sand people from Canada and Europe have 
moved to Paraguay. They have built new 
homes and made new farms. There is plenty 
of room for many more settlers. Today less 
than one acre out of every hundred acres in 
the country is farmed. 

Pioneer life is not easy. The people who, 
in recent times, moved to empty parts of 
Paraguay quickly discovered this. It takes 
much hard work to begin farming where the 
land has never been plowed, where there 
are no roads, no towns, no houses, and no 
extra laborers to help with the work. 


Uruguay 


Across the Rio de la Plata. Every evening 
a steamer leaves Buenos Aires and sails across 
the wide Rio de la Plata (river of silver). The 
next morning the passengers are landed at 
Montevideo, the capital and leading port of 
Uruguay (Fig. 224). This country has the 
great advantage of being on a main highway 
of ocean trade, while Paraguay is cut off from 
the sea. j 

Montevideo. Almost all the things said 
about Buenos Aires, on pages 281 and 282, 
may also be said about Montevideo. It is the 
greatest city in Uruguay. It is more than 
twenty times as large as the next largest city 
in the country. 

Montevideo is not only an important port. 
It is also a fashionable resort city. Thousands 
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Figure 257. Farmers near Asunción 


of people enjoy the fine beaches at Monte- 
video and at other places along the Rio de 
la Plata. The summer bathing season opens 
in December with a celebration called "the 
day of the beaches." 

Like Buenos Aires and: every other city, 
Montevideo does not live on its own re- 
sources. lt is a.center of trade and travel. 
Many people in Montevideo make a living 
from the travelers and the products that pass 
through the city. 

Land of pastures. Figure 258 shows part of 
a large estancia in Uruguay. The men in the 
picture are driving sheep from one big pas- 
ture to another. Scenes like this are common 
throughout the country. Nearly everywhere 
the land is hilly. Trees line the streams. And 
more than nine acres out of every ten in the 
entire country are in pasture. 

The sheep herders in the picture will re- 
turn to the headquarters of the estancia when 
their work is done. In most of Uruguay, an 
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estancia headquarters is a group of low build- 
ings surrounded by tall trees. The owner 
or manager lives in a one-story brick house, 
built around a patio. The workers live in 
simple adobe houses near-by. In a long shed, 
sheep are sheared and wool is stored. 

The workers on an estancia have much to 
do besides driving the animals from pasture 
to pasture, and shearing sheep in the spring. 
Fences must be mended. Buildings some- 
times need repair. In little gardens and 
orchards, the workers grow vegetables and 
fruits. There is no need to cut and store hay, 
for in the mild climate of Uruguay gras 
grows all through the year. 

There are no cattle in the picture on page 
294, but cattle as well as sheep are raised 
throughout Uruguay. Its exports are, among 
other things, hides, beef, and mutton. But 
wool is by far the most valuable product 
shipped to other lands. Most of the sheep 
are raised for their wool, not for meat, 
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Figure 258. Ona 


Farm lands. Not all the land in Uruguay 
is pasture land. Both corn and wheat are 
grown in a narrow belt along the Rio de la 
Plata. In this part of the country many 
farmers combine the growing of various 
crops with the raising of livestock. In some 
places, especially near the cities, there are 
many orchards, dairy farms, and truck farms. 

Wheat and corn and flax are the leading 
crops, as they are in the Argentine Pampa. 
In Uruguay most of the wheat and corn is 
used for food within the country. Nearly 

all the flaxseed is shipped overseas. But the 
wool which is exported has far greater value. 

To market. Montevideo is on the main 
road to market for most products of the fields 


and pastures. Each year, in the wool depots 
of the city, men sort and put in bags millions 
of pounds of wool. Figure 259 shows a big 
meat-packing plant near Montevideo. The 
chief business of the plant is preparing ch illed 
or frozen meat for shipment overseas 1n Te- 
frigerated ships. 

Things have changed much since Uruguay 
was discovered more than 400 years ago. In 
early days, half-wild cattle roamed over the 
hills. Men hunted these cattle to get hides 
and tallow. Most of the meat was wasted. 
Sheep were introduced, and soon a little wool 
was exported. 

The greatest changes have taken place 
during the last 100 years. People in the grow- 
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Figure 259. Meat-packing plant near Montevideo 


ing cities of Europe needed more meat and 
wool than could be produced in their own 
countries. To help supply this market, the 
ranchers in Uruguay improved their herds 
and raised more sheep and cattle. Montevideo 
and other cities in the country grew as the 
trade in wool and meat grew. 

For a time most of the meat shipped over- 
seas was dried and salted so that it would 
not spoil. Then refrigerated ships began to 
sail back and forth across the Atlantic. About 
50 years ago the first plant for freezing or 
chilling meat was built in Uruguay, Today 
nearly all the meat exports are frozen or 
chilled beef or mutton. 

Prosperous Uruguay. Overseas markets 
have helped to make Uruguay prosperous. 
In exchange for meat and wool and a few 
other things, the people get many kinds of 
goods which help them to live well. 


Things to Remember about Paraguay 
and Uruguay 
i. Uruguay is on a main highway of ocean 
trade, while Paraguay is cut off from the sea. 


What difference does this make to farmers and 
ranchers in each country? How do most people 
travel to or from Paraguay? 

2. Most people in Paraguay make a living 
from forest work, ranching, or farming. How 
is this like northern Argentina? 

3. Paraguay is a frontier for settlement. With 
the help of pictures and stories in this chapter 
and in the chapter on Argentina, tell what à 
settler might see on a trip from Buenos Aires to 
a farm near Asunción. Tell about two problems 
of frontier life in Paraguay. 

4. In one way or another most people in 
Uruguay depend on ranching for a living. Ex- 
plain how work in Montevideo may have much 
to do with ranching. 

5. Recent changes in markets and in trans- 
portation have changed ranching in Uruguay. 
Explain why. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. From what five countries do streams flow 
to the Rio de la Plata? 

2, What do the lines of latitude (p. 229) sug- 
gest about differences in winter weather in Para- 
guay and Uruguay? Is the noon sun ever Over- 
head in Montevideo? In Asunción? 
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Figure 260. Looking Rio de Janeiro to the famous Sugar Loaf 


Brazil 


Big but nearly all empty. Brazil is by far 
the largest country in Latin America. It fills 
almost half of the continent of South Amer- 
ica (Fig. 224). Brazil is even a little larger 
than the United States. 

The map on page 228 shows that nearly 
all Brazilians live near the east coast, Part 
of Brazil was settled earlier than any of the 
United States. Yet today, pioneers still are 
moving out to new land there, 


Rio de Janeiro 


A famous capital. The picture shows part 


. of Rio de Janeiro (Fig. 224), the capital and 


largest city of Brazil. The water at the 
upper right is part of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The mountains are part of the Brazilian 
Highlands. 

Rio de Janeiro is famous for its beauty. 
Each year thousands of visitors come to see 
the city. From high in the air, it looks like 
a carpet of many bright colors. When viewed 
from the bay, it seems to be on a huge 
platform, with mountains like curtains be- 
hind it. Ships enter the bay just beyond the 
short peninsula in the center of the picture. 
The high rocky peak on the peninsula 1s 
called Sugar Loaf Mountain. To the early 
explorers it looked like a loaf of sugar. 
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Many things in Rio de Janeiro are as 
beautiful as its setting, Tall palm trees grow 
along many streets. Some sidewalks are made 
with patterns in color. There are many fine 
buildings, including government offices and 
the homes of the wealthy. Along a famous 
beach and boulevard, the hotels and apart- 
ment houses are as modern as any in the 
world. Of course Rio de Janeiro, like most 
big cities, has some homes of which it cannot 
be proud. 

People in Rio de Janeiro. The language 
of Rio de Janeiro, and of all Brazil, is Por- 
tuguese. Explorers from Portugal came to 
the east coast of South America at about 
the same time that Spanish explorers reached 
the West Indies and the near-by mainland. 

Some people who now live in Brazil are de- 
scendants of white Europeans. Many others 
are Negroes or Indians or of mixed races. 

A living in Rio de Janeiro. Making a 
living in this city is much like making a 
living in any other capital city which is also 
a seaport, a city of factories, and a city of 
trade. In Figure 224, Rio de Janeiro ap- 
pears to be in a corner of Brazil, and perhaps 
in a poor place for trade. Actually it has a 
good location. It is near the middle of the 
cast coast, where most of the people live." 

The fine harbor at Rio de Janeiro has 
helped the city grow, for ocean ships carry 
much of the trade. Streams in the near-by 
highlands also have helped: These streams 
furnish water power for making electricity. 


Central Eastern Brazil 


Near Rio de Janeiro. The capital and 
the lands near it are in the region called 
Central Eastern Brazil. This region extends 
north about halfway to São Salvador (Fig. 
224). It reaches southwest somewhat beyond 
Santos and São Paulo. To the northwest 
the region extends about as far as railroads 
have been built in that direction. 

One of the colored pictures on the next 


page shows a colfee farm in Central Eauern 
Brazil, The other picture shows a nearby 
cotton farm, More than half of all the coffee 
in the world is grown in this region. The 
soil and mild climate are well suited to 
growing colle. Other crops, including coe 
ton, are grown side by side with collec. 

A colfee fazenda. A large coffee farm in 
Brazil is called a coffee farenda. The farenda 
in the picture looks like many others in 
Central Eastern. Brazil. 

The trees are planted on the hilltops and 
on the higher slopes to avoid frou. In win 
ter, cool air collects along the valley bottoms, 
and there from may occur. Trees on the 
upper slopes seldom are damaged by frost, 

On mom coffee farendas, coffee trees 
cover much less than half of the land. The 
lower slopes are used for pasture, woodland, 
or food crops. The corrals in the picture 
may seem out of place on a colfee farenda. 
But they arc not. Many workers depend on 
cattle and hogs for part of their living. 

Most of the work on a coffee farenda is 
done by colonos. A colono is a man who 
agrees to care for a certain group of coffee 
trees. He is paid a share of the crop. Other 
workers are paid in money. 

The picture shows several small houses 
where colonos or other workers live. On a 
large fazenda, there are more houses. There 
also may be a store, church, school, and per- 
haps even a motion-picture theater, 

Harvest of coffee. The workers on the 
coffee fazendas are busy both summer and 
winter. During the long, hot, rainy summer 
they cultivate the soil and kill the weeds 
around the trees. The cool. dry winter is 
the harvest season. The work of harvesting 
coffee usually begins in May and lasts until 
early September. 

On the fazendas in Brazil there are not 
enough workers to pick cach coffee berry 
by hand, as in Colombia and Central Amer- 
ica. Instead, the Brazilian workers strip both 
ripe and green berries from the branches at 
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Figure 261. Headquarters of a coffee fazenda 


Figure 262. On a big cotton fazenda 
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me time. The coffee berries, together with 
some leaves and twigs, fall to the ground. 

At fazenda headquarters, the ripe berries 
are separated from the green berries and 
irom any sticks and leaves. Later, the coffee 
is dried. Both ripe and green berries are 
marketed. Of course, the ripe berries are 
worth more than the others. 

The long platforms in the picture are used 
for drying coffee. A layer a few inches thick 
is spread over each platform. Perhaps twice 
a day the workers turn all this coffee, so that 
it will dry properly. In case of rain, they 
quickly gather the coffee in piles and cover 
each pile with a canvas. The almost rainless 
winter in Central Eastern Brazil is a good 
time for the coffee harvest. 

To market. After the coffee is dried and 
all husks have been removed, the crop is 
graded and then sacked for shipment. In 
carts, wagons, or trucks it is hauled to a rail- 
road. Finally, train loads of coffee are col- 
lected at one port, Santos (Fig. 224). 

From July until about Christmas, Santos 
is a very busy place. Thousands of men 
work along the water front, where there are 
huge warehouses and long docks. Dozens 
of ships may be loaded at one time. 

Santos is the greatest coffee port in the 
world. Coffee is the leading export of Brazil, 
and most of the crop goes to the United 
States. All of the coffee which is exported is 
roasted in the countries to which it is sold. 

Too much coffee. In Brazil the growing 
of coffee has increased greatly during the last 
100 years. As people overseas bought more 
and more coffee, millions of new trees were 
planted in Brazil. Thousands of workers 
moved from Europe to the coffee lands. 
Suddenly, the Brazilian coffee growers 
found that they were growing much more 
coffee than the world would buy. Millions of 
bags of coffee were destroyed because there 
was no market for it. 

The rush to grow coffee caused a great 
waste of land. As the market for coffee in- 


creased, millions of acres of new land were 
cleared and planted to coffee. Some of the 
land was poorly cared for. In a few years 
many worn-out fields were left behind as the 
coffee planters moved on to a new frontier. 
Some of these fields now grow nothing more 
than grass. This waste of land was much the 
same as that in the tobacco country, in the 
early days in the United States. The tobacco 
planters followed a plan described as “cut 
down, wear out, and walk off" (p. 27). 

Cotton in the land of coffee. Today Brazil 
depends less on its famous coffee than it did 
25 years ago. On many fazendas, cotton has 
taken the place of coffee. Next to coffee, cot- 
ton is now the leading export of the country. 

The people in Figure 262 live on a big 
cotton fazenda near Sao Paulo (Fig. 224). At 
picking time the entire family helps with 
work in the field. 

Central Eastern Brazil has many advan- 
tages for growing cotton, The plants grow 
well during the hot, rainy summer. The 
dry weather in autumn and early winter is 
just right for picking cotton. Also, new fac- 
tories in this part of Brazil use much cotton 
for making cloth. 

Other crops and other farmers. Even in 
the heart of the coffee lands, less than half 
of the farm land is in coffee. In some of the 
fields the farm workers grow most of their 
own food. They raise corn, rice, beans, sugar 
cane, mandioca, and fruit. Mandioca is a 
root which looks somewhat like a long sweet 
potato. Tapioca and various starches are 
made from mandioca. In Brazil, mandioca 
is cooked or baked in many different ways. 
The daily food of the common people is 
rice, beans, and mandioca. 

In recent years, there has been an “orange 
boom” in Central Eastern Brazil. Some 
farmers have found that they can make more 
money growing oranges than either coffee 
or cotton. Oranges from Brazil have a good 
market in Europe. One reason is that Bra- 
zilian oranges ripen in the “off season” for 
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fruit in countries north of the equator. 
Bananas are grown for food in many places, 
and they are exported from plantations in 
the hot lowlands near Santos. 

Sao Paulo. Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and 
Sao Paulo are the leading three business 
centers in Central Eastern Brazil. Next to 
Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo is the largest city 
in the country. The coffee and cotton lands 
help to explain its size. Many wealthy owners 
of coffee fazendas live in Sao Paulo. 

Sao Paulo grew rapidly during the “coffee 
rush." Today it is a great center of both 
trade and manufacturing. Cloth is the most 
important product of the factories. Workers 
in the factories also make such things as 
machinery, cement, chemicals, leather goods, 
and furniture. 

Water power has been a great help to 
manufacturing in Sáo Paulo. Much of the 
electricity used in the city is made near 
Santos, where a stream tumbles hundreds of 
feet over the edge of the Brazilian Highlands. 

Sao Paulo is also an important cattle 
market. Some cattle come from farms and 
fazendas near-by. Many of them are raised 

in the open spaces far to the west in the 
interior of Brazil. 

Mining. About 200 years ago there was 
a gold rush in Brazil which, in some Ways, 
was like the famous gold rush which came 
laier in the United States. Gold was dis- 
covered in the Brazilian Highlands north of 
Rio de Janeiro. The rush to the gold fields 
helped establish Rio de Janeiro as a city. 
Later, diamonds were discovered and more 
people went out to seek their fortunes. 

Many of the prospectors returned to the 
coast as poor as when they had left. Others 
stayed as farmers in the highlands. Only a 
few found the fortunes they were seeking. 

Gold, diamonds, manganese, and iron ore 
are now mined in the Brazilian Highlands. 
In iron ore, Brazil is one of the richest 

countries in the world. It is said to have 
"mountains of iron." Only a little of the 


ore is mined, partly because Brazil has al. 
most no coal for smelting. Perhaps in years 
to come Brazil may be able to make better 
use of its vast mineral resources. 


Southern Brazil 


Frontier in the cool South. Southern Bra- 
zil extends from Central Eastern Brazil to 
Uruguay, and from the Atlantic Ocean to 
Paraguay (Fig. 224). A large part of the region 
is a forested plateau. In some places there 
are prairies. Since these lands are outside 
of the tropics, winter weather is chilly and 
there are occasional frosts. In most places, 
such crops as coffee cannot be grown. 

The first settlers in Brazil made their 
homes in tbe northeastern part of the coun- 
try. Later, many people came to Central 
Eastern Brazil. They founded Rio de Janeiro 
and other cities near-by. It was not until 
about a hundred years ago that settlers in 
large numbers moved into Southern Brazil. 

Cities grew up in Southern Brazil as new 
settlers came by the thousands. Scattered 
over the region today are many fine villages 
with good schools, churches, and modern 
stores. But much of Southern Brazil is still 
a frontier land. 

Farming in Southern Brazil. The farm in 
Figure 263 is a frontier farm in a forest clear- 
ing. The farmer’s wife and children are 
standing near the house. This family came 
from Poland. Their neighbors may have 
come from Germany, Italy, Russia, or other 
countries in Europe. In this frontier land, 
there are few Indians or Negroes. 

In small fields, dotted with stumps, the 
Polish farmer grows corn, potatoes, and 
beans. Most of the work is done by hand. 
The farmer has about twenty hogs and a 
dozen cattle. Part of the corn crop is fed 
to the hogs. When the farmer sells a few 
hogs or cattle, he drives them through the 
forest to a market village on a railroad. 

In some places, farmers grow tobacco, 
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Figure 263. 


grapes, or rice. Those who live near a rail- 
road are able to ship corn, wheat, or other 
grains to market. Several million cattle and 
sheep are raised, many of them in prairie 
lands near Uruguay. But there is still plenty 
of room for many more people to make a 
living from the land. 

Forests. The frontier farmers have made 
much use of the forests. Every building in 
Figure 263 is made of wood. All the fences 
and gates are of wood. Most of the lumber 
was made at a frontier sawmill. 

Lumber from Southern Brazil is used out- 
side of the region, too. Large shipments go 
by boat to Central Eastern Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. Nearly all the lumber comes 
from Parana pine trees. For miles and miles 
in the forest there are few trees of other kinds. 
This helps to make lumbering easy. 

Most lumber camps in Southern Brazil are 
along the few railroads. Many more railroads 
will be needed if all the forest resources are 


to be used. 
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Yerba maté. In scattered places in this 
forest, as in forests of Paraguay and Argen- 
tina, men make a living by cutting branches 
from yerba maté trees. The leaves are roasted 
and then used for making tea. Some yerba 
maté is collected from wild trees. There also 
are plantations where yerba maté branches 
are harvested as a crop. 

Looking ahead. The map on page 254 
shows Porto Alegre and Rio Grande. in 
Southern Brazil. Nearly all of their business 
depends on lumbering or farming. These 
and other cities will continue to grow as 
farming and forest work increase. 

Many people believe that Southern Brazil 
will be much more important in the future 
than it is now. The region has rich soils, 
large forests, and a temperate climate. The 
largest supplies of coal are in this region. 
Most of it is not good enough for smelting, 
but it can be used for fuel. Some day great 
éléctric power plants may be built at Iguassü 
Falls, on the Paraná River (Fig. 224). 
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Changes in Southern Brazil may come 
slowly. It takes years of hard work to change 
a frontier land into a land of big cities and 
factories and modern farms. 


Northeastern Brazil 


Between Rio de Janeiro and the Amazon. 
Northeastern Brazil extends from Central 
Eastern Brazil to lands near the mouth of the 
Amazon River, Most of the people live along 
the rainy coast. Few live in the dry plateau. 
Wet or dry, Northeastern Brazil is a tropical 
land where winter never comes. 

São Salvador. ‘The picture shows part of 
São Salvador, the largest city in Northeastern 


Brazil. This is a seaport city, built on two 
levels. The people in the picture are in the 
lower city, along the water front. In this part 
of the city are warehouses, small factories, 
banks, business offices, and public markets. 

Some farmers who live along the coast 
near the city bring vegetables and fruit to 


market in little boats like those i the 


picture. Other small boats are used for 
fishing or for trade with people who live 
across the bay. The picture does not show 
any of the large ocean ships which sail to 
and from Sao Salvador. : 

The upper city, on the hill, has EE 
the fine shops, hotels, and homes in São 94 
vador. In the tall tower is a modern elevator. 
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It carries people up and down between the 
two levels in the city. 

Sao Salvador is only one of many cities, 
large and small, along the coast of North- 
castern Brazil. Ocean ships carry most of 
the traffic between them. Railroads carry 
goods to and from the coast more than along 
the coast. "There are no railroads connecting 
Northeastern Brazil with neighboring lands. 

Sugar lands. For about 300 years sugar 
cane has been grown along the northeastern 
coast. As one might expect, most of the cane 
is grown on plantations in the rainy coastal 
lowlands. Recife is one of the leading sugar 
ports. 

In early days, Northeastern Brazil exported 
large amounts of sugar. Now, nearly all the 
crop is used within the country. 

There are several things which help to 
explain why Brazil now exports little sugar. 
One reason is that sugar plantations in the 
West Indies, using new machinery, produce 
sugar at lower cost. Another reason is the 
problem of getting workers in Brazil. For 
a long time, the plantation owners in Braril 
depended on Negro slaves. After the slaves 
were freed, more than 50 years ago, it cost 
more to get men to work in the fields of 
sugar cane. 

Most of the Negroes stayed on in the same 
villages. Now in Northeastern Brazil, more 
than half the people are Negro or of mixed 
races. 

Cacao, a tree crop. Cacao, like sugar cane, 
is an old crop in the American tropics. 
The Indians were growing it when the first 
explorers came. 

Nearly all of Brazil's cacao crop is grown 
near the coast, southwest of Sao Salvador. 
Men have found that this coastal lowland 
is a good place for cacao. It needs hot, rainy 
weather the ycar around. Forest trees pro- 
tect the cacao trees from wind. 

Cacao beans are found inside large pods, 
about the size of small melons. These pods 
grow on the trunks and branches of the trees. 


Workers collect the pods and cut them open 
to get the cacao beans that are inside. The 
beans are then fermented, dried, and finally 
carried through the forest to a branch rail- 
road or port city. Most of the cacao is 
shipped to the United States, where much of 
it is used in making cocoa or chocolate. 

Cacao and sugar cane are only two of the 
money crops grown along the coast of North- 
eastern. Brazil. Many farmers grow cotton 
or tobacco. On farms, both large and small, 
there are food crops—corn, beans, rice, ba- 
nanas, mandioca, and others. 

Dry land in the tropics. The interior of 
Northeastern Brazil is a dry, hilly plateau. 
Only a few people live there (Figs. 204 and 
224). Some are herders who tend goats and 
cattle. Others are farmers. Many of these 
farmers live along the edge of the plateau, 
where there is a little more rain than farther 
inland. 

Cotton is an important money crop to the 
plateau farmers, Much of it is a kind called 
"tree cotton," which grows for five years or 
more without replanting. It can stand dry 
weather. 

Droughts sometimes come to the plateau. 
Both people and animals have died of hunger 
and thirst during severe droughts. The gov- 
ernment is now building reservoirs and plan- 
ning irrigation to help the people living in 
this part of Brazil. 

Wax from trees. Some people in North- 
eastern Brazil make a living from carnauba 
palm trees. "These trees grow well along river 
banks and in valleys on the plateau. During 
the dry season, a coating of fine powder 
forms on the leaves, helping to protect them 
from loss of water by evaporation. 

Men have found that this powder can be 
collected and melted to make a valuable wax. 
Carnauba wax is used in making many things, 
phonograph records, furniture polish, and 
even lipstick. In most years, Brazil gets about 
as much money from exports of carnauba wax 
as from exports of cacao. 
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Figure 265. A lonely home on the great river 


The Amazon Lowland 


A land of rivers and forests. The largest 
river in the world is the Amazon (Fig. 224). 
It rises in the Andes within 100 miles of the 
Pacific coast and flows all the way across the 
continent to the Atlantic Ocean. No other 
stream carries as much water. In several 
places the river is so wide that a man stand- 
ing on one bank cannot see the opposite bank. 
Sometimes the muddy waters of the Amazon 
color the ocean more than a hundred miles 
from the coast. 

Forests cover most of the land in the 
Amazon Lowland. The picture suggests how 
hard it would be to build roads there. Nearly 
all travel is by boat, as suggested by the pic- 
ture on the opposite page. As one should 
expect, this is a lonely land where few people 
live. 

A home in the forest. The map shows two 
cities, Belém and Manáos, in the Amazon 
region. Except for the people who live in 
these two cities and a few smaller places, the 
people of the Amazon are widely scattered. 
Most are Indians, or mestizos, or whites. 
Nearly all of them live in houses as simple 
as the house in the picture above. 


The house is made largely of leaves and 
poles from the forest. The floor is on top 
of posts set in the ground. This helps to keep 
out insects and makes the house a little cooler, 
Day and night, all through the year, the 
weather is warm or hot. Yet the temperature 
is never as high as it may be on a very hot 
summer day in central United States. 

The leaves on the roof are a good protec- 
tion from the heavy rains which may fall 
at any time of year. Most rain along the 
Amazon comes in afternoon showers. The 
nights and mornings usually are clear. By 
noon, thunder clouds may rise high in the 
sky. Then comes a sudden, heavy downpour 
of rain. Before evening the sky is clear 
again, but all the land is soaking wet. Even 
during heavy storms the family that lives 
in the little home in the picture is able to 
keep dry. 

Making a living. When the first explorers 
came to the Amazon they found a few Indian 
tribes in the forest. These Indians got part 
of their food from little gardens in forest 
clearings. They also hunted, fished, and col- 
lected food in the forest. Today, many of the 
people along the Amazon make a living in 
much the same way. Their chief food crops 
are corn, mandioca, bananas, and rice. 

There is little commercial farming in the 
Amazon Lowland. Here and there, planta- 
tions have been started. Cattle are grazed in 
scattered open grasslands. Near the few 
cities, men grow food crops to sell. Even so, 
some of the food for the cities comes from 
outside the Amazon region. 

The Amazon forest has many valuable 
trees, but several things make lumbering dif- 
ficult. The valuable trees are scattered widely 
among hundreds of other kinds. Workers 
are scarce. It is hard to build roads back 
from the rivers. 

For export, the most valuable products of 
the Amazon Lowland are Brazil nuts an 
rubber. Brazil nuts are gathered after they 
ripen and fall from the trees. 
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Rubber. The house in Figure 265 is the 
home of a rubber worker. During the less 
rainy season, he makes daily trips through the 
forest, collecting the milky juice, called latex, 
from as many as 200 scattered rubber trees. 
In the morning he cuts into the bark of a tree 
and hangs a cup underneath the cut to catch 
the latex. Later, he returns to collect the 
latex. In the evening he builds a fire and, 
with heat and smoke, hardens the latex into a 
ball of rubber. 

In one day a worker sees hundreds of birds, 
many monkeys, and perhaps several snakes. 
Insects are often the most dangerous things 
in the forest. Mosquitoes and other insects 
may carry diseases which are very harmful 
to man, Living and working in the Amazon 
forest is difficult. ` 

Most of the rubber workers sell their rub- 
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ber to merchants at trading posts on the river. 
There a worker can buy cloth, medicine, 
and a knife, or some other simple tool. Often 
these merchants have furnished such supplies 
in advance. Many of the workers are always 
in debt to the merchants. 

At one time the Amazon region produced 
nearly all the rubber in the world. Then 
men planted rubber trees on big plantations 
in southeastern Asia. There they produce 
rubber at less than the cost of gathering wild 
rubber in Brazil. A plantation worker can 
care for several hundred trees. Also in south- 
eastern Asia there is a much larger supply of 
workers than in Brazil. Today rubber from 
the Amazon Lowland is of little importance 
in the world. 

In recent years, an American company has 
been growing rubber on plantations along: 
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Figure 267. Airways of Latin America 


the Amazon. Scientists who work for this 
company have solved many problems. They 
have learned how rubber can be raised in 
larger amounts. But they have not solved 
the problem of labor. There are not enough 
workers to care for big new plantations. 

Markets in the Amazon. The river is the 

road to market, throughout the Amazon 
region. In small boats, like some of those 
in Figure 266, Brazil nuts, rubber, and other 
products are brought to the trading posts. 
Larger boats carry the products downstream, 
to centers such as Manáos or Belém. The 
steamer in the picture sails back and forth 
between Belém and ports hundreds of miles 
upstream. 

Jn Belém and Manos there are streetcars, 
automobiles, hotels, theaters, and thousands 
of people. At Manáos is a famous opera 
house built at great expense "when rubber 
was king" in the Amazon. Both cities are 
really big trading posts. Most of the people 
in them, like those in little trading posts far 
up the river, make a living by buying the 
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products of the Amazon Lowland and selling 7 
manufactured goods. 


Interior Brazil 


Another frontier. The lands south of the ^ 
Amazon Lowland, and west of Northeastern © 
and Central Eastern Brazil, are called In- 
terior Brazil (Fig. 224). Few people live in 
this region. It has no highways or railroads, 
except for the railroad near Corumbá (Fig. 
224). Falls on the tributaries of the Amazon 
hold back travel by river from the north. 

Most of the people of Interior Brazil live — 
by ranching. Their cattle and sheep graze © 
on grasslands and in patches of forest. Herds 
of cattle are driven east for many miles, to” 
markets in Sao Paulo and other cities. 

Interior Brazil, even more than Southern 
Brazil, is a frontier land. With more settlers 
and good transportation it might become 
an important part of the Brazil of the future. 


Air Transportation 


By land, sea, and air. Year by year people 
are able to travel about in Brazil much more © 
easily than ever before. One reason is that ~ 
new highways have been built in many places. — 
Also airplanes are flying regularly, back and © 
forth across the country. The map shows how : 
large a part of Brazil is now served by air 9 
transportation. Of course, most of the air 3 
lines are along the east coast where nearly -— 
all the people live. 3 

One of the great advantages of air trans — 
portation is speed. Today a business ma E. 
in Rio de Janeiro, who wishes to go to Belém — 
in the Amazon Lowland, need not spend - 
several days on a steamer. Instead, he can fly. 
to Belém in a few hours. 

The air route from Rio de Janeiro to 
Cuiabá (Fig. 224), far away in the interio 
of Brazil, suggests a second great advantage ‘ 
of air transportation. Cuiabá cannot be k 
reached by railroad, highway, or water route — 


Men in airplanes can fly over the barriers 
which hold back travel in any other way. 

The picture was taken from an airplane 
flying over the Amazon River. The shadow 
of the plane is clearly seen on the water, 
Along the river bank, the forest forms a solid 
wall. It would be very hard to build a road 
there. The airplane can fly swiftly over the 
dense forest. 

Neighbors by air. Figure 267 shows that 
Brazil is now joined with every other coun- 
try in Latin America by air lines. This 
means much both to people in Brazil and in 
the other countries. Before air lines were 
established, these countries were far apart 
in travel time. Now they are close together, 
in travel time, by air. 

Air travel has also made Brazil a near 
neighbor of the United States. It takes less 
time to fly from Florida to Belém, Brazil, 
than to travel by train from Chicago to 
Florida. 


Things to Remember about Brazil 


1. Brazil is a frontier country. Millions of 
people live in cities or on farms along part of 
the coast. But-most of Brazil is an empty land. 
Look at the picture of a frontier farm (Fig. 263) 
and the picture of Rio de Janeiro (Fig. 260). 
Then tell in what ways living on the frontier is 
different from living in the capital city. So far, 
which has made the greater progress, Southern 
Brazil or Interior Brazil? Why? 

2. Central Eastern Brazil is a land of farms, 
cities, and mines. How have the farms helped 
the leading three cities? Explain why “Today 
Brazil depends less on its famous coffee than it 
did 25 years ago.” Name two advantages for 
growing cotton in this region. Why is there 
only a little mining of iron ore? 

3. Northeastern Brazil is a tropical land, 
where leading money crops are sugar cane, cacao, 
and cotton. Using maps on pages 254 and 264, 
show where each crop is grown and why it is 
grown there. How does work in this region 
depend in part upon the West Indies? 

4. The region of the Amazon Lowland is a 
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Figure 268. Open airways above trackless forests 


hot, rainy, forest-covered land where few people 
live. Why is much less rubber collected now than 
years ago? Suppose a traveler went from Belem 
to Iquitos by river steamer, Tell what kinds of 
homes and work he might see if he stopped here 
and there along the way. ^ 

p. Air transportation is bringing people 
closer together in travel time. Explain two great 
advantages of air transportation. 


Exploring and Finding for Ourselves 


1. Use the population map (Fig. 204) to ex- 
plain why Rio de Janeiro has a good location for 
trade. 

». Use two maps (Figs. 224 and 267) in 
comparing land travel and air travel from La 
Paz, Bolivia, to São Paulo, Brazil; from Mexico 
City to Panamá; from Lima to Quito; and from 
Belém to Trinidad. 

3. Name four forest products besides lumber, 
and show where each may be found in Brazil. 
Why is there little lumbering in the Amazon 


Lowland? 
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Estancia (čs tün'syü), 277, 
278, 282, 285, 287, 293 
Europe, 1, 5, 8, 12, 14, 18, 19, 
27, 39, 40, 68, 129, 208, 
224, 229, 252, 259, 270, 
278, 282, 286, 292, 295, 
297, 299, 300 

Everglades, 136 

Explorers, 1, 2, 34, 241, 260, 
263, 268, 296, 303, 304 

Exploring and Finding for 
Ourselves, 17, 24, 32, 36, 
45, 49, 54, 58, 65, 70, 77, 
82, 88, 93, 103, 110, 122, 
130, 139, 143, 154, 158, 
167, 186, 213, 241, 247, 
253, 265, 275, 280, 290, 
295, 307 

Exports. See Trade. 


F 


Factories and manufacturing, 
16, 21, 22, 44, 53, 74, 92, 
105, 107, 121, 122, 124- 
125, 132, 
133, 
147, 
173, 
199, 
222, 
257, 261, 
289, 297, 299, 300, 302 

Fairbanks, 205 

Falls and rapids, 11, 16, 42, 44, 
51, 61, 105, 125, 127, 169, 
170, 174, 175, 189, 201, 
257, 259, 301, 300 ~ 

Faneuil Hall (fán'l), 114, 118, 
122 

Farmers and farming, 2, 6, 11, 
15, 20-21, 22, 24, 30, 37, 
38, 39, 46, 48, 52, 53, 56, 
62, 68, 76, 84, 86, 102- 

110-116, 117, 122, 

185, 136-137, 141, 

159, 153, 158, 159- 

, 180-182, 184, 188, 

192, 193, 194, 199, 

208, 209, 210, 211, 

, 219, 220-221, 222, 

225, 231-232, 233, 

235, 236-237, 238, 

, 241, 242, 243, 245, 

249-250, 251, 255, 

258, 260-262, 267, 

269, 270, 271, 274, 

288, 289, 292, 294- 

, 297-301 

cash-crop farming, 22 
commercial, 37, 41, 57, 167, 
192, 193, 194, 209° 
dairy, 162-164, 182, 185, 193 
dry farming, 191, 193 
mixed farming, 164-165, 180, 
221, 223 
“specialty,” 194, 195, 225 
truck, 115, 126, 135, 142, 
166, 285, 295 

Fazenda (fà zén^dà), 297, 298, 
299, 300 

Fertilizer, 28, 46, 66, 133, 161, 
170, 270, 277 


| Fishermen and fishing, 6, 11, 
12, 14, 31, 34, 95, 103, 117, 
118, 136, 191, 197, 201, 
204, 205, 208, 212, 219, 
225, 246, 260, 268, 302 

commercial, 12, 197 


Fish Pier, Boston, 118-119, 
122, 125 

Flatboats, 42, 43, 44, 51, 52, 
53, 94, 146 

Flax, 32, 39, 223, 284, 288, 294 

Flint, 176 


Floods and flood control, 42, 
44, 48, 54, 64, 80, 140,.142, 
185, 188, 196, 262, 263, 
287, 288 

Florida (flór^t da), 7, 10, 131, 
132, 134, 136, 137, 148, 
149, 178, 190, 211, 248, 
251, 307 

Flour and flour milling, 14, 40, 
44, 53, 61, 72, 74, 80, 81, 
123, 169, 170, 184, 199, 
201, 257 

Forests and woodlands, 6, 16, 
18, 19, 20, 25, 27, 31, 34, 
37, 38, 47, 62, 83, 88, 
122, 127, 133, 142, 
145, 149, 170, 176, | 
195-197, 201, 204, 
219-220, 222, 228, 

239, 240, 242, 

246, 256, 263, 

268, 269, 273, 275, 280, 
291, 300, 301, 


306, 307 
map of distribution, 145 
national, 98, 102, 196 
products, 142, 195 
Forestry, 98 
Fort Worth, 184 
Fort Yukon (yóo^kón), 206 
France and the French, 212, 
219, 221, 250 
Freight, 14, 22, 36, 44, 52, 54, 
59, 77, 89, 105, 107, 130, 
184, 256, 258, 259, 208, 
274, 279, 281, 286, 291 
French Guiana. See Guiana. 
Fruit and fruit farming, 21, 87, 
92, 118, 115, 116, 122, 
130, 142, 166, 167, 193, 
195, 209, 221, 257, 278, 
285, 288, 203, 299, 302 
Furniture, 30, 40, 61, 72, 74, 
122, 138, 176, 199, 233, 
271, 300 
Furs and fur trading, 15, 18, 
19, 20, 24, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
53, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
72, 79, 205, 206, 207, 215 


G 


Galveston (gil’vés tin), 151 
Bay, 152 

Gardens, 27, 36, 71, 113, 117 

Gary (gár^Ü), 172, 175 

Gas, natural, 99, 121, 153, 233 

Gatun Lake (gä toon’), 213 

Georgia (jór^jyà), 29, 32, 33, 
46, 92, 103, 132, 133, 137, 
138, 142, 148, 149 


Glacier, 74, 202, 220, 224 

Glass and glass factories, 25, 
44 

Globe, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 

Gloucester (glós^tér), 118 

Glycerine (glís'ér In), 170 

Goats, 84, 231, 237, 260, 287, 
303 


Gold, 72, 74, 75, 76, 79, 81, 84, 
85, 197, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
217, 229, 231, 239, 241, 
246, 259, 260, 263, 268, 
272, 273, 300 

gold rush of 1849, 73, 94, 246 
See also Miners and Min- 


ing. 

Golden Gate, 73, 74 

Government, 68, 69, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 103, 184, 194, 
205, 206, 208, 212, 215, 
238, 258, 262, 270, 273, 
279, 282, 291, 297, 303 

Grain and grain farming, 21, 
24, 28, 30, 32, 39, 52, 54, 
58, 61, 64, 65, 87, 113, 
136, 142, 164, 165, 178, 
179, 184, 201, 221, 225, 
243, 258, 267, 271, 
278, 286, 288, 301. See 
also Corn, Wheat, etc. 

Grand Canyon, 187 

Grand Coulee Dam (grind 
kóo^16), 189-190, 191 

Grand Rapids, 176 

Grapefruit, 136, 178, 182, 212 

Grapes and grapevines, 77, 
166, 195, 278, 287, 301. 
See also Vineyards. 

Grass and grasslands, 55, 56, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 80, 83, 84, 
87, 94, 162, 164, 180, 182, 
193, 195, 205, 206, 231, 
238, 239, 256, 262, 272, 
280, 284, 287, 288, 291, 
292, 293, 304, 306 

Great Bear Lake, 217, 218 

Great Lakes, 18, 21, 22, 58, 59- 
65, 91, 94, 123, 142, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 175, 176 

Great Plains, 10, 94, 162, 170, 
178-185, 223 

Great Salt Lake, 86, 91 

Greater Antilles (ăn til’éz), 252 

Gristmill, 15, 21, 40, 62. See 
also Flour and flour mill- 
ing. 

Growing season, 47, 148, 149, 
181, 191, 192, 205, 223, 
232, 249, 270 

Guadalajara (gwü'thü lä hi” 
ri), 235, 236 

Guam (gwiim), 209-210, 213 

Guano (gwii’nd), 270 

Guatemala (gwii té mii’14), 238, 
242-244, 245 

City, 243 
Guayaquil (gwi’i kél’), 268 
Guiana (gé ii’nd), 255, 263, 264 
British, 264 
Dutch, 264. 
French, 264 


N 
m 


See Surinam. 
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H 


Habana (a bü^nà), 249 
Hacienda (à syén^dà), : 
Haiti (hà^t1), 249-250, 
Halifax (hàl^t fáks), 219 
Harbors, 11, 12, 16, 59, 61, 62, 
64, 73, 82, 103, 128, 129, 
134, 151, 157, 158, 171, 
199, 204, 211, 219, 224, 
238, 249, 279, 291, 297 
Harlem River, 129 
Hawaii (hà wi’é), 208, 211 
and Hawaiians, 200 
Territory of, 208 
Hawaiian Islands (hä wi’ydn), 
208-209, 251 
Hay, 53, 56, 110, 112, 113, 117, 
142, 159, 162, 164, 165, 
182, 193, 219, 221 
Hemp, 32, 39 
Henequen (hén/é kén), 240- 
241 
Hides and skins, 21, 66, 71, 
72, 88, 263, 292, 293 
Highlands, 5, 229, 230, 231, 
235, 242, 243, 245, 246, 
250, 255, 256, 259, 200, 
201, 263, 264, 267, 208 
Brazilian, 300 
Historical geography 
of Applachian highlands, 33-* 
36 


of California, 70-77 
of Chesapeake lowland, 25- 
28 
of New England, 11-17 
of New York lowland, 18-24 
of Ohio Valley, 37-49 
of Oregon country, 78-82 
of our natural resources, 94- 
99 
of prairie settlements, 55-65 
of railroads, 89-93 
of the region between moun- 
tains, 83-88 : 
of the South, 46-49 
of the Western Plains, 66-69 
Hogs, 15, 32, 37, 39, 44, 47, 
64, 142, 161, 162, 221, 284, 
297, 300 
map of distribution, 162 
Honduras (hón doo^rás), 244 
Honolulu (hō nó 1007106), 208 
Hops, 194 
Horses, 14, 16, 22, 32, 34, 40, 
44, 85, 112, 142, 159, 162, 
246, 283, 284 
Houston (hüs^tün), 151-152 
Hudson Bay (hiid’s’n), 219, 
220, 224 
Hudson River, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 59, 61, 128, 129 
Hudson Strait, 219 
Hunters and hunting, 19, 34 
37, 62, 66, 72, 95, 205, 207, 
216, 268, 304 
Huron, Lake, 60, 174, 222 
Hybrid corn (hibrid), 161 
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I 


Idaho (I^dá hd), 7, 92, 196, 201 
Iguassá Falls (6 gwa 860^), 301 
Illinois (Il ¥ noi”), 55, 56, 57, 
87, 89, 156, 158, 167, 172, 
175 
Rivér, 57, 64, 75, 170 
— Valley (Im pér’l dl), 
Imports, 249, 279. 
Trade. 
Incas (Ing^kás), 267, 270, 271 
Independence Hall, 106-107 
India (Ind! à), 264 
Indian Ocean, 15, 29 
Indiana (In'dY &n/à), 91, 172, 
175 
Indianapolis (In df dn &p’6 
lis), 175 
Indians, 1, 15, 18, 19, 23, 34, 
52, 59, 62, 63, 66, 71, 72, 
80, 82, 91, 205, 206, 219, 
227, 228, 229, 235, 243, 
245, 246 258, 
260, 261, 263, 264, 207, 
268, 269, 271, 274, 275, 
278, 282, 291, 297, 300, 
303, 304 
Indigo (indi go), 15, 30 
Inside Passage, 202, 204 
Iodine (1^6 din), 277 
Towa (i^9 wa), 91, 158, 159, 
162, 175 
Iquitos (ê ké’tds), 269, 272-273 
Tron ore, 44, 60, 62, 64, 93, 
121, 145, 172, 173-174, 
197, 219, 222, 233, 249, 
277, 289, 300 
map of distribution, 172 
Tron and steel, 121, 123, 125, 
126, 128, 136, 144, 145, 
172, 176, 199, 219, 232, 
233, 241 
Irrigation, 70, 72, 76-77, 84, 
85-86, 87, 88, 103, 178, 
180, 181, 182, 185, 188, 
190, 191, 194, 199, 201, 
209, 230, 231, 232, 233, 
236, 241, 245, 251, 255, 
261, 267, 270, 271, 277, 
278, 287-288, 303 
map of irrigated areas, 191 
Isthmus ({s’miis), 16, 73, 213 
Italy, 282, 300 


J 
Jacksonville, 134, 190 
Jamaica (jå mà^ká), 250, 252 
James River, 25, 133, 135 
Jamestown, 25, 27, 66, 219 
Island, 25 

Japan, 82, 201, 206, 208 - 
Jarvis Island (jár^vis), 210 


See also 


Juneau (j00’nd), 204, 206, 276 


K 


Kansas (kün^zás), 67, 68, 179, 


181 
City, Kansas, 184 
City, Missouri, 70, 184 


Keel boat, 42, 51, 66 
56, 132, 139, 140, 141, 149 


L 


Labrador (lib’rd dôr), 216 

La Guaira (là gwi’ril), 261 

La Paz (là pis’), 274 

Latex (là^téks), 305 

Latin America, 6, 136, 227-307 

Lead, 53, 176, 197, 231, 239 

Leather, 176, 250. See also 
Hides and skins. 

Lemons, 77, 136, 278 

Lesser Antilles (ăn tl^ez), 252 

Lettuce, 77, 92, 135, 192, 194 

Lichens (li^kénz), 207 

Lima (1é’mi), 269, 270 


9; | Lincoln Memorial, 101 


Livestock, 142, 246, 284, 204. 
See also Cattle, Hogs, ete. 

Llamas (là^máz), 267, 268, 271, 
272, 275 

Llanero (lä n&^ró), 262, 263 

Llanos (là^nóz), 262, 263 

Lobsters and lobster fishing, 
117, 118 

Loganberries, 193 

Logging &nd lumbering, 11, 13, 
20, 21, 54, 57, 81, 95, 117, 
146, 191, 196-197, 205, 
208, 216, 219-220, 225, 
243, 245, 301, 304 

Long Island, 115, 116, 128, 129 

Los Angeles (lds íng^gàl és), 
71, 190, 199-200 

Louisiana (lóó &/zl &n^à), 47, 
131, 144, 146, 147, 148, 
149, 153 

Louisville (160’Is vil; 150^1 v11), 
43, 44, 50, 51, 52, 142 

Lowell (1678), 124 

Lowlands, 5, 8, 16, 18, 25, 76, 
78, 116, 121, 188, 195, 
211, 228, 229, 230, 233, 
236, 238, 239, 240, 242, 
245, 246, 250, 251, 255, 
256, 259, 264, 267, 268, 
269, 278, 300, 303 

Lumber, 20, 30, 57, 58, 60, 65, 
74, 81, 83, 85, 95, 145, 
146, 170, 176, 196, 197, 
199, 201, 204, 205, 225, 
246, 268, 270, 278, 280, 
292, 301. See also Log- 
ging and lumbering. 


M 


Magdalena River (mág'dà là^ 
nä), 256, 259 

Magnesium (mig né’sh! tim), 
197 ` 

Maguey (miig’wa), 237 

Mahogany (må hig’a ni), 245 

Maine (màn), 10, 81, 112, 115, 
117, 125, 127, 202 

Managua (mà na’ gw), 246 


Manáos (mà nA’ ds), Maracaibo, i 
Kentucky (kën tük^D, 34, 38, Meatiow Gui d Cod aon he 


Manhattan, island of, 23, 128 
village of, 24 

Manioc (min’! 6k), 261 

Manitoba (m&n'f t^bà), 222 

Manufactured goods, 12, 14, 


38, 48, 53, 59, 107, 142,| salted, 14, 205 
Meat 


211, 257, 306 
Manufacturing, 16, 37, 44, 46, 


115,117, 118,1% , 
mis) bio 


sita), 10, 81, 92,10, 116, 
117, 124, 128 

Meat, 67, 68, 88, 102, 22, 20), 
237, 250, 292, 2% 


53, 61, 62, 63, 65, 129,| Mediterranean Su (n4 


137-138, 153, 169, 170, 
175, 176, 180, 184, 191, 
198-190, 222, 225, 300 
light, 125, 128, 130, 137-138, 


1 
heavy, 125, 126, 128, 144, 145 
See also Factories and man- 
ufacturing. 
Maple sugar and syrup, 117 
Maps 
Alaska, 206 
American Continents on the 
Globe, 4 
Canada, 214 
Hawaiian Islands, 206 
Latin America: airways, 306; 


distribution of population, | Michigan (mlsh 
228 


të r&^n& do), 13,72 
Melons, 116 
Memphis (mém’fls), 140, 149 
Mendoza (měn d0’si), 287 
Merino sheep (më nn), 88 
Merrimac River, 124 
Mestizos (més tu), 227, 
267, 208, 275, 278, 201, 304 
Mexico (mtk’st ki), 6, 10, 06, 
71, 72, 79, 8$, 178, 191, 
192, 227, 229, 290-1, 270 
City, 227, 230, 233, 25, 236 
Gulf of, 6, 10, 40, 47, 45, 
131, 142, 145, 149, 151, 
155, 180, 232, 285 
Miami (mf &m’?), 1%, 138 
1 gla), 57, 
162, 166, 167, 176, 221 


Mexico, main highways, 233| Lake, 63, 64, 91, 106 
Middle America, 230; pre- Middle America, 22), 280-253 


cipitation, 236 
North America, 203 


Midway Island, 209 
Milk, 113, 162, 231, 27, 250 


Qr Ocean on the Globe, | Mills, See Factories and manu- 


Pampa, 282 


part 
North Central States, 154 
Northeastern United 
States, 105 
Old Tobacco Country, 25 


palachians, ; 
Southeastern United 
States, 131 
Western United States; 
186 


Distribution of: Beef cat- | M 


tle, 162; Coal fields, 120; 
Corn, 162; Cotton, 149; 
Dairy cattle, 112; For- 
ests, 145; Hogs, 162; 
Iron ore deposits and 
oil pipe lines, 172; Irri- 
gated areas, 191; Popu- 
lation, 109; Precipita- 
tion, 113; Sheep, 166; 
Spring wheat, 165; Win- 
ter wheat, 165 
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facturing. 

Milwaukee (mil wii) 69, 61, 
63, 64, 157, 158, 102 
i 63 


River, 
Minerals, 119, 121, 18) 217, 
229, 239, 241, 249, 281 
as a resource, 99, 103 
See also Coal, Iron, ete. 
Miners and mining, 3); 72-73, 
74-76, 84-85, 93,110, 121, 
122, 133, 145, 173174, 
197-198, 24-25, 206, 
207, 208, 217-218, 219. 


Ü 


222 
241, 246, 249, 2) 263, 


39, 40, 41, 48, 0 61, 53, 
54, 59, 70, 18, 9, 9, 131, 
140, 141, 14, 145, 146, 
148, 149, 155, 156, 164, 
169, 170, 175, 180 
Missouri (mt zr), 83, 72, 
79, 167, 18 
River, 53, 66, 70,73, 78, 79, 
80, 91, 159, 18185 


Mixed farming, 164-165, 167, 
180, 221, 223 
Mobile (mo bel’), 48, 145 
Mohawk River, 18 
Molasses, 15, 53, 141 
Moline (mô én’), 175 
Monongahela River (mô nóng' 
y gå he^la), 40, 43, 44, 126 
Montana (món tin’d), 7, 68, 
69, 70, 92, 181, 182, 195, 
196, 197, 199 
Monterrey (món'tér rā”), 232- 
233, 235 
Montevideo (món'té vid^é 5), 
292-293, 294, 295 
Montreal (mónt/ré ôl’), 216, 
219, 221-222 
Mormons, 86, 87 
Mountains, 5, 7, 10, 72, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 88, 141, 179, 180, 
185, 187, 188, 193, 194 
197, 202, 204, 209, 
223-224, 
230, 232, 233, 238, 239, 
242, 249, 250, 251, 
255, 259, 261, 267, 268, 
272, 273, 275, 278, 280, 
288, 296 
as a barrier, 5, 33-36, 106, 
235, 256, 257, 260, 263, 
268, 288 
Moving picture industry, 199 
Mules, 73, 80, 85, 91, 133, 152, 
262, 268, 269 


N 


Nantucket (niin tük^6t), 13, 14 
Nashville (niish’vil), 141 
Natural gas, 99, 119, 121 
Natural resources, 94-99, 121, 
142-143, 185, 188, 194, 
198, 208, 270, 275, 286,300 
Nebraska (né brás^ká), 68, 184 
Negro River (nà^gro), 288 
Negroes, 14, 29, 152, 227, 245, 
250, 256, 261, 264, 268, 
282, 297, 300, 303 
Netherlands (néth/er ldndz), 
252 
Nevada (nt vád^à), 84. 85, 91, 
92, 190 
New Brunswick (brünz^wtk), 
218 
New England, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 18, 21, 40, 46, 56, 
57, 74, 88, 89, 104, 115, 
116, 117, 118, 158, 202, 
219 
Newfoundland (nü'fün [d] 
lánd^), 216, 219 
New Hampshire (hümp^shir), 
10, 103, 127, 128 
New Jersey (jür^z1), 106, 115, 
116, 127, 128, 129 
New Mexico (mék^st ko), 88 
New Orleans (ór^lé ánz), 7, 48, 
50, 51, 53, 91, 142, 144 
'The New Orleans, 50 
Newport News, 135 
New York, State of, 18, 19, 21, 
33, 56, 57, 73, 91, 115, 
127, 158, 221 


New York—continued 
New York City, 2, 18, 22, 

23, 59, 82, 89, 91, 92, 106, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 170, 
183, 212, 218, 280 

New Zealand (zé^lind), 210 

Niagara Falls and River (ni 
ag’a rå), 61, 62, 123, 190 

Nicaragua (nlk'à rii’gwa), 246 

Nickel, 222 

Nitrate (ni’trat), 277 

Nitrogen (ni^tró jén), 277 

Nome (nom), 205 

Norfolk (nór^fzk), Virginia, 
135 ; 

Norris Dam, 139, 140, 142 

Norteamericano  (nór'tà à 
mà rē ká^no), 227 

North America, 1, 2, 5, 12, 15, 
202, 255, 276 

North Carolina (kür'ó li^ánà), 
7, 46, 48, 132, 137, 138, 
142, 145, 149, 153 

North Dakota (dà ko^tà), 70, 
169, 178, 181 

North Pole, 7, 215 

North River, 128 

Northeastern United States, 
104-130 

Novia Scotia (nó/và sko'shá), 
218-219 

Nylon, 125 


o 
Oakland, 200 


Oases (6 a’séz; 0^à sez), 191, 
201, 231, 232, 270, 287, 
288 

Oats, 53, 152, 159, 165, 205; 
219, 221, 223, 278, 285 

Occidental (6k’sé dén täl”), 230 

Ohio (6 hi’6), state of, 38, 39, 
40, 91, 155, 162, 167, 176 

River and valley, 37-45, 46, 
50, 51, 53, 59, 62, 66, 70, 
91, 113, 142, 155, 159, 
170, 175, 184 

Oil, oil wells, and oil refinery, 
2, 99, 119, 121, 128, 153, 
175, 178-179, 183, 198, 
199, 207, 217-218, 239, 
41, 252, 256, 260, 262, 
268, 270, 272, 275, 288. 
See also Petroleum. 

Oklahoma (o'klà ho^má), 149, 
179, 181, 183 

Olives and olive trees, 72, 194 

Omaha (o^ma hô), 91, 184 

Ontario, Lake, 61, 115 

Province of, 221, 222 

Oranges and orange trees, 72, 
74, 136, 137, 188, 195, 
212, 238, 278, 292, 299 

Oregon (ór'é gön), 7, 78, 80, 

81, 84, 193, 196-197, 199, 

216 1 

Country, 78-82, 94 

Trail, 79, 80 

Oriental (6'r@ én til’), 230 


Orinoco River (o'/rl no^ko) 
255, 260, 262-263 


D 


Ottawa (6t/à wa), 215 
River, 215, 216, 219 
Oxen, 15, 80, 235, 237, 248, 
258, 261, 262. 207, 271, 
278, 291, 292 
Oysters, 118 


P 


Pacific Ocean (pd stí^Ik), 5, 6, 
13, 15, 66, 69, 71, 73, 74, 
78, 91, 156, 180, 193, 197, 
202, 208, 209, 210. 213, 
293, 224, 232, 238, 246, 
252, 268, 269, 273, 304 

Painted Desert, 187 

Palm trees, 6, 188, 268, 297, 
303 

Palmyra (pil mi^ra), 210 

Pampa (piim’pd), 282-286, 288 

map, 282 

Pampero (püm pà^ro), 283 

Pan American Highway, 233, 
234, 235, 268 

Panamá (piin'à mà"), 212, 213, 
255 

Canal, 202, 211, 212, 213, 
238, 246, 250, 252, 259, 
270, 280 

city of, 213 

hats, 208 

Isthmus of, 73 

Republic of, 213, 245, 246 

Paper and paper industry, 123, 
124, 128, 145, 196, 220 

Paraguay (pür'à gwàa), 288, 
291-292, 300 

River, 292 

Paraná River (pá'rà nai”), 281- 
282, 288, 289, 301 

Parks, national, 33, 103, 127, 
187, 218, 224, 288 

city, 171 

Pastures and pastureland, 15, 
39, 50, 110, 117, 142, 179, 
182, 183, 261, 263, 272, 
278, 283, 284, 285, 293, 
297 

Patagonia (p&t/à go^nt à), 288 

Peaches, 77, 92, 116, 133, 166, 
195 

Peanuts, 136, 152 

Pearl Harbor, 208 

Pears, 193, 195, 288 

Peas, 115, 126, 192, 194 

Peninsula (pn tn^st là), 16, 25, 
116, 134, 166, 202, 296 

Pennsylvania (pén'sil và^nf à), 
7, 38, 40, 91, 105, 106, 115, 
119, 121, 123, 126, 157 

Peons (pé^óns), 238 

Peru (pé roo^), 267, 269-273 

Petroleum, 14, 121, 152, 222. 
See also Oil. 

Philadelphia (fil'a dél^ft à), 31, 
39, 40, 44, 73, 91, 92, 106- 
107, 116, 128, 183 

Philippine Islands (fil^; pen), 
71, 208, 210, 211 

Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines, 210, 211 

Phoenix (fe^niks), 201 

Piedinont (péd^mónt), 31-32, 
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Piedmont—continued 
47, 56, 78, 91, 132, 134, 138 
alluvial plain, 86 
Plateau, 31-32, 91 
Pigs, 36, 167. 
Pine Forests, 14: 
Pineapples, 208-20: 
Pitchblende, 218 
Pittsburgh (plts’biirg), 34, 40, 
43, 44, 50, 53, 126, 144 
Placer mining, 75, 76, 84, 208, 


217. See also Miners and 
mining. 

Planetarium (plán'é tir’! iim), 
171, 172 


Plateau (plá to^), 31, 79, 219, 
230, 933, 235, 236, 938, 
239, 240, 246, 274, 275, 
288, 300, 303 

Platinum (plát^I niin 

Playgrounds, 135, 136, 

forests as, 98 
See also Resorts, 

Plums, 193, 195, 278 

Poncho (pón^cho), 280 

Pork, bacon, ete., 15, 36, 39, 
53, 80, 122 

Portland, Maine, 81, 118 

Portland, Oregon, 81, 82, 199, 
200-201 


200 


Porto Alegre (po/tóó à la” 
gré), 301 
Portugal (por^iü gil), and 


Portuguese (por'tà géz), 
6, 227, 297 
Potatoes, 36, 53, 62, 76, 7T, 
87, 115, 116, 117, 130, 
205, 219, 221, 258, 262, 
267, 271, 274, 278, 300 
sweet, 134 
Potomac River (pd to^mdk), 
100, 101-103, 125 
Park, 101, 102 
Pottery, 43, 236 
Power, 125, 127, 139, 142, 169, 
185, 190, 198-199, 201, 
222, 233, 257, 289, 300, 
See also Electric power, 
Water power, ctc. 
Prairies, 55, 56, 57, 58, 80, 
94, 158, 222-223, 225, 284, 
300, 301 > 
Precipitation (pré slp’? tā 
shtin), 113 
maps of distribution, 113, 
236, 264 is 
Pribilof Islands (prē'bė Jóf^), 
206 
Prince Edward’s Island, 218 
Produce (pród^üs);. 114 
Providence (próv^i dns), 89 
“Public domain", 68, 88 
publie lands, 75 
Puebla (pwà^blà), 235, 236 , 
Puerto Montt (pwér’ td mont J 
277, 279, 280, 288 A, 
Puerto Rico (pwér^tó ré ko), 
211-212, 213, 248, 250, 
252 
Puget Sound (pn^jét), 74, 81, 
82, 196, 197, 199, 201 
Pullman, 175 


` 


Pulpwood and pulp mills, 127, 
196, 220. See also Paper. 

Punta Arenas (póón'tà á ri’ 
nás), 280 


Q 


Quarrying, 121 
Quebec (kwé bëk”), 219 

city, 219, 220 

province of, 220, 221, 222 
Quebracho (kå brü^cho), 288, d 

289, 292 

Queens, 229 
Quinoa (ké^nó à), 267, 271 
Quito (ke^to), 267, 268, 269 


R 


Railroads and trains, 2, 21, 
22, 23, 54, 58, 59, 61, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
85, 89-93, 105, 106, 110, 
121, 123, 128, 129, 
132, 133, 134, 142, 
155-156, 157, 


288, 
299, 300, 301, 303 
first transcontinental 
road, 91, 94, 184 
Rain and rainfall, 40, 47, 68, 
69, 70, 72, 76, 77, 80, 83, 
86, 98, 113, 116, 148, 149, 
152, 161, 178, 181, 
185, 
204, 
228, 
235, 
243, 
256, 
275, 278, 
289, 297, 00, "302, 304 
maps of distribution, 113, 
236, 264 
Ranches and ranching, 66-68, 
180, 182-183, 184, 191, 
195, 231, 233, 245, 250, 
260, 280, 288, 292, 306 
Rancho (rün^cho), 238 
Rapids. See Falls and rapids. 
Rayon, 124, 125, 145 
Recife (rà sefé), 303 
Red Mountain, 145 
Redwoods, 196 
Reindeer, 206, 207 
Reservoir (r&z^ ér vwór), 70, 
98, 142, 185, 196, 303 
Resin (r&z^In), 145 
Resorts, pleasure, 127, 135, 
136, 151, 167, 185, 187- 
188, 292- 293 
Resources, hatural. 
ural resources. 
Rhode aed (rod i^lánd), 10, 
89, 128 


rail- 


See Nat- 


Rice and rice farming, x 
144, 148-149, 150, 


pe Salvador, (soun’ sal’ và 


thor’), 297, 302-308 


195, 211, 212, 246, 2. | Sardines, 197 


A EA NUM 
308, 304 


Richmond, New York, 129 


— (sis käch’ & 


win), 222, 223 
a, rice, 29-30, 148-149, | Savannah, (sd. vin’ à), 30, 31, 


40, 48, 134, 149 
River, 30, 91 


Richmond, Virginia, 133, 135, — 13, 14, 15, 20, 21, 


138 
Rio Balsas (ré’6 bál^sis), 238 
Rio de Janeiro (r^ ð dà zhá| 


Spain (spin), Spanish, and 
6, 10, 12, 39, 


, 88, 210, 211, 
239. 


Spermaceti (spür", má ot), 13 
Spokane (spò kän”), 201 
River, 201 


44, 72, 74, 80, 81, 82, 85, | Staten Island (stit^/n), 129 


146, 176, 196, 199, 
225, 301 


nà^ró), 296-297, 300, 306 | Seals, fur, 206, 216 
Rio de la Plata (ré^ó dà là|Seasons, 7, 205, 229, 208, 283. 


plá^tà), 255, 281, 292, 294 

Rio Grande (ré/ó grin’d&), 
U. S., 178, 239 

Rio Grande (ré’06_ grün'd2), 
Brazil, 301 

Rock Island, 175 

Rocky Mountains, 10, 66, 70, 
73, 79, 80, 83, 84, 155, 
179, 180, 192, 205 

Canadian Rockies, 224 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., Lake, 
189 

Rosario (rō sá^ré 0), 286 

Rotation of crops, 46, 152, 161, 
164, 181 

Rubber, 256, 263, 268, 304, 
305-306 


goods, 176, 199 
Russia and Russians, 72, 79, 


202, 206, 300 
Rye, 15, 32, 165, 223, 285 
s 
Sacramento (săk'rå mén^tó), 


85, 91 
River and Valley, 72, 194, 

195, 199, 200 

Saint Croix (sánt kroi^), 212 

St. Lawrence River and Valley, 
215, 219, 220 

St. Louis (sånt 160^Is), 53, 54, 
67, 156-157 

St. Marys River, 174 

St. Paul, 169 

Salmon, 197, 204, 206, 207 

Salt and saltworks, 11, 13, 32, 
40, 43, 61, 83, 250 

Salt Lake City, 86-87, 197, 199, 
201 


San Antonio (sin ăn to^nl 3), 
184, 185 

San o pen y 73, 81, 82, 
199, 200, 2 

Bay, 13, 194, a 

San Joaquin River and Valley 
(sin wä kén’), 77, 194, 
195, 200 

San José (sin hó si’), 246 

San Juan (sin hwiin’), 211, 
212 

San Sehr 
thor’), 244 

Santiago [n A'go), 277, 
278, 

Santos de ^toós), 297, 299, 
300 


(sin  sül'vü 


São Paulo (soun’pou’l66), 297, 
299, 300, 306 


See also growing season. 
Seattle (sê at’’l), 81-82, 190, 
199, 201, 205 
Sediment (std’t mënt), 98 
Seward (s0’érd), 205 
Shasta Dam, 199 
Sheep and sheep raising, 15 
32, 68, 71, 84, 87, 88, 89, 
125, 182, 222, 
267, 
280, 234- 
295, 


map of distribution, 166 

Shipbuilding, 13, 14, 40, 95, 
128, 135, 136, 145, 151, 
199, 200 

Ships. See Boats and ships. 

Shoes. See Boots and shoes. 

Sierra Madre (sf čr’á mii’dra), 
230, 232, 233, 239 

Sierra Nevadas (sf é&/à ně 
vá'dàz) 73, 74, 76, 83. 
91, 194 

Silage, rt, 110, 162 

Silk, 15, 

Silver, ae ^S. 197, 229, 231, 
239, 241, 245, 208, 272, 
273 

Skyscrapers, 2, 23, 128, 129, 
227 


Smoky Mountain National 
Park, 33 

Soap, making, 95, 170 

Soil, 11, 13, 25, 27, 38, 39, 40, 
42, 47, 56, 78, 115, 116, 

146, 149, 161, 

169, 192, 196, 212, 

221, 223, 241, 


E 


as a resource, 94, 98-99 
erosion, 98, 99, 113, 142, 
161, 169, 196, 212, 261 
Soo Canal, 60, 174-175 
Sorghum cane, sweet, 141, 
147, 148, 152, 185 
South America, 1, 2, 5, 6, 15, 
212, 229, 233, 242, 248, 
252, 254-307 
South Carolina (kür/ó li’nd), 
7, 46, 102, 132, 134-135, 
137, 138. 145, 147, 148, 
149 
South Chicago, 172 
South Dakota (dà ko'td), 7, 
169, 179, 181 
Soybeans, 166 
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216, | Steamboats, 50, 51, 52, 53-54, 


58, 63, 64, 
and ships. 
Steam power, 82, 121, 125, 127 
Steel. See Iron and steel. 
Stock and grain farming, 164- 
165, 170, 182-183, 185, 
222 


See also Boats 


stock yards, 170, 223 
Strait, 74, 128, 129, 219 
Strawberries, 92, 116, 126 
Sugar beets and sugar fac- 

tories, 179, 182 
Sugar cane and sugar refin- 
ing, 15, 53, 74, 80, 
144, 146, 147, 148, 
208, 211, 212, 232, 
250, 251, 252, 
204, 270, 279, 287, 
303 


299, 
growing, 146-147, 148, 
211, 232, 248-249 
map of acreage, 148 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, 206 
Sulphur, 151 
Superior, Lake, 60, Vaga 174 
Surinam (só0'rl nim’), 264. 
Formerly Dutch Guiana, 
Swamp and marsh land, 25, 
29, 30, 135, 136, 145, 146, 
229, 245, 246, 256, 292 


T 


Tacoma (tà ko’ma), 201 

Tagua (tá^gwi), 268 

Tampa, 136 

Tampico (tüm pé’kd), 239 

Tannery, 15, 21, 72 

Taxco (tàs^ko), "227, 239 

Tegucigalpa (ti go's gil’ 
pa), 245 


m Tehuantepec, Isthmus of (t& 


wün'tà pék^), 238 
Tennessee, state of, (tén’# sé’), 
56, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142, 


149 
River, 139, 140, 142, 143 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
142 

Texas (ték^sás), 46, 48, 66, 67, 
68, 149, 151, 178, 179, 
181, 183, 184, 229, 233 

Textiles (téks’tilz;-tilz), 124- 
125, 128, 138, 145, 257 

Things to Remember about 
Canada and Latin 
America, 225, 241, 247, 
253, 264-265, 275, 280, 
289-290, 295, 307 


` 


Things to Remember about 
our Country, 16-17, 24, 28, 
32, 36, 45, 49, 54, 58, 65, 
70, 77, 82, 88, 93, 103, 
110, 122, 130, 138, 143, 
153, 107, 177, 185, 201, 
213 

Tierra caliente (té air^rüh cil 
& én^tày), 238, 239, 240 

Tierra fria (fr&^&h), 238, 243, 


257 

Tierra templada (těm plih’ 
düh), 238, 243, 244, 246, 
256, 258, 261 

Timber, 13, 14, 16, 20, 42, E. 


Travel—continued 
235, 255, 256, 262, 268- 
269, 291 

Trinidad, (trin’t did), 252 

Tropic of Cancer (kin’sér), 


, 233 

Tropic of Capricorn (küp^ri 
kórn), 229 

Tropics, 229, 233, 267 

Truck and truck farming, 115, 
126, 135, 136, 137, 142, 
166, 285, 294 

Tucumán (t6o' kóó män”), 287 

Tuna fish, 197 

Tundra (tóon^drá), 206, 207 


55, 56, 80, 82, 91, 94, 
145, 176, 204, 264, 278 
Tin, 273 
Titicaca, Lake (té’té kä’kä), 
274 


Tobacco, 24, 25, 27, 36, 88,| 


44, 132, 134, 136, 138, 
141, 142, 153, 167, 211, 
249, 252, 292, 299, 300, 
303 

Tomatoes, 77, 92, 115, 136, 
194, 225, 252 

Toronto (tó rón^to), 222 

Torreon (tór'r& Gn”), 231-232 

Tortilla (tor te^yà), 237 

Tourists, 33, 136, 185, 188, 197, 
208, 209, 212, 224, 232, 
233, 249, 252, 261, 293, 
296 

Trade and traders 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
27, 30, 31, 32, 34, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 48, 52, 
53, 59, 61, 62, 64, 73, 79, 
82, 90, 91, 103, 107, 129, 
122, 128, 132, 134, 140, 
153, 169, 180, 
185, 209, 212, 
221, 237, 243, 
249, 258, 268, 
270, 281, 285, 
291, 293, 300 

river trade, 41, 42, 44, 53 

Trains. See Railroads and 
trains, 

Transportation, 32, 57, 59, 61, 
70, 85, 93, 129, 136, 156, 
169, 191, 192, 208, 221, 
259, 261, 267, 268, 269, 
272, 275. See also Trav. 
el, Railroads and trains, 
and Airplanes, 

Trappers and trapping, 18, 19, 
20, 37, 66, 205, 206, 208 

Travel, means of, 15-16, 18, 


Turpentine, 145 
Tutuila Island (tóo'too 6’la), 
210 


U 


United States, 1, 6, 7, 10, 23, 
24, 79, 103, 178, 202, 205, 
208, 209, 210, 212, 214, 

222, 224, 227, 228, 

231, 232, 235, 240, 

240, 249, 250, 252, 

259, 270, 278, 281, 

285, 296, 299, 303, 


| Bureau of Reclamation, 190 
Department of Agriculture, 
98, 102 
Forest Service, 98 
Navy Department, 102 
Post Office Department, 103 
Supreme Court, 100 
Treasury Department, 103 
War Department, 102 
Upper New York Bay, 128 
Uruguay (ü/róó gwa), 291, 
292-295, 300, 301 
River, 282, 288 
Uranium (ù 78^nl tim), 218 
Utah (Ü^t6), 86, 197, 199, 201 


V 


Vacation lands. See Resorts, 
Playgrounds, ete. 

Valparaiso (viil’pii rä 685), 279 

Vancouver (vin koo’vér), 224- 
225 

Vegetables, 5, 24, 27, 39, 76, 
81, 87, 92, 113, 114, 115, 
117, 122, 130, 135, 136, 
160, 192, 195, 205, 209, 
219, 232, 249, 256, 257, 
270, 292, 203, 302. See 
also Truck farming. 


19, 34, 36, 61, 72, 80, 89-| Venezuela (vën 6 zw8”lå), 252, 


93, 108, 184, 202, 212, 
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Veracruz (và'rü króos^), 238, 


239, 240 

Vermont (vér mdnt”), 88, 104, 
117, 121 

Vineyards, 71, 116. See also 
Grapes. 

Virgin Islands, 212, 250 

Virginia (vér jin ^t à), 7, 10, 32, 
39, 100, 102, 132, 133, 142, 
149 

Virginia City, Nevada, 84-85 


wW 


Wabash River (wó^büsh), 170 
Wake Island, 209-210 
Wasatch Mountains 
sách), 86 
Washington (wósh/ing tün), 
D. C., 100-103, 105, 116 
Washington, George, 101, 102 
Bridge, 129 
Monument, 101, 190 
Washington, state of, 190, 192 
193, 196, 199, 201, 276, 
278 
Water, 25, 29, 30, 48, 56, 62, 
74, 77, 79, 83, 85, 86, 87, 
91, 98, 116, 148, 152, 156, 
161, 169, 174, 175, 178, 
182, 185, 188, 189, 190, 
191, 194, 198-199, 224, 
232, 262, 270, 273 
as a resource, 77, 99, 188 
power, 14, 20, 77, 80, 81, 
125, 127, 138, 142, 169, 
170, 198-199, 201, 222, 
233, 297, 300 
Waterfalls. See Falls and 
rapids. 
Water-shed, 155 
Weather, 1, 2, 12, 16, 21, 23, 
30, 34, 44, 46, 47, 48, 53, 
56, 66, 71, 72, 74, 80, 103, 
110, 117, 121, 135, 136, 
152, 166, 181, 
192, 194, 
212, 228, 
234, 238, 
246, 252, 
258, 261, 
278, 278, 
288, 289, 300, 303 
and bananas, 245 
and coffee, 243, 256, 297 
and corn, 161, 285 
and cotton, 47, 152, 299 
and fruit, 166, 193 
and ranching, 182-183 
and sugar, 249 
and vegetables, 135 
and wheat, 164, 285 


(wó^ 


46 


14] 


West Indies (Indéz), 12, 14, 
29, 40, 202, 211, 245, 248- 
253, 297, 303 

West Virginia (vér jin’! à), 7, 
99, 104, 119, 120, 121, 


123, 124, 126, 136, 155, 
157 

Whalers and whaling, 11, 13 

Wheat, 2, 27, 28, 32, 39, 40, 
52, 53, 58, 61, , 69, 
72, 76, 80, 81, 122, 123, 
142, 159, 164, 165, 170, 
178, 181, 184, 192-193, 
194, 199, 201, 205, 223, 
225, 238, 243, 258, 202, 
207, 271, 278, 282, 283, 
285, 294, 301 

growing, 76, 181, 192-193, 

283-284 


spring wheat, 164, 169, 181, 
223. Map of distribution, 
165 

winter wheat, 164, 181, 184. 
Map of distribution, 165 


| Whiting (hwit^Ing), 175 


Willamette River and Valley, 
(wt lăm”čt), 80, 81, 193, 
200 

Wilson Dam, 142 

Wind, 30, 51, 56, 62, 68, 70, 
71, 80, 180, 188, 204, 205, 


209, 212, 232, 245, 251, 
269, 274, 277, 280, 283, 
288 
power, 62 
Wine, 72, 287 
Winnipeg (win’! pég), 223 
Lake, 223 
Wisconsin (wis kón^sm), 57, 
64, 166, 167, 176 
Woodland, 15, 55, 80, 117, 
140, 297 
Wood pulp, 145. See Pulp. 


Wool, 15, 61, 88, 89, 125, 231, 
237, 243, 272, 280, 288, 
293, 294, 295 

Wyoming (wi ó^mlng), 7, 179, 
187 


n 


Yerba maté (yér’bi mä’tā), 
288, 292, 301 

Youngstown, 176 

Yucatan (yoo kä tän’), 235, 
240, 241 

Yukon River and Valley 

(yoo^kón), 205, 206, 217 
Yuma (yóo^má), 191 
Yungas (yoon'güs), 275 


Z 


Zinc, 197 
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Facts foi 
s acts for 

The following information concerns various areas, populations, 
and distances in THE AMERICAN Continents. The figures repre- 
sent the latest available statistics or estimates. It may be, of 
course, that these figures are not exactly the same as those pub- 
lished in other books. ‘There are several reasons for the differences. 
Not all countries take a census at the same time, nor in the same 
way. Various people may make various estimates of population. 
The area of inland waters may, or may not, be included in the 
area of a country. 

The figures presented in these tables have been gathered from 
various sources. Some material has been reprinted from The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas, Complete with Geographical 
Summaries and World Spheres of Influence, by permission of its 
publisher, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Other informa- 
tion is used by courtesy of the Pan American Associates, publishers 
of The Pan American Yearbook. The facta about the area and 


Reference 


population of the United States and of Canada were supplied by 
the Bureau of Census, United States Department of Commerce, and 
the Canada Yearbook, respectively. The information about dis- 
tances by air and by sea was received from Pan American World 
Airways, Air-Age Education Research, Bureau of American Air- 
lines, and the United Fruit Company. 

These Facts ron Rerzaznce were selected from a vast amount 
of available information. It would be impossible even to count all 
the things which are known about the American Continents. For 
example, one could fill hundreds of pages with the names of islands 
alone, and still the list of islands would not be complete. Most of 
these islands are small and unimportant. Naturally, then, only 
the more important facts have been included in the following 
tables—facts which readily can be used to increase one's under- 
standing of the geography of the American Continents. 


THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS 


ÅRBA IN SQUARE MILES POPULATION 
9,033,531 
7,085,357 


171,633,981 
91,368,605 
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CITIES IN. THE UNITED STATES, WHICH HAVE MORE THAN 
100,000 INHABITANTS 


Crry POPULATION City POPULATION City POPULATION 
N o AEAEE EN, 244,791 Hartford, Conn.....-...-.---- 166,267 Portland, a E A ENT 305,394 
E ab EE ET 130,577 Houston, Tees. Ioasa N T: 384,514 Providence, R. I... esnie 253,504 
Indianapolis, Ind..........-.++ 386,972 FIRMING, P& E TIT 110,568 
Jacksonville, Fla... ..........- 173,065 | Richmond, V: 
Jersey City, N, J....... ee 301,173 Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Kan.. . 121,458 Sacramento, Calif............. 105,958 
Kansas City, Mo. . 899,178 S Tous? Mo... ecce nt nen 816,048. 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 111,580 St-Paul Minn....... ME. 5 287,736 
Long Beach, Calif... . .. 164,271 Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 149,934 
Los Angeles, Calif... ..1,504,277 San Antonio, Tex...........-++ 258,854 
Louisville, Ky...... .. 819,077 San Diego, Calif... cece ee. SORE 
Lowell, Mass. .. 101,389 San Francisco, Calif. . ...... 634596 
Em Memphis, Tenn.. . 292,942 Eiranton, Pa sene e censa eee vee ‘ 
DE Ime. b: Miami, Fla...... 172,172 | Seattle, Wash........... Re 
Cincinnati, Ohio..... F^ Milwaukee, Wis.. 587,472 Somerville; Mass...... 
1 BO oos A Minneapolis, Minn. 3 492,370 South Bend, Ind...... 
i "n Nashville, Tenn............ 167,402 Spokane, Wash....... 
qubd ENS $ Newark, N. J...... venno 429,760 Springfield,, Mass... . 
i : New Bedford, Mass........ e. 110,341 Syracuse, N. Y... iila 
ITE New Haven, Conn............ 160,605 Tacoma, Wash.... i 
Des Moines, Iowa............. 159,819 New Orleans, La............. 494,537 Tampa, Fla....... ( 
Detroit, Mich............. rees 1,623,452 | New York, N. Y.............- 7,454,995 Toledo, Ohio. . . ; 
Duluth, Miner: chorale 101,065 | Norfolk, Va........-... ee 144,332 | Trenton, N. J... | 
Elizabeth, N. J....... eee 109,912 | Oakland, Calif.. .. 802,103 | Tulsa, Okla... 
Erie, Pà........ nnn 116,955 Oklahoma City, Okla... .. 204,424 ONN Yaa.. yah se oie temas 
Fall River, Mass.. ...... ss 115428 | Omaha, Neb.......... ererte eo 923844 | Washington, D.C............-- 663,091 
Tunt Mieh.. ..- 129 oe on een 151,543 Peterson; N2 d: c c: ED. 139,656 Wichita, Kan...... ^ 
Fort Wayne, Ind.............. 118,410 «eor disp. ais Pane qa Ms 105,087 Wilmington, Del... 3 
Fort Worth, Tex.............: 177,662 Philadelphia, Pa............... 1,931,334 Worcester, Mass... ... eee 
Gary, Ind.......... eee 111,719 Tillsbürgh. Pa. «s wae eels: 671,659 Yonkers, N. Y........ 0080005 
Grand Rapids, Mich........... 164,292 Youngstown, Ohio.....-.-++-- 167,720 
T SCATTERED AMERICAN LANDS 5 
AREA IN 9" Porc 1 
i So. Mr. POPULATION CAPITAL City or CAPITAL —— 
Aleska "Territory Sea sh hse va vA AOE aA 72,524 Juneau 
GUAPES SN Raat 22,290 Agana 
Hawaii Territory. 423,330 Honolulu 
Panamá Canal Zone. 51,827 
Puerto Rico; |... «iue te Ud 3,428 1,869,255 San Juan 169,247 


NADA A NC BIDEN 24,889 9801 


i 
CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, LABRADOR Ç 
AREA IN Porutarion | CITIES, IN CANADA, WHICH 
Sq. Mr. Porvrarion Carrat Ciry or CAPITAL 100, 000 . 
pehno OMOANADAS Pi PERNE 3,466,556 11,506,655  Ottawa............ 154,951 | Have MORE THAN 
berta... s.r. pef nennen 248,800 796,169 Edmonton......... 93,817 TS 
British Columbia. . s... 359,279 — 817,861 Victoria..........- 44,068 RII ITA 
Mgnitob Rp EOS AWS > « ae p) m 219,723 729,744 Winnipeg.......... 221,960 Sos PoPULATION 
_ New Brunswick. .............ss. 27,473 457,401 Frédericton........ 10062 | CITY, 3 106, 
MU Nova Scotian. 95-0. 20,743 | 577,902 Halifax............ 70,488 Hamilton, Ontario... +--+- 903,007 
BEOSAEO iei 363,282 3,787,055 ^ Toronto..........- 667457 | Montreal Quebec... een 154,951 
Prince Edward Island. . . ........ 2.84 95047 Charlottetown...... 14,821 | Ottawa, Ontario... en f 
Quebec... 523,584 3,931,882 Quebec.......-.... 150,757 Quebec, Quebec. -s-re rrt st 
Saskatchewan. .........- : 895,992  Regina............ 58,245 | Toronto, Ontario 3 
Northwest Territories. . 12,028 i Vancouver, British E XN ue 
- Yukon Territory..... $ 4,914 Windsor, Ontario. -seee eent 221.960 — 
NEWFOUNDLAND and LABRADOR. . 152,734 289,516 St. Johw ain ini . 41,500 | Winnipeg, Manitoba. .... «tt par 


7 


=, boli cd. d 


OIN MIDDLE AMERICA | Cras, di LR Asiat 

Wurcn Have More THAN — 

100,000 InmABITANTS -— 
+ 


D 
is 
5 


IN SOUTH AMERICA’ 
AREA IN 
Sq. ML Porviation Carrran, Crrv 

we dee 11,073,063 Buenos Aires 


«o petro Mena Dy Distances BY SEA Distances BY AIR” 
sea air, all of the figures represen! 7 
esis nile. Statute miles are 0i Sratrots Mires SraTUTE MiLES 
used in measuring distances by land. Sea 
distances may be measured in nautical 
It is difficult, however, to compare 
statute miles and nautical miles, because 
a nautical mile is a little longer than a 
te mile. In these tables, distances by 


‘sea and by air may be compared easily, 
apa is made to the same kind 


New York to Dallas............ «. 1,981 


Chicago to New Orleans........... 822 
Seattle to Juneau........... ae vsus ^ OI 
Los Angeles to Honolulu........... 2,555 
New York to Montreal........... . 826 
Chicago to Winnipeg.....%..... vss E m 
in both tables. New rb cam gi: elon ee 
y Los Angeles to Panamá. "essc 
— Distances BY SEA Neh Onan Pane. A EET 


TE Mires tease p 
pev Distances BY AiR New York to Rio de Janeiro,......4904 
s Srarore Mres | Los Angeles to Buenos Aires.......0,148 — 

. 724 San Francisco to Santiago. ........5,900 — 
.2,460 | Buenos Aires to Santiago. ie [ 


New York to Chicago... 
New York to Los Ager 
New York to Seattle. . . 


E ^ DISTANCES BY SEA AND BY AIR, ^ 


